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GETTING THE WORLD’S BEST 
KNITTING INSTRUCTOR 
INTO OUR NEW MACHINE WASN’T EASY. 


L earning to use a knitting machine 
can put anyone in a tight spot. 

Unless, of course, you have 
the new Passap Electronic. 

This remarkable machine has 
the sophistication on the inside (with 
a computer that literally spells out 
everything you need to do) and the 
sleek European look of a Passap on 
the outside. 

In fact, all you have to know 1s 
how to get it out of the box. Every- 
thing else—including shaping—is 
figured out by the computer. And 


within half an hour of unpacking it 
you ll be enjoying knitting from over 
20,000 pattern possibilities. 

The new Passap Electronic also 
lets you do things that most machines 
cant. Like supenmposing, which 
allows you to put patterns on top of 
each other. Or enlarging patterns, 
by making them up to 99 times their 
original length or width. 

Yet even with all this high 
tech stuff on board, Passap’s Swiss 
designers didn't leave out the sim- 
plicity which has kept Passap the 


standard in the industry. There are 
still no weights. And a two-color 
changer is standard. 

So come try the new Passap 
Electronic at your Passap dealer. 
For the one nearest you, call toll- 
free 1-800-PAS-KNIT. You'll see 
how easy it is to get into a Passap, 
yourself. 


PASSAR 


Passap - USA 271 West 2950 South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84115 
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A shot in the arm 
for the fiber-craft industry 
I am writing anonymously in the hope 
that you can do something about the 
fiber-arts-and-crafts industry. First, I 
want to thank you for existing as you do. 
You have filled a niche that needed 
filling. You assume that the fiber-craft 
hobbyist is more than a dim-witted klutz 
who can only duplicate the simplest 
patterns and that the skilled professional 
is always looking for new techniques. 
Even as I write, the last store selling 
fiber-craft materials in my city has gone 
out of business—the tenth one to do so. 
Adding insult to injury, our major 
department-store chain has eliminated 
its craft department. As I’ve watched the 
decline of the industry accelerate, 
experts deny the situation is as grim as I 
fear. There is a vast, stagnant sector of 
this industry that needs to be shaken up— 
that which mass-produces commercial 
kits, patterns, yarns, and magazines for 
the consumer. Fiber manufacturers 
need a good jolt of creative current from 
artists to begin running again. 
—Sorefingers 


Thanks from large-size knitters 
Cheers for designer Deborah Newton 
for so thoroughly addressing the problems 
of knitting for the (much) larger woman 
(Threads, No. 18, p. 50). Perhaps our shop 
is unusual, but I think not. We have a 
number of large customers who are 
continually frustrated, finding nothing 
to knit for their size that fits or flatters. 
I was pleased to see Newton employ two 
techniques I’ve also tried: using a 
ready-to-wear model and making a muslin 
of the planned sweater design. Individual 
knitters of all sizes can use her article to 
produce well-fitted hand knits. 

—Dianne G. Gustafson, Kalamazoo, MI 


Design vs. fit 
In the cable sweater on p. 48 of issue 19 
the distance from underarm to shoulder 
is way too short, the cap doesn’t fit, and 
there is no waist. What is the good of 
making an artful design and then not 
being able to make it fit? The simplest but 
properly fitting garment would beat 
this by miles in any show. 

—Marianne Roehler, Houston, TX 
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I enjoyed the article on designing 
knitted trees (Threads, No. 19, p. 48), and 
particularly the fact that the cable chart 
was done in color. A related tip: Once 
youve created proportional graphs, 
photocopy them onto Mylar sheets. You 
can then work out multicolor designs 
with washable markers. You can work out 
separate designs on separate sheets and 
then overlay them; or work out one 
component and try alternatives on the 
reverse. You can erase the experimental 
parts without eliminating the 
satisfactory portion of the design. 
—Patricia Tongue Edraos, Boston, MA 


Medallion quilts are lots of fun 


I make a crib quilt every year. It was a 
pleasure to try the medallion quilt 
(Threads, No. 14, p. 60), as it allowed 
creative freedom to dominate the process. 
My only suggestion is that the number 
of prints be held down on a smaller quilt. 
Tying them all in can give you pause as 
you get to the outer edges of the quilt. 
—Virginia J. Whelan, Narberth, PA 


Crochet creativity 
I'm always delighted to read an article 
about crochet (Threads, No. 18, p. 64) and 
was impressed with Adriene Cruz’s 
creativity, as well as with the excitement 
she conveyed about her work. She 
recalled the way I was taught to crochet 
and the trial-and-error period I went 
through as a child. I could never finish an 
item fast enough. I was always allowed 
to experiment. I sometimes feel that we 
teach the rudiments of craft work and 
forget to leave room or time for the 
excitement that should go along with it. 
—Betty J. L. Curtis, Harrisburg, PA 


More pants-fitting problems 
The pants-fitting systems I’ve seen 

seem to be for classic trousers. Many of 
my women customers want a fit somewhere 
between jeans and dress pants. They 
bring in perfectly fitting classic trousers to 
be taken in at the thighs. Their concern 

is usually for the slight puffiness and lack 
of separation of the legs at the bottom 

of the crotch. Taking in the inseams 
creates wrinkles along the crotch seam; 
taking in the side seams pulls the 

pleats open. The pants should have been 
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horizontally just 
below the crotch area 
and spread at the 
inseam to compensate. tenn cid cee 

Pants are a complex problem of 
translation from a two-dimensional 
pattern to a three-dimensional 
garment. Curves change shape. Flat 
wrinkles can become the cupping you 
want when the fabric is rolled and draped 
over the figure. 

When people complain about fit, 
they’re often really referring to subtleties 
of style, and there are infinite 
possibilities. Following a simple system 
may give you a good fit, but it won't 
necessarily produce pants you love and 
wear a lot. 

—Mananne Kantor, Bondville, VT 


Another Navajo weaving book 

Leslie English (Threads, No. 18, p. 4) 

might find Navajo and Hopi Weaving 

Techniques by Mary Pendleton (Macmillan, 

1974) useful in her weaving. It has 

plans for both a Navajo and a Hopi loom. 
~—Shirley A. Lockhart, Fort Worth, TX 


Confusing abbreviations 

In the ring-and-trellis collar instructions 
(Threads, No. 18, p. 31), on row 7, SK2togP 
misled some people. The P here means 
“pass slipped stitch over,” not “purl.” 


Sorry, wrong number 
Euroflax’s phone (Threads, No. 19, 


p. 53) is (914) 967-9342. 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 
for brevity and clarity. Please write to 
us at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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The QUILT as ART 
CALL for ENTRY 


A PROFESSIONALLY CURATED 
EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
QUILTMAKING. 


Shown at the Whyte Museum of the 
Canadian Rockies August 15 - 
September 24, 1989, this exhibition 
will be in conjunction with the 
International quliters conference, 

A PATCH IN TIME, Banff, Alberta. 


A national tour, catalogue and 
awards are planned for THE QUILT 
as ART, full detalis to be announced. 


The exhibition team consists of: 
The Whyte Museum of the 
Canadian Rockies; Banff, Alberta - 
Host Institution 

Leisure Learning Services; Calgary, 
Alberta - Producer 

Margaret Melkle, M.A.; Vancouver, 
British Columbia - Curator 


For the purpose of this exhibition: 
“Qulit” Is defined as two or more 
connected layers. 


The work must be an original 
design which may or may not Incor- 
porate traditional design elements. 
New approaches to quliltmaking are 
acceptable. 


ENTRY IS RESTRICTED TO 
ARTISTS RESIDING IN CANADA. 


More Information and entry forms 
may be obtained from: 

Bonnie Murdoch, Supervisor, Fabric 
Arts & Crafts 

Leisure Learning Services 

3rd Floor, 930 - 13th Avenue S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T2R OL4 
Telephone: (403) 229-9408 


ASHFORD SPINNING WHEELS 


Write for a free color brochure. 
and an Ashford Dealers list. 


CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS 
(A Division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept. T7 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
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Special Holiday 
Purchase 
ULTRA SHARP 


C3 


SURGICAL QUALITY 
SCISSORS 


EXCELLENT FOR 


SEWING AND CRAFTS 


GET ALL FOUR PAIR 
(31%", 4" 5" 7") 


For Just $9.95 + $3 shipping 


(TN residents add 7%% tax) 
Send your check or 
money order for 
just $12.95 to: 
GILLEY’S GALLERIES 


3797 Northview Ave. 
Dept. Th-1 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37412 





ALLOW 4 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 


The Best Thing to Happen 
to Knitting Since the Machine! 


Six Times a Year 

A well-rounded magazine for all machine 

knitters. Full of up-to-the minute informa- 

tion and patterns that relate to all makes of 

knitting machines. Whether you are a Cus- 

tom Designer or just a hobbyist, you need 

WKM6G to keep you abreast of what's going | 
on, where to find your favorite yarn and 

accessories, what's new and what's been | 
updated. 


U.S.- 1 year © © $18.50 2 years © © $35.00 
Canada- 1 year * © $25.00 2 years © * $48.00 
Foreign- 1 year Surface Mail © © $25.00 
1 year Air Mail © © $42.50 
(U.S. Funds Please) 


For Subscriptions or more information write: 


WKMG 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 
P. O. Box 1527, Dept T 
Vashon, WA 98070 


. The Machine Knitter's Source 
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Cloth! 


| Wry Mh Handwoven 


| Fabrics For Cllhing 


& Interior Design 





¢ Natural fibers 

e Pre-shrunk & pressed 

e Needs no special handling 

¢ Fabric available by the yard 


Complete set of fabric samples 
available for $2.50. Write to: 


Knight Cloth 
2106 N. 5th St. 
Bismarck, N.D. 58501 


701-255-7251 


Wholesale inquiries welcome 


rug hobbiests... 
NEW ELECTRIC 
TUFT HOOK NEEDLE 
WILL SPEED YOUR WORK 
GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING RESULTS! _ 
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a FREE DETAILS... 


| eh MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
wu 


Even if you've never hooked a rug or 
wallhanging before, Rumpelstiltskin’s 
exclusive Electric Tuft Hook Needie 
can help make you an expert in hours 
.. in fact, you can complete a beautiful rug ina 
single weekend! 


Complete, easy-to-follow instructions, and a free 
catalog of 46 different designs included with 
every needle. 

Reward yourself, personally or financially. Write 
for details of Rumpelstiltskin’s exclusive Electric 
Tuft Hook Needle today. 


SENO FOR FREE INFORMATION - NO OBLIGATION! 


Name 





Address 





a 


City State 


Mail to: Rumpelstiltskin’s 
Rt. 1, Box 915, Hillsboro, OR 97124 
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Rolling a textile for storage 
How can I safely store my quilts and 
other large textile treasures? ’m 
reluctant to fold them. 

—Laura Howell, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 
Geoffrey I. Brown replies: Flat, clean 
textiles that are too large to store flat can 
usually be safely rolled. Rolling 
prevents the creases and distortions that 
occur from folding, but it must be done 
carefully, or other creases can result. You 
need a tube to roll the textile around, 
and you should take special care with 
textured and multilayered textiles, but 
the process is very simple. 

Always roll the textile face out unless 
it has pile, in which case it should be 
rolled face in. The reasoning is that 
multilayered textiles, such as those that 
are lined, will buckle on the inner 
layers when rolled, and it’s better to have 
the lining buckle rather than the face. 

Pile textiles are rolled face in to keep 
the pile upright. The inside of the 
roll curve tends to push the pile 
together. If rolled face out, the pile tends 
to split or become flattened from the 
roll resting on it. 

Textiles with heavy appliqué, beading, 
or other uneven surface textures may 
require rolling with an interleaving layer 
of bonded polyester batting. The 
projections sink into the batting, and the 
textile can be rolled more evenly 
without buckling. If the surface is rough, 
the batting may have to be encased in 
a smooth, flexible layer so that 
the batting doesn’t catch on the textile. 
A lightweight, polyester, nonwoven fabric, 
like Pellon, is ideal. 

Several materials are suitable for 
roller cores. Acid-free paperboard tubes 
are available, but they are expensive 
and hard to find. Nonacid-free tubes can 
be covered with aluminum foil, which 
acts as an acid barrier, but the foil is very 
fragile. An alternative that’s universally 
available and inexpensive is plastic 


Rolling textiles 
for storage 





Pellon liner — 


Plastic pipe . 


“ Textile ~~ 
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drainage pipe. Pipes made of PVC, 

HDPE (high-density polyethylene), and 
ABS are suitable; PVC and HDPE are 
usually the least expensive, and PVC 
comes in several weights. Usually, the 
lightest will work, unless long spans and 
heavy weights need to be supported. All 
of these come in 10-ft. lengths. For most 
textiles, 3- or 4-in.-dia. tubes are 
adequate to minimize the curvature of the 
textile; but rugs, heavy quilts, and 
tapestries will need larger and heavier 
cores. Only the very lightest textiles can 
be rolled on smaller ones. 

Cut the tube (with a hacksaw or a 
power saw) to a length at least 4 in. longer 
than the widest part of your textile. It’s 
usually better to decide on a standard 
length, sized to fit your storage area, 
than to cut a custom length for each 
textile. Cut two pieces of Pellon the 
length of the tube to act as a liner and 
dust cover. If your tube is 3 or 4 in., the 
Pellon should be at least 20 in. wide to 
allow at least a wrap and a half on the 
tube with an edge left to catch the textile, 
and the same for the dust cover. Tape 
one long edge of the liner to the tube with 
Scotch Magic Mending Tape or acid-free 
framer’s tape. 

As shown in the drawing below, 
overlap the edge of the textile about 
3 in. on top of the liner and roll it in. 
Carefully guide the textile onto the roll so 
that it is smooth and even in tension. 
Straighten out buckles and folds as they 
occur. The liner tail is ideal for rolling 
fringed textiles because it grips the fringe 
and keeps it from folding over. 

Leave a few inches of the textile 
unrolled at the end, and lay the dust 
cover over it as you continue rolling. 
Wrap the roll with 2-in.-wide strips of 
Pellon that are long enough to go 
twice around the roll, and tie them. 

Don’t tie them tight, or you'll create 
wrinkles in the textile that will be 
difficult to remove. 


Pellon 
dust 
cover 














Books on fabric 
Is there a book that simply and 
visually describes fabrics? I must admit 
that terms I see on the backs of pattern 
envelopes, like tissue faille and pongée 
don’t mean much to me. 
—Ann Walper, Lancaster, TN 

David Coffin replies: I’m afraid the 
perfect fabric-reference book such as you 
describe doesn’t exist, or at least I 
haven't heard about it. There’s one book 
that makes a pretty good stab at it, but 
it’s far from perfect. To truly solve the 
problem, you’d need more than just a 
book. A couple of steamer trunks full of 
swatches would be a good start. 

Profiling Fabrics: Properties, 
Performance & Construction 
Techniques, by Debbie Ann Gioello 
(Fairchild, 1981, $33), is close to being 
what you describe. It has 292 pages of 
descriptions and black-and-white photos 
of modern garment fabrics, two fabrics 
per page. Each fabric is shown close up, 
and then draped, on-grain and on the 
bias. In some cases, the photos are 
helpful; in others, not: One plain weave 
looks much like another, and only the 
grossest distinctions show up in the 
draping pictures. The fabric examples 
shown tend to be the synthetics or 
blends, textile structures are described 
only and not illustrated, and the 
descriptive language is somewhat 
technical, as the book is aimed at the 
garment industry, not at home sewers. 
Despite these objections, Profiling 
Fabrics is probably the most 
comprehensive and visual reference 
available. Try to examine a copy through 
vour library’s interlibrary loan sevice 
before you order it, since it may not suit 
vour needs. 

If you can supplement the above 
book with a more readable and general 
book about textiles, you’d start to cover 
the territory. One of my favorites, 
unfortunately out of print, is Martin 
Hardingham’s The Fabric Catalog (1978). 
It’s aimed at the general reader/sewer, 
it’s full of interesting historical 
and social background information 
about the fabrics and their often odd 
names, and it contains plenty of 
pictures and technical talk. I listed 
more of my favorite textile books in 
Threads, No. 12, p. 45. 


About the answer people: Geoffrey I. Brown 
is a conservator at the Lowie Museum at 
the University of California, Berkeley. David 
Coffin ts an associate editor of Threads. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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ONLY AT SEARS—KENMORE 
COMPUTERIZED SEWING MACHINE 


So advanced, yet so easy to use— gg 
and at a price that's hard to beat! » > 


Sale ends December 24, 1988 






Sewing is so easy! 
a. Decorative stitching's 
a cinch with mirror 
Tutte [-Melelalige), 
eran: il 2B \- - b. “One touch” panel 
Three different styles of auto- Electronic foot control pro- Built-in storage/organizer tray programs commonly 
matically sewn buttonholes vides full power at all speeds keeps items where needed used stitches 
ome lutea mere) alt: lar 
fofelualelUi(-tar4-1e Mj 0) (olam:lale| 
wilelilelele-lisie-1-1[-fei le] at-y 
d. Electronically adjusts 
length and width 
of any stitch 


Special darning stitch makes —_3-position needle simplifies Easy drop-in bobbin lets 

difficult mending jobs easy difficult sewing tasks you change thread easily SWS) 

Available in most Sears retail stores. Price and date applies only to continental United <= " 
Your money S worth 


States except Alaska 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 1988 This item is readily available for sale as advertised. and a whole lot more. 














Matching plaids 


Here’s my method of matching stripes 
and plaids. Lay the corresponding pieces 
right sides together. Then turn back the 
seam allowance on the top piece from 'A4 
to *% in. Stitch on the turned-back seam 
allowance next to the fold, as shown 
below (‘4 in. away for heavy fabrics). 
Adjust the fabrics as you sew to line up 
the stripe or plaid exactly. The seam 
will lie flat and open and won’t pull out, 
since it is stitched through two layers 
of fabric. This method also works on 
curved seams and is always accurate 
because you're matching right sides. 
—Marguerite F. Connors, Danvers, MA 


Stitching 
line 





LA, 
- 





Fold upper seam allowance back almost 
to stitching line, and stitch along fold to 
match plaids exactly. 


Preserving pattern tissues 
You can conserve worn tissue-paper 
patterns or protect new ones and make 
them easier to use at the same time. 

I fuse lightweight, nonwoven, white 
interfacing to the wrong side of the 
pattern before I cut the pieces apart. 

This way, I don’t have to waste a lot of 

time and energy cutting the interfacing 

to an exact shape or risk getting goo on 

my iron. Since the lightweight interfacing 

is translucent, the pattern is legibile from 

both sides, and it’s also easier to cut 

accurately. The pattern is rip-resistant 

and easy to put away uncrumpled. 
—Tammy Baran, Orlando, FL 


Reinforcing socks 
Since I can no longer find nylon 
heel-and-toe filament, I use silk sewing 
thread to reinforce the heels and toes of 
socks when I’m knitting them. It works 
very well. I also find that I can eliminate 
stress when turning the corner on 
gussets by using an extra needle for several 
rounds. I arrange the stitches with the 
bottom of the heel on the first needle, one 
gusset on the second, the instep on the 
third, and the other gusset on the fourth. 
~Harriet N. Boker, Westerville, OH 








Weaving with pipe cleaners 
Pipe cleaners have become indispensable 
in my weaving studio. I can put them on 
very quickly, and I can remove them 
with one hand while !m beaming my 
loom. Theyre easily straightened and 
can be used again and again. I buy 
craft-style pipe cleaners because they’re 
a little longer than other pipe cleaners, 
and the chenille is thicker. I cut 
most of the pack in half for choke ties. 
The full-length ones are good for 
connecting the lease sticks, preserving 
the warp crosses, and immobilizing the 
beater while I’m threading the reed. 
After I’ve wound a warp, I take some cut 
pipe cleaners and secure the warp with 
two or three tight twists every vard. I also 
use the pipe cleaners to secure the 
ends of the warp. Then I insert full-length 
pipe cleaners as cross ties and chain 
the warp off my reel. The pipe cleaners 
are a bit stiff, but not distractingly so. 
—Judy Fisher, Belmont, CA 


Topstitching close to corners 
I’ve found a good way to prevent the 
sewing machine from “eating” your fabric 
as you topstitch close to the edges 
around corners. Thread a needle with a 
double strand, but don’t Knot it. Take 
one stitch through the very edge of the 
corner, as shown below. As you sew up 
to the corner and around it, hold the two 
ends of the thread so the corner won't 
be pulled down into the throat plate. 





—Mary A. Roehr, Memphis, TN | 
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Changing serger needles 
Changing a serger overlock needle, 
especially the round type, can be a real 
chore. If the eye doesn’t point directly 
at the operator, the machine won’t sew 
correctly. Here’s a simple solution. Make 
sure the scarf, the indented side of the 
needle, faces the rear. Insert the needle 
into the holder, and hold it up in the 
proper position by putting a pin point 
through its eye. Then tighten the screw. 
—Mary Jane McClelland, Diamond Bar, CA 


Pesky tron cords 
To keep the iron’s electrical cord out of 
the way, I inserted a hook into the ceiling 
directly over the ironing board. Looping 
the cord through the hook gets it up, away 
from the fabric. You’l] probably need an 
extension cord because of the extra height. 
—Sue Hodgson, Ferguson, MO 


Reinforcing grafted 
shoulder joins 
A shoulder seam that hasn’t been cast 
off and is grafted to give a seamless look 
can stretch, allowing the sleeve to 
become longer. You can reinforce the 
graft without affecting its appearance 
by crocheting a chain along the inside of 
the shoulder seam, from neck to sleeve. 
Pick up the inside loop of every stitch or 
every other stitch. The final crochet 
stitch should go into the top of the sleeve. 
This will keep the shoulder from 
stretching and will help support the 
weight of the sleeve. 

—Dorothy Bird, Guemes Island, WA 


An alternative to tubular 
bind-off 
I do most of my knitting on a standard- 
gauge knitting machine and work the 
ribbing by hand from the top down 
when the pieces are complete, using small 
(O to 2) needles. It’s hard to get a good 
tubular cast-off in a small gauge, but I’ve 
found that a technique of Elizabeth 
Zimmermann’s gives a neat, elastic edge. 

Hold the work on a single needle 
with the right side facing you. Break off 
the yarn, leaving a tail about four times 
the length of the piece to be bound off, 
and thread it on a tapestry needle. 
Bring the needle through the second loop 
from the end from right to left and 
back to front. Then insert the needle into 
the first stitch from left to right and 
front to back, and slip the first stitch off 
the needle, as shown below. Repeat 
across with an even tension. When you 
get to the last pair of stitches, bring the 
needle through the top of the first 
stitch to the back of the work, and 
weave it in. 

—Patricia Tongue Edraos, Boston, MA 
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Insert tapestry needle from right to left and 
back to front in second stitch from 

point of knitting needle. Then go left to 
right and front to back in end stitch, 

and drop it. 
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Vibrant, high quality silk dyes. 
Manufactured by Rupert, Gibbon & Spider Inc. 


For your evaluation and testing we 
offer a special 4 color sampler of 
Yellow, Magenta, Cyan & Black at 
only $8. 


NEW ADDITION! 
Heavy Duty Professional 
Vertical Fabric Steamer 


Jacquard Silk Colors: 
Paint on dyes for silk. 

Heat set or set with fixative. 
60ml. . . $2.75, 250ml. . . $6.75, 
1000ml. . . $16.75 


Heavy duty, 
Stainless steel 
cylinder. 


Constructed for 
life time usage. 


Dilutant Fixative: 
250ml. . $5.00, 1000ml. . . $10.00 


Gutta Resists: 
Colorless: 40z. . . $4.25, 80z. . . $7.00 


Gold, Silver, Black: 
4o0z... $6.95, 80z. . . $9.95 


Applicator Bottles: . . 90° 
Metal Nibs: . . $2.10 
Gutta Solvent: 40z. . . $2.95 


Steams fabric up 
to 54” wide. 


2000 watt, 120 volt 
heat source with 
safety cutout. 


Steaming insures 
optimum brightness 
and color 
predictability 

in fabric dyeing. 


Price: $695. 


Jacquard Silk Color Kit: Everything required for silk painting; including 
dyes, gutta, fixative, accessories and instruction booklet. . . $19.95 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider Inc. offers a full line of brushes, silk painting books 
and all accessories for dyeing and painting on fabric. Plus 70 different silk 
fabrics, 23 styles of silk scarves, silk men’s ties, silk camisoles and great cotton 
fabrics and scarves. Dealer inquiries welcomed. Ask for our free catalog. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider Inc. 
718 College Street, Healdsburg, CA 95448 (707) 433-9577 


BETTER COLOR 
FOR TEXTILES 


procion® mx fiber reactive dye e 70 colors 
free cloth color charts 

silks e cottons e silk scarves 

books e textile pens e and much more! 
supplies for painting on silk or cotton 
garment dyeing e silk screening 

air brushing e tie-dye e batik 

quilt making ¢ papermaking 


our friendly staff is at your service 
9-5 mon-fri (PST) to take your order, 
answer questions and handle 
catalog requests. 

let Brooks & Flynn come to you. 
1 (800) 822-2372 

1 (800) 345-2026 in california 
same day service e low prices 










BROOKS SINCE 1969 
& FLYNN 


BETTER COLOR FOR TEXTILES 


Dearie Ih 
BOX 2539 
ROHNERT PARK, CA 


we Brooks & Flynn 
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welcomes The American Express® Card 
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Manos handspun kettle dyed wool sweater kits as shown: The Prim- 
rose Woman’s S-M-L or Color Blocks Woman's or Man’s S-M-L, $120.00 
Color card $4.00. Call, write or visit: 


The Woolgatherer, Inc. 
1502 21st Street NW, Washington, DC 20036, (202) 466-3300 


Anyone can use 


ting patterns! 


just type your pattern into your IBM or com- 
patible personal computer (with at least 
192k) and KNIT ONE rewrites the instruc- 
tions for your individual gauge and size. 


DESIGNED FOR KNITTERS, NOT PROGRAMMERS! 


Write for more information or 
SEND TODAY! 


Please send me KNIT ONE. 
Enclosed is a check for $79.95. 


Name 
Address 
City EE sCStttatte Zip 


Penelope Craft Programs, Inc. 
Box 1204, Dept. T9, Maywood, NJ 07607 
201-368-8379 


NJ residents add 6% sales tax. 





AMEX accepted. 





Tambour hooks 


You can use steel crochet hooks in 
various sizes for tambour work. To build up 
the handle, twist a rubber band several 
times on the shaft where you want the 
hand grip to start, or apply several 
narrow layers of adhesive or masking 
tape. Next, wrap and glue felt cut to size 
around the tape and shaft until the 
handle is as thick as you wish. Then 
tape or rubber-band it at the top to keep it 
from slipping off the end. One mail-order 
source of tambour hooks not listed in 
Threads, No. 17 (pp. 6 and 8) is Aardvark 
Adventures, Box 2449, Livermore, CA 94550. 
-Ellen J. Riggan, Gloucester, VA | 


Fixing an embroidery mistake 

To get rid of stitch errors, thread a | 
blunt needle with scrap yarn. This keeps) 
it from getting lost. Insert the needle 
under the wrong stitches, keeping it flat 
against the right side of the embroidered 
fabric. Push the mistake loops to the 
center of the needle. Holding your 
scissors flat on the work with the open 
blades under the trapped needle, shear 
off the mistake, freeing the needle. 

Now you can tweeze the cut loops 
away from the underside. Use the needle 
to undo a few stitches on each side of | 
the error and anchor the tails. Then | 
rework the bald spot. | 

—K. M. Laing, Capitola, CA 


Felt buttons 


Felt buttons are lightweight even when 
they’re large; they can be used for 
decoration, as well as for closures. To 
make them, you need felt, scissors, and 
two small bowls, one with very hot 
water and the other with ice water. 

Cut the felt into squares the 
approximate size you wish the buttons 
to be. Dunk a square of felt into the hot 
water, into the ice water, and then 
into the hot water again. Between 
dunkings, squeeze the water out of the 
felted square and form it into a ball. 
Roll the ball between your palms with 
increasing pressure as it becomes 
round. Eventually, you'll be able to roll 
two or three balls of similar size at the 
same time. Set the balls aside to dry. One 
side may be slightly uneven, but you 
can use it for stitching through the felt. 

—Helen von Ammon, San Francisco, CA 








Tie-dyeing with children | 

I've found that ordinary elastic that’s | 

knotted once tightly will create a good 

resist, and it’s easy to handle when 

youre tie-dyeing with children. For easy 

removal when your're finished, pull the 

fabric apart from behind to release the 

knot without scissors. In addition, by 

using various widths of elastic, children 

can produce wonderful effects simply. | 

—Marli F. Popple, | 

Armadale, Victoria, Australia | 


Securing smocking gathers 
When I arrange the gathers for smocking, 
I wind the groups of gathered threads 
around a pin to hold them. I secure each | 
pin in the fabric with a butterfly from | ———— 
stud-type pierced earrings. Packages of | Do you have a handy tip, some good 
butterflies (or the newer style of — advice, or a source for hard-to-find 
rubber-lined holders) are inexpensive and | equipment or materials? Well pay $25 
can be bought at many department-store for each item we publish. Send details, 
costume-jewelry counters. photos, or sketches (we'll redraw them) 
—Roberta Crosby, Burnaby, BC, Canada to Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 





SUPER FOR BLOCKING KNIT AND WOVEN FIBERS 


First and still the finest Made in the U.S.A., the Jiffy we 
Made in U.S.A. since 1940 Steamer will give you years of The Original 
dependable performance. 


Professional Magnifier 
Lamp by Dazor Corp. 





The Ultimate Accessory for 


® Five times faster 
than ironing 
e Can’t scorch the 
| finest materials 


| i q e Compact, lightweight, rolls 
}H on casters 
}/ | e New, longer-lasting solid 


brass J-2 heating unit virtually 


sity 


STEAMER 





Workers of Fine Needlecrafts 


y; A impossible to burn out e See your work twice as large 
: : J) : thermostat. 7 plus $5.00 p/h ° 
Y @ New Noryl© steam hea . . 
TERE CISEE A aIeeGEIOare: J-3 $208.00 e We are mail order retailers 
touch (Aluminum steam plus $5.00 p/h e Use MasterCharge — VISA — Check 


head optional) 





e J-3 features dual thermostat 
and built-in tank of #304 
stainless steel 


we J2 J-3 


Memphis, TN 38117 


to your home 


(901) 682-2358 


Phone 704-375-5095 


J-2 1-gallon cl Crafts Unlimited 
Recon sticraroer sad j Free UPS Delivery DOWNIE ENTERPRISES 
water bottle 4986 Warwick 


P.O. Box 9526 
Charlotte, N.C. 28299 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
Send or call for brochure and prices _ | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


x 3% CLIP AND SAVE THIS AD 





Tenn. residents add 7-3/4% sales tax. Terms Cash or C.O.D. 














J-2 $149.00 


Vintage Patterns 
Are vou looking for something unique in 
patterns? Then you'll want to see our catalog 
of authentic vintage patterns. These multi- 
sized patterns are durable and timeless, 
from over 100 Ethnic and Period designs rang- 
ing from 18340-1950. We also carry assorted 
doll and country craft patterns, antique pearl 
buttons, semi-precious beads, books on period 
clothing, and other accessories for the discrimi- 
naling seamstress. 


CLEAN NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Premium qualily NEW ZEALAND Romney, Coopworth and Perendale fleeces. Each is 
hand selected for you, the serious handspinner. 


We offer the Romney fleece in a number of natural shades, ranging from dark brown 
through to white. The Coopworth and Perendale fleeces are available in white only. 
Packed in 6 Ib lots our beautiful white or naturally shaded wool costs the same per 
pound as follows: US$4.45 per Ib for 54 Ibs or more 

US$4.75 per Ib for 12-48 Ibs 

US$5.00 per Ib for 6 Ibs 


(Choose 


Prices include postage, insurance, all documentation and airmail advice when the 
wool is shipped. 


If you would like fo examine some examples of the top quality fleeces we export all 

over the world, we will send you obligation free samples at no gadis to you. Send 

your name and address to: 

Catalog $3.1) or 

Carol and Malcolm Dewe, a 
: FREE with Orde he patte : 3 h df. 

P.O. Box 93, Feilding 5600, with Order of the pattern featured in this ac 


NEW ZEALAND. 


IRAs Slows 
bv Past Patterns 
Sic 10-20 in ome palhern 
‘soo, Pail 
SLM) ppd. 
Pu. Re, Add 6° Sales Tay 


Campbell s 
R.D.1, Box 1444, Dept. 
Herndon, PA 17830 
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ANTIQUE JAPANESE TEXTILES 


INDIGO PRINTS, KIMONOS! 


FOR TEXTILE DESIGNERS & COLLECTORS IN SILK, 
LINEN & COTTON! ALSO OBIS & OBIZIME. HAND-DYED 
SHIBORI & IKATS, FROM 1863 TO 1955; OVER 10,000 
KIMONOS IN STOCK! WHEN YOU VISIT JAPAN, CALL ON 
OMOSHIRO-YA. WE WILL GIVE YOU A SPECIAL PRICE! 


_ts tsuk othe aii Koide _ | | eNi iss0n Seimei 
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OMOSHIRO-YVA 
Kichijoji station(Chua Line) Eost Exet 
1-11-2)-101 Higashi-cho Kichijoji Musashino-shi Tokyo 180 


Chuo Line to Shinjuku 
220422-22-8565 


Seiyu Store * 






Eost Exit 





to Kunitachi 





Kichijoji Stotion Kichijoji-moin Stree! 





NORTHWEST LOOMS 


The PlONEER takes the time out of warping 
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Warping is quick and easy 
Warp right on loom 

Change warp as you weave 
Crafted of Eastern hardwoods 
Floor and table jack-type looms 


NORTHWEST LOOMS 
P.O. Box 78583, Seattle, WA 98178-9998 


ATTEND THE 14TH | 
ANNUAL SUMMER | 
WORKSHOP OF | 


HAUTE 
COUTURE 


SEWING 


Diacover the secrets of high 
fashion, heighten your sewing 
skills and master French hand 
finishing. Sharpen your eye for 
design and learn haute couture 
construction and finishing in 


the tradition of the French ann 

masters. Concentrated two- 

week sessions. ViIE 

Join other enthusiastic INSTITUTE 
OF DESIGN 


home sewers, professional 

dressmakers, entrepreneurs and educators for 
a learning vacation at a Colorado mountain 
resort. Cultivate the art of fashion. 


Ann Hyde Institute of Design « P. O. Box 
61271, Denver, CO 80206 « (303) 355-1655 


C1988 Meleo Industries, Inc 





The DROP SPINDLE 








IT’S FROM MELCO’ 


417 E. Central 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


Hand Dyed Yarns ——— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 


Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 


What you 
can do with 
your new 


STELLAR 1 


embroidery 
business 


for just 


$6,495 


or $160* a month! 


2 + Malco Shella i 
124th Avenue 





NAME 

CITY STATE ZIP *Subject to credit approval. Based on 5 year lease. Monthly payment does not include tax or freight charges. 
TELEPHONE Featuring the professional stitching quality made possible by satin stitching. The needle moves up 

T lol SeARRISEND ERGRAURE and down while the hooped material is guided by the pantograph for precise stitches. Computerized 


for ease of operation and identical quality from the first design to the last. 


December 1988/January 1989 
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Above, metal threads, clockwise from left: Check purls (3 samples), pearl purts (5 samples), 
plate, and passing thread, the metal thread most people know. At right, a jacquard loom bialt 


in 1870 weaving gold lace. 


All that glitters is 

metal thread 

Many of the metal embroiderv threads 
that are imported into the U.S. come from 
the company of Stephen Simpson, Ltd., 
located in Preston, England. Since I’ve 
used Simpson’s threads for vears, I was 
delighted to have an opportunity to visit 
its plant as a guest of the director, 
Michael Briggs. He and his statf explained 
the procedures for manufacturing 

metal threads and laces and for producing 
embroidered goods. 

Stephen Simpson was a clockmaker 
and watchmaker in Preston in the early 
1800s. French Huguenots, fleeing 
persecution, settled in that prosperous 
town and worked embroidery with gold 
threads for income. When the rollers they 
used for flattening metal needed 
polishing, they asked Simpson for help. 
Simpson decided that making metal 
threads was worth pursuing and thus 
founded Stephen Simpson, Ltd. 

Flattened metal thread, called plate, 
or drawn-metal wire may be used for 
embroidery, or it may be processed into 
other threads. Until two vears ago, the 
plant still made its own wire and plate. 
The foundry would make burnished gold 
wire, for example, by first drawing 
down and polishing a 2’4-in. x 10-in. 
silver bar toa 1’A-ft. x 5-ft. sheet. Gold 
was rolled around the outside of the 
silver, and the whole sheet was put into 
a heated furnace until it glowed a cherry 
red. Then the metal was placed in 
rollers, and three men with burnishing 
tools, rather like clubs with shaped 
cobbles on the ends, would rub the gold 
until it adhered firmly to the silver. The 
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resulting bar was further drawn down to 
wire with a diameter as fine as 

.0025 in., vielding a mile of thread per 
ounce of metal. Now the firm buys metal 
wire and plate and polyvinyl! threads 
coated with metal. 

Wire and plate may be made into 
passing thread (plate wrapped around a 
fiber core), twists (thread with two or 
more plies of passing thread), purls 
(hollow thread made of wire or plate 
that has been coiled around a needle), 
laces, and braids. Because of the high 
cost of materials, special threads are 
produced by order only. I ordered 
threads similar to those produced in 
medieval times so I could duplicate 
some ancient embroidery. 

In one area, I watched purls being 
made. Round wire or flat plate from a 
spool was being coiled around a needle. 
Round needles are used for smooth (made 
with plate) and rough (made with wire) 
purls. A glittery check purl is produced 
when plate is wrapped around a needle 
with a triangular cross section. As the 
length of purl is forced off the end of 
the needle, it runs through a tube and is 
cut off at a suitable length. Pearl purl is 
produced when metal that has a crown 
side and a convex side is wrapped 
around a needle. 

In another area I watched wonderful 
gold laces being woven on one of three 
jacquard looms (above-right photo) that 
have been in operation in the weaving 
room since about 1870. Modern looms 
run faster, but their greater speed 
produces greater tension, which 
decreases the luster and texture of 
the laces. 





The firm began its embroidery area 
after Stephen Simpson’s daughters 
learned metal-thread embroidery from 
the Huguenots. The firm makes heraldic 
badges for the Ministry of Defence, 
the Masonic Lodge, and the officers 
aboard the HMS Queen Elizabeth IT, 
as it did for the HMS Titanic. 

Badge designs are pricked with a needle 
into a brass template or pattern. To 
transfer the pattern to fabric, a 
calcium-carbonate-based paste is forced 
through the holes with a brush. These 
brass patterns, which are valuable to 
museums and historical societies for 
their archival value, have been carefully 
stored for over 150 vears. 

The embroidery room has about 20 
women stitchers. Each embroiderer does 
her own framing up on an adjustable 
embroidery frame. The work is executed 
with the frame suspended on a trestle. 
The stitchers do all the types of 
embroidery required, but only a few 
specialize in working with plate. 

Hand-embroidered items have 
become so expensive that many firms also 
offer machine-embroidered ones. The 
plant uses Japanese computerized 
machines, whose memories hold 
thousands of stitches, to work eight to ten 
hoops at the same time. Large orders 
can be produced quickly, and clients who 
can’t afford hand-embroidered items 
can still have attractive, nicely 
embellished ones. —Sara Hamilton 


Hamilton, an art historian specializing 
in historic textiles and an instructor for 
silk- and metal-thread embroidery, 

lives in Boerne, TX. 
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KAGEDO 


VA lale-lele.-walald(e lb (— 
Japanese Silks 
Fine Kimono & 
@)]e)ea-le)aianie)s 
Textile Artists 


Small Custom Sorted Orders 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Inquiries Welcome 
Samples Three Dollars 
Gn \€) 18/8) 

55 Spring Street 
Seattle, WA 98104 
206-467-9077 
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<i craft education 
WORCESTER 
CENTER FOR CRAFTS 


e 
- 


25 Sagamore Road Sagamore Road 
(508) 753-8183 


RY, DYES for Fabric Design 


a ae PROFAB TEXTILE Inks & PIGMENTS 
a ue 7 3 Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print 
cr +. a 0% Remarkably soft - Unbelievably permanent 


t+ + + + + + 


; ¢ 
BP oF yO" 0". PROcion H powder & PROcion H Liquid Dyes 
Lr - ae p + + + + + + 
- ae e a 
x oo = as Liquid Reactive Dyes \\ f. 
V ot 
2 =— aD 
of RR —; — oN “a 
hemical & Dye “t\ 
ee oe | 
eg oe P.O. BOX 14 SOMERSET. MASS. 02726 {1C. THE Professional 


PHONE: 617-676-3838 Supplier 
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IT'S TRANSPARENT!!! 


*~ GRAPH HELPS Q 


DESIGN KIT 


“Transparent Graphs that let § 
, you easily & quickly trace any ‘\ 
g cloth print, picture or logo into 


a knitting graph for: ( 
machine knitters 
1 * duplicate stitch | 
Only $12.99 Si? \ 
i 












* hand knitters 


} Kit Includes: 
j * 5 sizes of reusable Ys fo 
\) transparent graphs oS ad 
*Matching magnetic -fi~ 
E euler: 
* Hints & tips Sua 


ULTRA-FAST 
COMBO-PICK-UP e 


ee 


TRANSFER TOOLS ( 
FOR MACHINE KNITTERS 


The JOLIE UNICORNS 4} 
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N 
Q 
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“5 ) 
S 6S 
( a 0° | wie ( 
7 J : 
) Please add $2.50 per order / OKO cK ( 
. postage & handling * S ch ( 
( WRITE FOR Universal $8.50 DEALERS A 
QA ReKMnc — Saninaarso Wy. CSTE AD 


Bulky $8.80 
*Plus $1.00 S&H 
(unicorns only) 


IE eu. 


BOX 91-DEPT. T 
REMBRANDT, 1A 50576 
(712) 286-KNIT 
= & eegg 


The Coneannon Collection 
51 Grove Street @ San Ratael, Calitornia 94901 
Importers of Fine 


Natural Fiber Yarns 


We would be pleased to send shade cards of our introductory collection. $3.00. 


FACTORY STORE, 


We feature top quality mohair, wool, cotton, 
and silk yarns for hand and machine knitting 
and weaving at discount prices. 


Send for our 1988 sample package— $5.00 


12 PERKINS STREET, D-106T, LOWELL, MA 01854 (508) 937-0320 
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Its colors undimmed by time, Kathleen Saxe’s coat is made of wool woven over wide-mesh net. 


A coat of many uses 

Before my tall, willowy mother married 
my father, she was a career gir] of sorts. 
After the engagement was announced, 
she spent her hard-earned money 
preparing a trousseau. One of her first 
stops was the elegant, new Pelletier’s 
department store in downtown Sioux 
City, LA. (The original Pelletier’s had 
burned to the ground several years 
before.) Among the items she selected was 
a multicolor coat (photo at left). The 
label says only “Made in Hungary.” The 
many colors of wool, which have 
remained remarkably true, are woven 
over a wide-mesh-net material in a 
beautiful but simple design. The coat has 
required a stitch or two in a few places 
that were, no doubt, caught on a twig, a 
dog tooth, or a high-heeled shoe, yet it 
remains in wonderful condition. 

While we were growing up, the coat 
was one of the staples of the Dress-Up Box. 
It traipsed around the neighborhood, 
attended costume parties, and appeared in 
class plays more times than anyone can 
remember. After I was married and living 
in Chicago, Mother and I were going 
through some things, and the coat 
surfaced once again. Since it was, after 
all, the 60s and the dawning of the Age of 
Aquarius, I decided it was my turn to 
wear the coat. It looked rather chic, and I 
was often stopped and asked about it by 
a well-heeled matron. 

The truth is, I know very little about 
this coat. Is it Hungarian folk art? Was it 
made by an ancient ancestor of Kaffe 
Fassett? All I know is that I’m still 
wearing it, and although it doesn’t go 
around me as easily as it once did, it still 
looks beautiful and has those wonderful, 
magical colors. —Kathleen C. Saxe 


Saxe ia a knitter and gardener in 
Sioux City, IA. 





Meeting over 

the click of needles 

There are relatively few knitters out 

here in Hawaii, so I was delighted to head 
east for the national convention of The 
Knitting Guild of America (TKGA), held 
last March in Tysons Corner, VA. 
Attended by over 400 knitters, the 
convention offered a full slate of 
specialized knitting classes for all skill 
levels, awards for original designs, 
illuminating discussions of the shop- 
owning and professional knitting- 

design climate, a Knitting Market offering 
varns, books, accessories, and above all, 
the opportunity to converse with others 
whose knitting enthusiasm matched mine. 
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Organized in May of 1984, TKGA 
provides education and communication 
for those wishing to advance the quality 


of workmanship and creativity in knitting. 


The guild’s increasing sophistication is 
being matched by its growing membership, 
now over 4,000. TKGA offers 
correspondence courses, slide shows, 
VCR tapes, and a Master Knitting Program 
in three levels of knitting proficiency. 

To me, one of the most important 
developments in the guild was the 
creation of a Professional Designer 
membership category, which provides a 
network for designers, helps to set and 
maintain high standards of design, and 
brings new talent into the field. 


An early highlight of the convention 
was a professional designers’ meeting, at 
which Margaret Gilman from McCall’s 
Needlework and Crafts magazine, Susan 
Mattson from Susan Bates, and Barbara 
Rondeau from Leisure Arts gave pointers 
on submitting designs for publication. 
Conversation led to the issue of making a 
living in knitting design. New Zealander 
Lee Anderson noted that she had little 
difficulty placing her work in New York 
markets and had been able to 
economically employ handknitters to 
help her. Her enviable situation wasn’t 
echoed on this side of the Pacific. One 
attendee felt it might be impossible to 
make a living as a free-lance designer 
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in the U'S. today. Significantly, she was 
not contradicted by any of the 
American participants. 

In Shirley MacNulty’s session for 
prospective knitting teachers, a discussion 
of the value of one’s time led one 
participant to observe that the skill of 
knitting, even when of undoubtedly 
artistic and professional quality, is valued 
far less than, say, piano playing. A 
music teacher can thus charge more than 
a knitting teacher for the same time 
and effort. Fees depend on location, 
ranging from below minimum wage to 
over $18 an hour. Another participant 
noted that local hobby knitters in her 
area were willing to sell their handknit 
sweaters for prices equivalent to less 
than $1 an hour for labor, thus making 
the public expect to pay unrealistically 
low prices for handknit work. Again, no 
one disagreed, but the consensus 
seemed to be that the issue often comes 
down to selling your work fora 
ridiculous wage or not selling it at all. 

Besides talking over these thorny and 
somewhat depressing issues, I had hours 
of fun, particularly in the classes. I 
thought I already knew what diagonal 
knitting was, but in Irene Preston 
Miller’s class I found the intricacies of 
shaping and calculating diagonally knit 
pieces astonishingly challenging. 

Zena Mae Chesley offered enlightening 
critiques of participants’ work in her class 
on how judges look at knitting. We 
admired a cabled, white cotton twin set, 
but Zena Mae picked out a twisted 
stitch in one sleeve and some “hiccups” in 
the seaming. Seaming was a common 
problem, as were cables that moved into 
seams and picked up stitches along 
edges. Overall, I was relieved to see that 
other knitters shared my problems, and 
this seminar also confirmed that there is 
apparently nothing that a knitting 
judge “won't notice.” 

The convention banquet featured the 
presentation of awards for the 
1988 TKGA Design Competition for the 
nonprofessional members; the quality of 
entries improves each year. Winning 
designs are scheduled to appear in Cast 
On, the guild’s magazine that is 
included as part of TKGA membership. 

The next TKGA convention will be 
April 27-May 1, in Denver, CO. Early 
registration is essential to ensure class 
selections. For more information, contact 
TKGA, Box 1606, Knoxville, TN 37901; 
(615) 524-2401. —Judith Eckhardt Greer 


Greer, whose article, “Knitting for 


Kids,” appeared in Threads, No. 16, p. 24, 
lives in Honolulu, HI. 
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Hooked on trees 

One year, our group of traditional rug- 
hooking artists, the Potomac Thrummers, 
decided to decorate a tree for the 
Smithsonian’s Trees of Christmas 
exhibit. The Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C., displays 10 to 13 live 
Christmas trees in the American 

History Museum from mid-December 
through the first week of January. Each 
tree is a work of art, decorated with 
ornaments representing a theme. We 
went as a group to see the display and 
were sold on the project. Making the 
ornaments would be fun, but even more 
appealing was the thought of our 
handiwork being on exhibit in a museum. 

A call to the Smithsonian’s Office of 
Horticulture put us in touch with 
Lauranne Nash, who sent us a set of 
guidelines. We were required to submit 6 
to 12 samples by the end of February 
for jurying. Notification of acceptance or 
rejection would reach us in June. 
Accepted ornaments would become the 
property of the Smithsonian and might 
be reused or loaned to other museums. 

With great hope and enthusiasm we 
hooked some samples, plus a three- 
dimensional dancing angel (photo, 
above left) for the top of the tree and a 
tree skirt of eight ethnic angels. Our 
rule was that all ornament designs had to 
be original or had to be adapted from 
Christmas cards, wrapping paper, 
pictures, or catalogs. We began sharing 
ideas, materials, and techniques, 
and our “Smithsonian Hope Chest” 
filled with ornaments. 

After writing a brief narrative about 
the ornaments to include with the samples, 
we took them to the Smithsonian. If we 
were rejected, we would not be totally 
disappointed, because we were all 
reluctant to part with our little gems. 

In July we received word that we had 
been assigned a 10-ft. tall tree, requiring 
250 to 300 ornaments. 





Anangel dancing on the top of a Smithsonian 
Christmas tree (left) and merry-go-round 
tree ornaments (above), hooked in wool by 
Mary Burton. (Photos by Mary Burton) 


We managed to make 270 ornaments. 
Once we hooked a piece, we stabilized the 
canvas with zigzag stitching close to the 
hooking, trimmed it, and carefully turned 
under the edges, taking care not to 
distort the lines. One person coordinated 
the job of backing each ornament with 
felt, using a hot-melt-glue gun and 
attaching cord for hanging. 

All ornaments had to be numbered 
and catalogued with the maker’s name 
and address and submitted by early 
December. The Smithsonian assigned a 
time to us for decorating and taking 
down the tree. 

As contributors, we were invited toa 
special reception and grand opening at 
the Smithsonian, which included local 
TV stations and the press. Needless to say, 
few of us missed this event. 

The project was fun and exhausting, 
but it was not without frustration and 
disappointment. The soft boughs of the 
tree we were assigned drooped downward 
with each ornament that we added, even 
with wire support. We also discovered that 
we couldn't use the tree skirt. 
Nonetheless, decorating a Smithsonian tree 
was an experience we enjoyed, and our 
families and friends proudly supported 
“our tree.” We got a special, warm 
feeling as we stood quietly next to the tree 
and watched children and parents 
singling out this and that ornament with, 
“Oh look, there’s Peter Pan!” or “I 
counted sixteen merry-go-round animals!” 
(See photo, above right.) When you 
think, “Hey! I made a contribution to the 
Smithsonian’ you feel good. 

If vou’re interested in decorating a 
tree, contact Lauranne Nash, Coordinator 
of Horticulture Services, Office of 
Horticulture, Smithsonian Institution, 
2401 Arts and Industries Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20560. —Mary Noonan 


Noonan, president of the Potomac 
Thrummers, lives in Brookeville, MD. 
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ARE YOU MISSING 
A QUILTER’S MOST 





Whether you're an accomplished quilter or 
al) We beginning, you're missing out on a 
quilter's most valuable tool — Quilter’s 
Newsletter Magazine! Many quilters call it 

“the quilter's bible” because it’s everything 

they need for ideas and inspiration, for 
keeping on top of the world of quilts and 
_ quilting, and the perfect source for 
dozens of fresh, exciting new patterns. 
Each issue is like a giant quilt show, 
_ packed with glowing color photos of 50 
to 100 quilts, news, features, and more! 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE: 


¥ Crisp, clear instructions for 100-150 quilts, taking 
you from cutting right through final assembly! 

¥ Full-size, ready-to-go pattern pieces (no enlarging 
from grids) — many with custom quilting designs, too! 

¥ Quiltmaking lessons and workshops for all levels, 
whether you're a beginner or real “pro”! 

¥ 10 issues a year (more than any other quilt magazine) 
packed with photos, features, news, and lots more! 


FREE QUILT CATALOG & PATTERN! Get a cataiog of sup- 
plies and pattems plus a bonus pattem FRE Ewith your first issue! 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE: You'll be 
delighted or your money back, no questions asked! 
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With the wrong side of a completed row of 
diamond-shaped, paper-backed quilt pieces 
infront of her, a Janette checks the position 
of one of 300 diamonds against a master 
diagram. (Photo by Eileen Morris) 


A Quilt for Jane 

For two years, our small band of loyalists 
regularly gathered to pay homage with our 
quilting needles to a long-deceased 
English authoress. We are members of the 
Jane Austen Society of North America 
(JASNA), a literary society of Americans 
and Canadians with more than a 

passing interest in that 18th-century 
mistress of irony. Lectures, reading, 

films, and games can go only so far in 
capturing and holding the attention of 
even the most devoted members. So it was 
that in 1986 our chapter in Chicago, IL, 
decided to copy a quilt made in about 
1815 by Jane Austen, her mother, and 
her sister, Cassandra. 

The original quilt hangs in Chawton 
Cottage, Jane Austen’s last home, in 
Alton, Hampshire, England. The quilt 
has 300 large diamond-shaped pieces of 
fabric laid in rows, 280 large half- 
diamond pieces, 1,000 small diamond 
pieces, and an unknown quantity of 
small half- and quarter-diamond pieces. 
Its pastel colors and regular design 
seem somehow appropriate for the work 
of a spinster who enjoyed a retiring, 
serene life with her parents until the day 
she died. The diamond pieces are 
framed against a backdrop of tiny pink 
polka dots on white. Crowning the quilt 
is its centerpiece, a basket spilling flowers 
and birds. 

We wanted to finish the 7’A-ft. x 9-ft 
quilt in time for the JASNA’s annual 
meeting last October, after which it 
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would be loaned to chapters across the 
continent. This project was a greater 
challenge than it seemed at first, for the 
number of novice seamstresses in our 
chapter far outweighed those to whom a 
needle is almost an extra digit. But 20 
of us decided to take up the gauntlet. 

The idea for the quilt came froma 
member who had seen the pattern in a 
women’s magazine, which also gave the 
name of the distributors of the Jane 
Austen Fabric Collection—Hensel & 
Associates of Chicago. The collection, 
designed by Bailey and Griffin of 
Philadelphia, PA, has polished cotton and 
chintzes and subtle colors and patterns 
that reflect the elegance of Jane Austen’s 
era. Each fabric design is whimsically 
named for a Jane Austen heroine. 

Apparently, the fabric company and its 
distributors were touched by our appeals, 
and perhaps slightly amused by our 
fervor, as they donated 14 wonderful 
pieces of fabric (including 6 yd. for the 
backing), saving us about $700. 

The quilters gathered enthusiastically 
for an inaugural meeting in October of 
1986 at the Wild Goose Chase Quilt 
Gallery in Chicago, where proprietress 
Marilyn Packer graciously agreed to 
guide our group and give us quilting 
lessons at the same time. It turned out 
to be providential that she did so, as 
problems began arising immediately. 

First we learned that the Jane Austen 
Quilt pattern in the magazine wouldn't 
work. We were discouraged, but we 
Janeites, as we call ourselves, pressed 
onward. We decided to make the pieces 
and then redesign the quilt. 

Even those of us who could barely 
hold a needle in the beginning began to 
find ourselves chatting casually about 
templates, patterns, and outlines. As the 
quilt’s origins were English, we decided 
to sew it, using an English technique; we 
would back each piece with paper, then 
fold over the seam allowance before basting. 

After a year, we finally finished the 
pieces. A Janeite with an engineering 
background took home the thousands 
of geometric fabric pieces and redesigned 
the faulty pattern around the flower- 
basket centerpiece. 

At the opening reception honoring 
the British and Canadian consuls in 
Chicago, the quilt was the real star. It 
was unveiled with a dramatic flourish and 
toasted with huzzahs and French wine, 
which Jane Austen professed to be 
fond of. —Hilary Richardson Bagnato 


Bagnato is a Chicago-based editor 
and JASNA member who can barely 
thread a needle. 





Japanese folk textiles 

During the Meiji era in Japan, which 
spanned the years 1868 to 1912, 
industrial fabric manufacturing and the 
importation of textiles all but replaced 
local handspinning, weaving, and 

dyeing. Until this time, textiles that were 
used for everyday and festive occasions 
were woven from a wide range of 
materials. Among these materials were 
banana and agave fibers, paper, hemp, 
short-fiber cotton, wool, and silk. Most 

of the textiles were woven on rudimentary 
looms. To decorate the relatively simply 
woven fabric, craftspeople devoted a great 
deal of time and effort to preweaving 

and postweaving dyeing and painting. 
Techniques included kasuri, in which 
complex patterns are achieved by the 
laborious tying and dyeing of threads 
before weaving; and tsutsugaki, in which 
designs are outlined in white paste- 
resist (photo below) before the fabric is 
dipped into dye. 

The White Collection, a comprehensive 
group of traditional folk textiles in 
everyday and festival garments is on 
display at the Japan Society Gallery 
(333 E. 47th St., New York, NY) until 
Dec. 11. Most of the textiles in the 
collection are from the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries and represent 
fiber arts practiced by few craftspeople 
today. For information on the collection 
and on the full-color monograph, 
contact the Japan Society Gallery 
at (212) 832-1155. —Erica Weeder 


Weeder is a free-lance artist who is 
currently working with the Japan 
Society Gallery. 





Westerners may see a man on the moon, but 
the Japanese see a rabbit. On this sleeveless 
outer garment (Kataginu) woven from hemp 
and dyed primarily with a rice-paste resist 
technique, rabbits pound rice and carry 
rice plants and ricecakesin front of the full 
moon. (Photo by Orville Crane) 
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New...the first in a line 
of Threads books. 


A tiny speck in the North Sea far off 


world over for its traditional stranded 
knitting. Rich in pattern and sumptuous 
in color, this style of knitting has 


become enormously popular in America. 


Much of the credit goes to Alice 
Starmore. a talented Scottish knitter, 
author, and teacher. 

In Alice Starmore’s Book of Fair Isle 
Knitting, Starmore gives you the most 
comprehensive account of the craft yet 
written. She begins with its fascinating 
history, then goes on to examine the 
three key aspects of Fair Isle knitting: 
pattern, color and technique. 

First, in the chapter on pattern, 
you ll learn what constitutes a true Fair 
Isle pattern and how to produce it. 
Next, Starmore unveils the secrets of 
working with color, the hallmark of 


x4 Set ideas for color and 
1d {elel patterns anywhere—from 
[| trucks on a city street to 
flowers in a meadow.) 
Finally, using over 250 
photographs, charts, and 
drawings, Starmore gives 


‘ all the traditional 
techniques of her craft. 

Starmore also shares a 
whole wardrobe of 
patterns for sweaters, 
hats, mittens, and vests. There’s even a 
chapter on creating original designs, so 
you can go beyond her patterns and use 
what you've learned to make vour own 
stunning Fair Isle pieces. 





Order your copy today. 
Hardcover, color, 208 pages. 
255 illustrations, $24.95 
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mainland Scotland. Fair Isle is known the 


Fair Isle knitting. (You can 


you in-depth instruction in 


around: “Why did you do that to my...?” 
We enjoyed the exercise so much that we 
decided to try painting together. 

It wasn’t easy developing our work 
etiquette. We seemed to want to work at 
the same place at the same time, and 
we had to resolve the feeling that the 
piece had been transformed by the 
other into something we’d never 
considered, and perhaps, didn’t like. 

The care and respect we’ve had to develop 
for each other’s habits and techniques 
has carried over into our personal lives. 

Whoever feels a strong passion to 
starta piece is the one who begins 
planning it and suggests the size. We 
encourage each other, and we might 
discuss the work before we start it, 
while we’re working on it, and after we’ve 
finished it. Although we draw some 
images from history, nature, dreams, or 
visions, other images grow in front of 
our eyes as we work. The result is an 
endlessly fascinating combination of 
discipline and freedom. —Victoria + Dodd 
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Two artists working harmoniously on the same piece, such as “Aether...Or?” ts rare. Polymer 
on silk by Victoria + Dodd. (Photo by Kerper Studio) 


Painting together in harmony 
The fact that we always create silk 
paintings together is a mystery to many. 
We paint images on silk, each of us 
working on his/her own motifs or ideas on 
the same piece of fabric. While we may 
use some aspect of the other’s image or 
add to it, we don’t try to create each 
other’s images. Our individual images 


work together to create a large, more 
complex, interactive image (above photo). 
Our painting started as the result ofa 
class we took to explore how creativity is 
affected by whether one is left- or right- 
brained. One exercise was to draw a picture 
with someone. Each person drew alternately 
until time was called. No talking was 
allowed. Later, the conversation centered 
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Victoria and Dodd Valdés-Dapena- 
Hiltebeitel specialize in painting 
extravagant silk in Collegeville, PA. 
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Silk Scarves 
Cotton Fabric 
Garments for dyeing 


FREE CATALOG 


(800) 542-5227 or 
in Calif. call (415) 456-7657 


| DHARMA TRADING CO. 
; P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 


Discount Prices 


Featuring exciting uses of dyes; 
dipping, resisting, discharging, 
painting, etc., with over 60 fiber 
samples andactual fabric swatches 
included. Researched and dyed 
by COLOR TRENDS. 


Containing exact dye formulas 
and extensive dye technology. 


Showing trends in fashion colors. 


EMPHASIS: color inspiration 


and color interaction! 


Published Spring and Fall, 
2 Issues-One Year $32.00 


Wash. State residents 
add $2.53 State Sales Tax 


8037 9th N.W. Dept. T 
Seattle, Washington 98117 


This new, 20-page Cotton Clouds catalog 
contains over 500 samples of our quality 


cotton yarns—mercerized perles, bouciés, 
flakes, thick-thins, and an ever-changing 
i selection of Cotton Clouds specials. 
Patterns, how-to books, videos, tools, 
looms, kits, and many useful tips make 
} our better-than-ever catalog a must for 
knitters, spinners, and weavers who care 
4 about their craft. 
| Join the thousands of satisfied custom- 
| ers who save money while shopping the 


] easy, satisfaction-guaran- 
teed-or-money-back way. 

) Send $7.00 today to re- 
ceive your new Cotton Clouds 


catalog plus newsletters and | 
: . COTTON 
notices of exclusive sales. CLOUDS 


% 
Credit Card Orders 800-322-7888 


AZ 1-602-428-7000 





SUBSCRIBE TODAY Complete and mail to: Cotton Clouds, Rt. 2 DH 16-T 
Safford, Arizona 85546 
c Ge Ouran’ COLOR TRENDS LiEnclosed is $7.00 for my 1988 Cotton Clouds catalog i 
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American Quilter’s Society/Hobbs Bonded Fibers 


presents the 3rd Annual 


ashion Show & Contest 


The Fashion Show & 
Contest will be held at the 
Executive Inn, Paducah, 
Kentucky, in conjunction 
with the 5th Annual AQS 
Quilt Show. Fifty quilted 
fashions will be selected 
by a panel of judges from 
submitted slides. The 
garments will be modeled 
Saturday, April 22, 1989. 
Cash awards for the best 
quilted designs will be 
presented. 


For Fashion Show informa- 
tion or to enter a quilt in the 
5th Annual AQS Show & 
Contest, April 20-23, write: 


ECONOMY PRICED 


® ATACHINE KNITTING CONED YARNS 


When your machine knitting projects 
require economy as well as clear 
4, colors and good looks, ask for Mary 
) Lue's Yarns. Choose from a complete 
y line of first quality basics. All 
Nh) easy-care acrylic for active knit- 
\ - 3/15, 2/15, 3/11, 4/8, 2/24 
Sizes. Write for the location of 
\ your nearest dealer and send $2.00 
y, for a complete sample color card. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
Mite OR Call Toll Free Today! 
1-800-622-5433 


Mary Lue’s Knitting World 


104 VW! Broadway 
St. Peter, MN S6G082 
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i: BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! | 
| | 
| SPEED TAILORING | 
| A completely iltustrated spiral-bound book showing the | 
| fastest and easiest way to construct a woman’s lined | 
| jacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine | 
| shoulder pad application, professional collar and lapel | 
| placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, and | 
| more. $12.95 


1$$ SEWING AS A HOME BUSINESS $$ | 


A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 
custom sewing or alterations business in your home. 
Licensing, taxes, customer relations, target markets, 
bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. $11.95 


3 ALTERING WOMEN’S READY-TO-WEAR : 


| Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations explain- | 
| ing how to alter almost every article of women's ready- | 
| made clothing. Alter your own or sew for others. Com- | 
| plete price list included. $17.95 


) ALTERING MEN’S READY-TO-WEAR 


| Step-by-step guide for fitting, marking, and altering | 
| men’s clothing Hundreds of illustrations and 150 
| pages. If you have always wanted to try altering men’s 
clothing, now is the time! $14.95 


*% * BOTH Alteration Books for $25.00 * ¥ 
You Save $8.00!!! 


Please add $1.00 per total order for postage. 


MARY ROEHR CUSTOM TAILORING 
Dept. T 
P.O. Box 20898 
Tallahassee, FL 32316-0898 
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Made for Eagh Other 


And made easier for you! GREAT SCOT’s new | 


bobbin-free system puts fun and ease into knit- 
ting Argyles. 


The GREAT SCOT ARGYLER $32.00 
(with easy-to-follow instructions) 
The WEE SCOT $16.50 


(a smaller version for stockings) 


PATTERNS specially designed for the ARGYLER 
Child’s vest (2-12) and vest 


and stockings for stuffed 

bear (BEARGYLES!) $5.00 
Stockings $2.50 
Adult vest (32-44) $3.50 
Child's pullover (2-12) $3.50 


| YARN PACKS of soft imported Shetland $18-$22 
(Send $2 for prices and samples) 


| ORDER TODAY FROM 
GREAT SCOT, DEPT. T 
5606 Mohican Road, Bethesda, MD 20816 
Maryland residents add 5% 
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PROFESSIONALLY FINISHED 





WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SIZE TABS IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FOR FREE BROCHURE 
CALL 213 234-8221 


OR WRITE TO: 





4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 


& 


é 


LARGEST STOCK - CALL TOLL FREE 


OUR LOW PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOu! 


| SILKS sample deposit 
| Raw Silk Noil, 45”, 20 colors........... .80 
Raw Silk Noil, 36”, 16 colors........... .80 
China Silk, 8mm, 20 colors............ .80 
Crepe de Chine, 10 colors............. .80 
Charmeuse, 18 colors...............-. .80 
Taffeta, hard to get, 3colors........... .80 
Silk OrgamzarZiwolors.... csc. ee cece eee 30 
Chinese Dupionni, 13 colors .......... .80 
Thai Silk, dress weight, 12 colors...... .80 
Shantung Silk, 10 colors.............. .80 
Korean Double Crepe, 6 colors........ .30 
Peau de Soie, 8 colors ................ .60 


sample deposit 

Silk Noil Jacquard, 5colors........... .50 
Crepe Georgette, white and black only. .60 
Satin Jacquards, 8 patterns, many 

color, each pattern...............- .60 
Printed Crepe de Chine, 25 prints 
Printed Jacquards, 40 prints 
Whites & Naturals, 25 selections 
Indian Raw Silks, 5 selections......... ; 
Silk Matelasse, 12 colors ............. . 
LINEN 
Linen/Cotton, 3 colors................ .20 
COTTON 
Batiks, cotton, 4 patterns ............. .30 
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IMPRESSIONS INC 


THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 
We also carry - Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 


*COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 L_] 
Over 400 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, 
PLUS! will receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order. 


*SILK FABRIC CLUB $10 [_ 
| $10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailings of samples 
throughout the year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts. 


FREE BROCHURE 
THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 
Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 
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| @ silks 
M@ cottons 
@ wools 
M blends 


Be 
CHOOSE FROM 53 DIFFERENT CONED YARNS 
@ 400 TO 15,000 YARDS PER POUND & 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Crystal Palace Yarns 
(A division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept. T7 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


EE —EE— SS eee ae ee ee 


Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp., Dept. TH-12 


3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: 716-688-7100 
Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 
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THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 






MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 dipiientate 
MasterCard/Visa : ! 
In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, | 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies AY! / — 





i LT 2 * J ttt # # # # & # # # @# &# & & & & 


e Yarn interchange data for over 8500 
yarns 


¢ Yarns are listed alphabetically by 


company and cross-referenced by * wh: | Wal. 
yarn name | With its lush and colorful il 


*Yarn/Fiber-related terms are defined - lustrations, its carefully documented articles, Ornament brings 
¢ Yarn-care instructions ; in-depth : Feoniehinacare’ Ir d clothi 
e Techniques for estimating yardage you in-depth coverage of contemporary jeweiry and Clotning, 


requirements ; as well as inspiring features on ancient and ethnic adornment. 
«Patterns, and much, much more!!! . 


This is a “MUST OWN” book 
for EVERY KNITTER! 
If nolavalaor . yee le pis cal store, « 
sen oO + . O . eas 
ALWAYS Knitting Ornament promotes original 
. ne shear ata design, cultivates knowledge and research, features resources for 
: ae chimond: 2 | ~ 
- 1988 Fall/Winter Edition ae the artist, supports galleries and shops, and encouragescollecting. 


a ——a A subscription to Ornament is a must! 


YLI has metallics: 


¥LI Corporation = (Candlelight Metallic yarn, hand 
and machine metallic embroidery thread, 
metallic couching threads. Each is first rate! 


Rush $2.50 for color cards to: 
YLI Corporation 
45 West 300 North 
Provo, Utah 84601 
YLI Corporation 800-854-1932 








Foreign orders add $4 for postage 





TO ORDER BY PHONE CALL 
1-800-888-8950 


¥ AR Ni S FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
L © © a | S FLOOR e TAPESTRY « TABLE « NAVAJO 


VISA/MASTERCARD WELCOME 





OR 
SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 9 Send your check or money order 
Spindles e« carders e fleece « other fibers e weaving accessories « books 4 in US. Currency to: 
ee8 ‘ 
| PENOLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL | ORNAMENT 
Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure | j POST OFFICE BOX 35029 
| —_ > LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
THE . ~ndliton, SHOP : ka 90035 
HANDWEAVING STUDIO a Interested in Advertising? | 
P.O. BOX 233 « Jordan Rd. « Sedona « Arizona 86336 © 602/282-3671 | & ft iil Please call fora media kit. 
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WI-Size drawings are the basis of 
wee-dimensional forms <- 
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or many years I’ve made soft 
sculpture for exhibition and 
soft toys for my children. 
Only recently have I become 
a patternmaker. My earlier 
works were one-of-a-kind, 
pieced together without a 
pattern by trial and error, and impossible 
to duplicate. Who needed a pattern for just 
one object? I had no idea how much time, 
energy, and fabric I could save by creating 
a pattern from a picture and sewing it right 
the first time. My challenge was to figure 
out how to make accurate patterns. 

Patternmaking books explained how to 
make clothes hug a human body, but they 
weren't specifically useful for creating soft 
sculpture. They did reveal how wonderful a 
pattern is—how it indicates the number of 
pieces to cut and where pieces join; where 
the seam allowances, darts, gathers, and 
eases are; and where decoration goes. The 
books explained three ways to create pat- 
terns: by alterng an existing master pat- 
tern, by drafting a pattern from body mea- 
surements, and by draping fabric on the 
figure. But what if you had no body to mea- 
sure or drape? How did this apply to mak- 
ing three-dimensional objects lodged only 
in your brain? I wanted a system that 
showed how to measure and make some- 
thing from scratch. 

Pattern drafting requires a sense of spa- 
tial perception, the ability to do basic math, 
some drawing talent, and some experience 
in fabric construction. “That let’s me out!” 
gasped a friend, as I told her about my 
technique. But as I assured her, you can do 
it if you follow the process I'l] describe. Ina 
nutshell, to make a pattern, first draw the 
object full scale or to scale from several 
views—front, back, side, top, and bottom. 
(This type of drawing is called an ortho- 
graphic projection.) Then analyze your 
drawing for basic shapes and seam place- 
ment. Next, measure the area of each shape 
and calculate the dimensions to create pat- 
tern pieces. Last, add extra for seam allow- 
ances and waste, and check the finished 
pattern against the drawing for accuracy. 
Even after making a pattern, I sew a proto- 
type to make minor pattern adjustments. 

Most soft sculptures are combinations of 
basic three-dimensional shapes: tubes, 
balls, cones, and cubes. Since most of these 
have a circular dimension, you'll need to 
know how to find the circumference of a 





The trick in designing a soft-sculpture pat- 
tern is to break the figure into basic shapes. 
Carolyn Vosburg Hall envisioned the large 
elephant at left as a combination of tubes 
(legs, tau, trunk) and balls (body). The smatl- 
er elephant is a simplified version; it has 
one-piece legs and a two-piece body with 
slits for the ears to fit in. Fabric selection 
can radically change the appearance of a 
finished piece. The penquins are cut from 
the same pattern. 
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Patterns for tubes 
Tube pattern Tube with varying width and closed end 


Draw tube full size. For a shape with a 
straight edge, create a 
one-piece pattern. 











Centerline 
Diameter Measure diameter 


: aera <e jae ay at contour F< 
cae e changes. {f/f Shorten 


Calculate circumference, 44 | { | al 
divide by 2, and mark at i 

that distance from straight r a Final 
edge. Connect marks to 7— pattern 


make pattern. 


Match seamline-contour’ — ~ Seamline 
length to drawing- | : 
_ contour length from 
ankle to knee and 
from knee to thigh. 
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_Diameter x 3.14=___||__ 
- circumference. | er 





Seam allowance ~ 


Two-piece pattern for a bent tube 








| ; 
Treat like intersecting tubes. Close gap / 
Correct seamlines to / Centerline § toshorten / Spread overlap 
prevent extra length / pattern line. , to lengthen 
on outside seam / : pattern line. 
and shortness on iN ) J 
inside seam. i PA Mae P 
: “Ss 7 - = 
Outside . o7 
seamline “77 
3. f 
Gap -? 
St a — Inside \ ; 
\ . ees . \ i 
~~. ce: seamline | ‘ ( | 
*s “\\, Draw pattern for, es 

Xt each section of \ ae Trace one 
Calculate circumferences ” *4 shape separately, \ ‘ pattern section. 
and extend lines proportionately ~>« , marking overlap \— , Align paper to 
on each side of centerline. = 7 ae gap points. ‘trace second portion. 





The ballet dancer’s leg on the right, made from an uncorrected pattern, bends at an acute 
angle. The leg made from a pattern corrected for the gap on the outside curve and an overlap 
on the inside curve (left) matches the original drawing (above). 
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Patterns for balls and round shapes 





ae eh ee 
Ball must be stuffed 
carefully to achieve 
shape. It will 

have wrinkles. 





Multiple-piece pattern 


/; \ Slice height is one-half 
circumference of ball. 






Slice width is one-eighth 
circumference of ball. 


A ball made from an eight-slice 
pattern will be smooth, but 
all seams converge at one point. 


Alternate seam placement 


/ fX 
fins / A Move seams 
) /- \ to avoid their 
| | ea \ 


convergence. 


\ i 


Final pattern 
lines (solid) 
fo 


-. 


An eight- 
piece basket- 
ball pattern 
/ has only four 
| seams converging 
- at any one point. 
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circle: Multiply the diameter, or cross sec- 
tion, of a circular shape by 3.14. 


Tubes— Many three-dimensional] fiber ob- 
jects are based on tubes, since stuffed 
shapes plump to roundness. To see how 
tubes are made, slit a cardboard tube length- 
wise, flatten it, and voila! You have a rec- 
tangle. To make a pattern for a tube, using 
math, draw the tube to the size you'd like, 
measure the width of the drawing (diame- 
ter), and multiply the width by 3.14 to get 
the circumference. Draw a rectangle with 
the calculated circumference for the width, 
with the length the same as that of your 
drawing (see top-left drawing, p. 25). Add 
seam allowances, and stitch to forma tube. 

The formula that works for conventional 
tubes also works for tubes with varying di- 
ameters and closed ends. To make a flat 
drawing into a tubular shape, measure the 
width at different locations along the length 
and multiply by 3.14 to find out how big 
around it will be at each location. Use a 
tape measure to check the length of the 
contour, and shorten or lengthen it to match 
vour original flat drawing. That’s the general 
concept of the measure-and-math system. 

For a realistic figure, say the leg of a bal- 
let dancer (top-right drawing, p. 25), first 
draw a full-size profile sketch. If one side of 
the shape is straight, you can make a one- 
piece pattern to place on the fold of fabric. 
Measure the width perpendicular from the 
straight line at each change in contour, 
multiply each width by 3.14 to find the cir- 
cumferences, and divide them in half (for 
half of a folded pattern). Measure from the 
straight edge (pattern fold) and mark the 
paper beyond the contour. Connect the marks 
to make a pattern. Check the lengths of the 
pattern seamlines against the contour lines 
of the original drawing and correct the pat- 
tern lengths to match those of the drawing. 

A shape with no straight sides, such as 
an elephant’s leg, needs a two-piece pat- 
tern. Draw the shape full scale, marking a 
centerline down the entire length. Take 
width measurements perpendicular to the 
centerline and compute the circumferences. 
Divide each circumference in two (for two 
pattern pieces) and add proportionate 
amounts to each side of the centerline so 
that the new width equals half the circum- 
ference. Mark the points with dots and con- 
nect them to make the pattern. The con- 
tour lengths of the pattern should match 
those of the drawing. 

If a shape bends sharply, adjust the pat- 
tern-contour lengths to match those of the 
drawing. Think of the shape as two inter- 
secting tubes, with each tube to be drafted 
separately, then joined. At sharp angles, 
the calculated but uncorrected seamlines 
on the pattern are too short on inside curves 
and too long on outside curves because the 
pattern lines overlap or gap (see drawings 
and photo, p. 25). To make a two-piece pat- 
tern, mark centerlines and calculate cir- 


cumferences as usual; the pattern lines on 
the inside of the bend will overlap, and the 
outside ones will leave a gap. Find the gap 
points by comparing the length of the pat- 
tern seamline with that of the drawing con- 
tour. Lay tracing paper over your pattern 
and trace one part of the two-tube pattern. 
Move the traced tube until its ends meet 
those of the other tube, with neither a gap 
nor an overlap, and finish tracing the pat- 
tern. The sharp angle flattens when made 
into a pattern, but when sewn, it will as- 
sume the angle you originally drew. 


Spheres and balls—What if the object you 
intend to make curves in more than one 
direction at once, as do balls, people, ani- 
mals, and automobiles? You can make a 
wrinkled ball from a circle of fabric gath- 
ered along the circumference (top draw- 
ing), but you must stuff it carefully so it 
won't look like a rounded pancake. For a 
ball without wrinkles, you need a pattern 
with multiple curved pieces. 

Think of a beach ball with sections shaped 
like apple slices. To make a ball, decide 
how big the diameter will be and how many 
sections it will have (I chose eight for the 
center drawing). Calculate the circumfer- 
ence, divide it in half for the section height, 
and divide it by the number of sections for 
the section width. (If you’re making a foot- 
ball, increase the height of the section.) I 
use a calculator for quick figuring. 

To make a pattern, you'll need a T-square 
or triangle for right angles and straight 
lines plus a compass for drawing circles. 
Draw a horizontal line through the center 
of a piece of paper and intersect it with a 
perpendicular line equal to the height ofa 
section, with half the height above and half 
below the horizontal line. Mark half the 
width of a section on each side of the verti- 
cal line. Adjust the compass and move it 
along the horizontal line until you can draw 
an arc that intersects the tips of the verti- 
cal line and the mark on the horizontal 
line. For a full pattern, fold the paper on 
the vertical line and trace, or use the same 
compass curve for the other side. Increase 
the size of the compass circle to draw seam 
allowances. Cut slices to make a ball. 

When many slices converge at one point, 
they create a major congestion of seams. 
An inventive patternmaker quit trying to 
wrestle all the seams through the sewing 
machine and designed a basketball pattern 
so that only four seams intersect at any one 
point (bottom-left drawing). The pattern- 
maker rerouted four seams by removing 
the tip from every other section and adding 
it to the next. This technique of borrowing 
and combining often comes in handy to 
align or eliminate seams. 

Seams on a ball can be varied endlessly. 
A soccer ball consists of a number of hexa- 
gons and pentagons. A baseball is made 
from two barbells fitted together. For hands- 
on practice on double-curved pattern pieces, 
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To-scale drawings and seamline placement 


Draw object full or to scale from all sides. Use parallel lines to line up landmarks (ears, eyes, tail). Choose widest view for main view. 


Mark seamlines (shown in broken red lines). 


Top view 





Baseline 


iv 


ul > 


From side, most seamlines will b 


cut seamlines into an orange, and carefully 
peel the skin. Did you cut beach-ball-slice 
pattern pieces? One long spiral piece? Ran- 
dom shapes all different? 


Design and drawings—You may want to make 
anything from a simple toy to an elaborate 
art object. You may want it to look realistic, 
playful, fearsome, beautiful, or like a cute 
commercial toy. Start with a drawing from 
a real object or with a sketch from your 
imagination. This preliminary drawing will 
help you clarify your aims, and a good draw- 
ing leads to accurate interpretation. 

I wanted to make authentic-looking toy 
animals, so I searched for photos in maga- 
zines like National Geographic. I also used 
live models, measuring and palpating our 
cat for bone structure and sketching several 
views of birds, squirrels, and rabbits. I 
aimed to be as true to the animal as possible. 

Think about construction details. Can you 
simplify the construction by combining 
small parts and reducing the number of 
seams? How will you stuff the figure? Will 
it need eyes, embroidery, or a supporting 
structure? Consider the materials you'll use. 
Will the figure need fabric that is stretchy 
or stiff, thick or thin? Furry fabrics add 
width and bulk. Does the fabric need a sup- 
portive lining? What kind of stuffing will 
work best? Polyester batting, beans, sand, 
and wood chips each give the figure a dif- 
ferent weight and appearance. Does your 
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e hidden from view. 





Rear view 


object need armatures, joints, or other sup- 
ports? These considerations may cause you 
to simplify your drawing or spur you on to 
heights of complexity. 

Make drawings from the side, front, top, 
bottom, and back that are the full size of 
the soft sculpture or to scale, as I did for 
the toy elephant in the above drawing. If 
you start with a photo, correct any figure 
parts that diminish in size due to perspec- 
tive. If your drawing or photo isn’t the right 
size, make it full size by using an opaque 
projector, scaling it up, or having it photos- 
tatted. This drawing and additional views 
allow you to measure outline shapes and 
compare finished products for accuracy. 

So that you'll have a reference as you 
work, tape a large sheet of paper on a flat 
surface with a straightedge. The straight- 
edge allows you to use a T-square, a trian- 
gle, or other drafting tools to achieve paral- 
lel and right-angled lines. Trace or draw 
the main view on the lower-left corner of 
the paper; this is a straight-on view show- 
ing the widest part, usually a side view for 
animals and a front view for people. Youll 
use the main view to determine where to 
place seams unobtrusively. 

To make a front view, use a T-square to 
extend the baseline to the right. Draw a 
vertical midline for the front view. Use the 
T-square lined up with various parts of the 
figure to mark individual features; for the 
elephant I marked the heights of the head, 


Refer to front view for body 
width in top view. 





back, belly, tusks, and other critical spots. 
Consult drawings or photos to draw front- 
view details within the height marks. Fora 
rear view, trace the front-view outline on 
tracing paper and draw details. 

Fora top view, draw a midline above the 
first view and parallel with the baseline. 
The traced front view laid sideways with 
centers aligned will provide accurate width 
measurements. For a bottom view, trace 
the top view, but emphasize details, such 
as feet and tusk placement. 


Seam analysis—Before drafting a pattern, 
analyze the drawings for basic shapes. Most 
parts of soft sculpture are variations on 
tubes (a dancer’s legs, a flower stem, a gir- 
affe’s neck), and many seams will join with 
slice-shaped corners (a teddy bear’s head, a 
strawberry tip, an elephant’s rear). With 
this in mind, search for parallel or round- 
ed contours on your preliminary drawing. 

When I analyzed the elephant, the legs 
suggested tubes, the body from the rear 
looked like an elongated ball that was taller 
than it was wide, and the head looked like 
a misshapen, closed-ended tube. A flat ele- 
phant, slightly stuffed like a pot holder 
needs only two identical pattern pieces. A 
more realistic elephant needs more slices 
or pattern pieces on every surface: inside 
the legs, under the belly, and on the ears. 

Several factors affect seam placement in 
addition to computed measurements: ap- 
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pearance, logic, construction, materials, 
and color change. As a rule, don’t make a 
seam unless you must do so or if making 
one suits the design. Assume that all body 
parts can be combined into one profile pat- 
tern piece until proven otherwise. On any 
object—the elephant, for example—assume 
that the pattern will have both a front view 
and a back view with seams along the out- 
line contour. 

Traditional locations for seams exist, but 
you can shift them for various effects. In- 
correct seams look strange, especially on 
fabric faces. The more realism you aim for, 
the more a seam will look like plastic sur- 
gery. Old people’s faces, dewlap dogs, or 
rhinoceroses are the easiest to make since 
seams can be hidden in natural wrinkles. 

Make conspicuous seams in logical places. 
Put them where they appear in garments, 
at center and side lines, where shapes meet, 
or where round forms are fullest. The most 
wonderfully logical seams occur at natural 
color changes. Whenever possible, take ad- 
vantage of a necessary seam to put all the 
shaping you can into it. 

Indicate seams on all views of the draw- 
ing. I put a seam along the contour of the 
elephant, along the backbone from tail to 
trunk tip, up the front and back of the legs, 
and even along the tusks, where it won’t be 
seen from the side. On the rear view I con- 
tinued the seam up the back of each leg, 
curving into the tail mount. The elephant’s 
rear will look like a football with legs. 

Upon analyzing the elephant drawing, I 
could see that the tube legs would require 
outside and inside pattern pieces seamed 
up the legs and across the body. The body 
and the jaw would need more than two 
pieces for full roundness. Placement of the 
ears suggested a seam at the neck. Id drawn 
the elephant with the front legs spread 
wider apart than the hind legs, which sug- 
gested a belly piece that would start be- 
tween the tusks at the jaw, go between the 
front legs, and end at the front of the hind 
legs. The tusks would need a two-piece pat- 
tern for ease of construction, but I could 
hide the seam from the side if I made the 
outer-tusk pattern wider than the inner one. 


Drafting the pattern—To make a pattern 
for each part of a complex shape, mark 
centerlines; then take measurements 
across all parts of the drawing whenever a 
contour changes, and note them on your 
original. Centerlines are sometimes tricky 
to determine, but you can try variations. 
Draw the pattern on a tracing-paper over- 
lay for flexibility. Multiply each measure- 
ment by 3.14 and divide each computed 
circumference by 2 for two pattern pieces. 
Extend each new circumference propor- 
tionately on each side of the centerline. 
For the elephant, I eyeballed and drew a 
centerline through the body and one down 
each leg; then I calculated circumferences 
from averages of the body’s height and width 
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and made initial pattern markings. Next, I 
marked the belly line and adjusted the 
length of the pattern lines along the curve of 
the back and sides (left drawings, facing 
page) to match those of the drawing. To cor- 
rect the short belly line due to overlaps and 
to close the gap at the tail as well, I swung 
the hind legs back. I didn’t have to correct 
overlap of the front legs, since the belly 
piece would let the legs hang as they should. 

The elephant’s body is shaped like a foot- 
ball, and all seams converge at the tail. The 
width of the inside hind legs forms part of 
the body length, so I subtracted this leg 
width from the body length. 

To make the pattern for the inner hind 
leg, I traced the pattern for the outer hind 
leg, then used the rear view to contour the 
seam to the tail (drawing at center left, fac- 
ing page). The two inner legs would join 
like the crotch in a pair of pants. The back 
seam and leg seam join to make a wedge 
shape, like a blunt ball slice. 

The bottom of the elephant’s foot would 
be a circle (final pattern in the drawings at 
right, facing page). The foot widens from 
ankle to toe, more like a cone than a tube, 
as it spreads to the base, so the foot will 
curve across the pattern base. My pattern 
was then complete from knee to rear end. 

I calculated the circumference of the 
neck, which is identical for both the head 
and body pieces. From this, I subtracted 
the width between the tusks and added it 
to the belly pattern. 

I treated the head like a tube, but I de- 
cided not to correct the pattern for the 
curve of the trunk tip. After all, it wouldn’t 
matter how much the tip of the trunk curved 
inward. I drafted the head in two pieces 
until it reached just in front of the tusks, 
where it became three pieces to make the 
jaw. The side seams that join the body to 
the belly included the outline of the tusks; 
I sewed the tusks to the head and belly 
pieces before sewing the side seams. 

For the front inner leg, I traced the outer 
leg and made a dip in the top seam so the leg 
would fit smoothly into the ball-shaped 
body. I calculated the belly pattern from left- 
over body circumferences or measurements 
from the drawing. The belly pattern would 
be placed on the fold, as would the tail. 


Construction sequence—After I added seam 
allowances to all the pattern parts, I began 
construction with the smallest pieces. I as- 
sembled the ears and basted them to the 
head; then I stitched the outside of the 
tusks to the head. I stitched the tail, stuffed 
it, and included it in the crotch seam of the 
inner hind legs. Next, I added the front and 
back inner legs, as well as the inner tusks, 
to the belly. After I stitched the halves of 
the head and body together at the neck, I 
was able to stitch one continuous seam 
from the tail, over the backbone, around 
the front of the head and trunk, and to the 
front of the tusks. I stitched the assembled 


belly to the body, leaving an opening for 
stuffing and switching to white thread for 
the tusks. I then joined the bottom of the 
feet to the legs. When stuffing a figure, cup 
the figure in your hand, as I did next with 
the elephant, and fill it little by little, care- 
fully packing and shaping as you go, rather 
than trying to stuff with big wads. 


Options—The technique I used for the ele- 
phant, while fairly standard, isn’t the only 
way to construct an animal. Many toy pat- 
terns combine the inner legs with the belly 
and create a center seam opening for stuffing. 

For wide necks, you can eliminate the 
seam between the head and body, leaving a 
long slash for inserting the ear. The smaller 
the pattern, the more you can simplify. On 
a small toy, legs revert to jointed tubes, and 
the body to a two-piece ball. 

Experiment with joining pattern pieces 
at various places and borrowing area from 
one pattern piece to add to another. My big- 
gest success came on a teddy bear pattern 
in which I was able to combine body, head, 
nose, and ears all in one pattern piece. 

With experience, you can draft a new 
pattern that will turn out right the first 
time with minimal adjustments. The first 
time I use a pattern, I assemble a part of 
the object or the entire object to see how it 
works. If it isn’t perfect, I resew seams and 
refit pieces to achieve the shape I want; 
then I carefully note these modifications 
on the pattern. CJ 


Carolyn Vosburg Hall, a textile designer 
and the author of eight books, including 
The A to Z of Soft Animals (Prentice Hall, 
1986) and Soft Sculpture (Davis, 1981), 
lives in Birmingham, MI. 





After attaching the head to the body, Hall 
prepares to stitch from the elephant’s jaw, 
around the trunk and over the back to the tau. 
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Drawing a Line with 





a Sewing Machine 


Free-motion embroidery for creative quilting 


by Damaris Jackson 


Vv specialty is machine- 
embroidered quilting, 
which I do on both 
quilts and clothing, us- 
ing my own line drawings as inspiration. 
This combination came about quite by 
chance ten vears ago, when I started a 
series of pen-and-ink line drawings at the 
same time that I began an original quilt. Not 
surprisingly, much of the visual material 
for the quilt came from the line drawings. 

I wanted to make the quilt my way, with- 
out outside influences, and I stubbornly 
hand-appliquéd corduroy animal silhou- 
ettes onto denim and hand-quilted through 
’-in.-thick batting. That was my last hand- 
stitched quilt. As soon as I finished it, I 
turned to my 20-year-old Kenmore sewing 
machine to more efficiently test out the 
dozens of ideas it had stimulated. 

Those early quilts were more like appli- 
quéd comforters: animals and people float- 
ing in space and quilted on thick batting 
with a few additional vines and flowers to 
hold the back and front together. But my 
drawings went further than the big appliqué 
shapes, and I wondered how I could trans- 
late them into fabric. Using my sewing ma- 
chine as a drawing tool was the answer. 





Understanding line drawing—For my pur- 
poses, a line drawing is any single line that 
starts in one spot and then moves along, 
changing direction without breaks until a 
whole drawing (or section of a drawing) is 
done. It’s like telling a story. You can use a 
writing implement or needle and thread, 
and one delightful aspect of the sewn draw- 
ings is that there are very few thread ends 
to knot, hide, or fray. 

Line drawings can be designed as tex- 
tures, doodles, or repeated patterns. In 
these modes they are particularly good for 
filling in space and differentiating one area 
from another when a different pattern is 
used in each. 

Pictorial line drawings of objects or scenes 
are a little harder to draw, but theyre more 
descriptive, more personal. They can be re- 
presentational, as in realistic sketches or 
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accurate and to-scale outlines of shapes. 
They can also be expressive, conveying a 
feeling or the idea of something through 
distortion or suggestion. I prefer to use the 
expressive type because it’s the most inter- 
esting as an artistic statement. 

A line, by definition, has motion. It is a 
point moving on a plane. It can go any- 
where, do anything. A line, by definition, is 
svmbolic. ’m always amazed at how the 
human brain can interpret any number of 
squiggles as trees, for instance, as long as 
there’s a line for a trunk underneath. We 
recognize far more elaborate and individ- 
ualized symbolism than our alphabets (cur- 
sive writing is a form of line drawing), so 
why not see how expressive that communi- 
cation can be? If vou find drawing intimi- 
dating, try my suggestions under “Loosen- 
ing up for machine embroidery” (p. 32). 


What you'll need—To make the transition 
from drawing lines to sewing them, just 
think of the needle as a fixed pencil and 
the fabric as a piece of paper moving un- 
derneath. Disengaging the machine's feed 
dogs by covering, lowering, or removing 
them enables you to guide the fabric man- 
ually in any direction without turning it as 
vou stitch. You can remove the presser foot 
altogether if you hold the fabric down taut 
against the bed and right next to the nee- 
dle with your fingers or if you stretch it ina 
hoop. If you hold the fabric loosely, the 
stitches will skip. Thin metal hoops that 
slide under the needle and are easy to ad- 
just are available at sewing-machine stores. 

I prefer to use a darning foot, like the one 
on my machine (left-hand photo, p. 32), 
and available for all machines. It moves up 
and down with the needle, holding the fab- 
ric in place just as the stitch is forming, 
then releasing it to move. With the darning 
foot I can hold the fabric farther away from 
the needle, with my hands flat on the fab- 
ric for maximum control and freedom of 
movement. [’m not limited to the space 
within a hoop, and the thread tension stays 
more even. These are important factors in 
achieving easy, flowing lines. 


I’ve graduated from my old Kenmore to 
an industrial machine, the Chandler long- 
arm darner (right-hand photo, p. 32), 
which does exactly what I need and noth- 
ing else. It has a moving darning foot and 
no feed dogs, but it’s the 30-in. arm and 
the 3-ft. x 6-ft. table it’s set into that makes 
stitching bed-size quilts in one piece much 
easier. However, for years the Kenmore did 
the job, and I still occasionally use an old 
straight-stitch Singer with good results. The 
most important thing for truly free move- 
ment is a machine that is set into a table so 
the bed is flush with the top. Otherwise, it’s 
harder to keep the layers from shifting. 


Putting line drawings on fabric—Techni- 
cally, this hand-guided darning method is 
called free-machine embroidery. It works 
best with thick or layered fabrics; thin fab- 
rics will pucker unless they are kept very 
taut, though machines, and embroiderers, 
vary. Some people do beautiful machine- 
embroidery work on lightweight fabrics. My 
machine prefers cotton thread, and I tend 
to use all-cotton fabric, but I’ve never no- 
ticed any problems when I use a blend. 
When youre ready to start, make sure 
the presser-foot lever is down so the top- 
thread tension is engaged. Hold the top 
thread while stitching in place two or three 
times to lock the first stitches; then push 
the fabric at a steady pace under the needle 
wherever you want to go. If the machine 
skips stitches, it’s probably because the fab- 
ric is moving up and down too much with 
the needle. The tension will vary with changes 
in speed unless youre an expert, so use the 
same thread in the spool and bobbin. On 
most machines you'll have to tighten the 
top tension a bit to keep the stitches look- 
ing good. Practice will help vou match how 
fast the machine goes with how fast you 
must push the fabric to get roughly uniform 
stitches, but work toward establishing speed. 
The faster the needle moves, the easier it is 
to move the fabric steadily and easily, and 
the easier it is to get small, even stitches. 
I frequently draw the lines that I want to 
follow directly on the fabric with water- 
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With free-motion embroidery techniques, the sewing machine be- 
comes a tool for drawing and quilting simultaneously. Damaris 
Jackson integrates machine embroidery within traditional quilting 
structures in “Four-Block Park” (62 in. x 54 in.). In the central blocks 
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of this piece, Jackson’s playful stitched white and colored lines make 
a strong impact on the dark ground. In the border, her stitching 
takes on a hide-and-seek quality in the vine motifs on the floral 
print. (Photo by Christine Benkert) 
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Loosening up for machine embroidery 


The idea of drawing is so loaded in many people’s minds that it’s hard for them 
to playfully experiment with it. In my workshops I’ve noticed that some people are 
naturally more free with the sewing machine as their drawing tool, while others 
work more easily with a pencil, but there’s no question that playing with a pen or 
pencil can inspire and simplify your machine-embroidered projects. Here are 
several ways I’ve approached making line drawings on paper. For adapting these to 
machine work, try to use a single line as long as possible, but in the end it’s up 
to you if you use two or three lines instead. 
1. For outline drawings, trace or draw from a picture or photo, from memory, or 
from real life. 
2. Look at something and try to draw the important parts with one line. What 
can be left out? What happens if you look at the object, not at the paper, and don’t 
lift your pencil until you’re done? 
3. Adapt a picture. Take a simple drawing (e.g., a cartoon character) or a 
traditional quilting design, like a sun, and try to work out a way to follow it without 
lifting your pencil. If you need to skip or add a line, look fora place that isn’t too 
obvious. Often it looks fine to retrace, doubling the line for short distances. 
4. Experiment with textures and patterns to see what a line can do: spirals, meanders, 
zigzags, intersections, etc. Try filling a whole page with a line of one quality. 
9. Fill a page with squiggles and see if any one of them looks like something else. 
Can you make it look even more like that object by changing it just a little? 
Remember that distortion is a form of expression. Drawings don’t have to mimic 
real life to communicate. 
6. Doodle when you're on the phone or when you aren’t in the mood to think. 
7. Draw from memory. Choose one or more identifying features of your subject 
and put them in your drawing. For example, thorns turn a nondescript flower into 
a rose. A four-legged animal with a long, sharp nose is a dog rather than a cat. 
The texture and shape of the line you use says something about what you're 
drawing. What does a cat made up of geometric lines say next to one made up of curves? 

The key to success is to refrain from making hasty judgments. Finish 
something even if you don’t like it. Eventually, you'll fix it or change it into 
something else; or you'll get ideas about how to improve on it or what you'd 
rather do next time. Make a lot of quick drawings. Put them away and look at them 
later. You'll be surprised at how much more they tell you when you look at them 
with a fresh perspective. Have fun! 

An excellent self-teaching drawing book that has been used with great success 
by many people who “can’t draw” is Betty Edwards’s Drawing on the Right Side of 
the Brain (J.P. Tarcher, 1979). —D.J. 





For maximum control and maneuverabil- 
ity, Jackson’s Singer is set flush into a table 
(left). Jackson keeps her hands flat on the 
fabric and her arms on the table so that her 
movement is unrestricted. Her industrial 
darning machine (above) boasts a 30-in. arm 
and a 3-ft. x 6-ft. table, ideal for large-scale 
machine quilting. (Photos by Sher Stoneman) 


soluble pencil or white chalk (colored chalk 
may not come out), especially if the design 
is large, and I can’t see all of it while ['m at 
the machine. Chalk comes off with a fabric 
brush, and a damp rag removes the water- 
soluble marks. If I’m particularly familiar 
with a design, I might simplify the general 
shape to be sure of the placement—for ex- 
ample, two circles for a sheep and a stick 
for a tree. Sometimes I just wing it. For in- 
tricate and hard-to-transfer designs, you 
can trace the design onto tissue paper, pin 
the paper in place, stitch along the design, 
and rip the paper off along the stitching 
lines. Tweezers will get the last bit out of 
the seams. 

As I’m stitching the design, I often add 
more details. Seeing the stitched line usu- 
ally makes me see the design in a new way 
and makes me want to add new things. The 
thread is thinner than the chalk line and 
seems more mobile; I also take more risks 
when I’m seeing the results up close. 


Making quilts—The type of batting that you 
use in a quilted project is an important 
consideration. Thin batting needs closer 
quilting than high-loft batting, and cotton 
batting needs closer quilting than poly bat- 
ting. I find that 80% cotton batting is nice 
for clothing because it is thin and mostly 
natural, and it washes better than 100% 
cotton batting. It doesn’t slip against the 
fabric, so I don’t need many pins (I never 
baste). Thin batting is preferable on small 
pieces because they are more likely to lie 
flat and be reasonably square when they 
are finished. 

All quilting shrinks the finished size of 
the piece somewhat, usually more in the 
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middle than at the corners, which makes 
the edges wrinkle. You can correct this by 
trimming and adding a separate binding 
later. On large pieces, shrinkage isn’t criti- 
cal. I usually cut the back of large pieces 
1 in. or so bigger than the front, and I bring 
it around to the front, folding and top- 
stitching it to make a self-binding before I 
draw on the design. This is much easier 
than binding later because it’s very hard to 
mark and sew a straight line on the edge of 
puffy batting. Then I distribute pins around 
(about one pin every 12 in.) to keep the 
back in line with the front. 

The main problem with high-loft or slip- 
pery batting is that you're likely to get some 
pinches in the backing. It helps to take the 
pins out about 3 in. before getting to them. 
Then, reach under and smooth out the 
back. If there’s a lot of excess fabric built 
up on the top or bottom, something is 
wrong, and you need to find the problem 
and fix it, but a little bit is not unusual. It 
also helps to complete one area at a time 
and to do bigger designs before more de- 
tailed, confined areas. 

If stitching lines traveling across large, 
open areas don’t cross each other, or if the 
stitching doesn’t go all the way to the bor- 
der, there’s less likelihood of pinching. If 
there’s a discrepancy between the size of 
the back and front, the puffy batting will 
take up the slack, given room. The pinch- 
ing problem tends to go away with practice. 
I figure that the danger of a few small 
pinches comes with the territory, so I often 
disguise them by using print fabrics on the 
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“Lines from the Park” (at right, and detail above), 98 in. x 88 in., was 
included in Quilt National 1987. Over a crazy-quult-based background, 
Jackson freely improvised, without prior sketches or guidelines, all of 
the machine-quilted line drawings, evoking both her experiences in a 
neighborhood park and the elaborate hand-embroidery of the 19th- 
century crazy quilts. (Photo by Christine Benkert) 


back. After all, what other method allows 
you to make a lovely, original hanging or a 
baby quilt in less than three hours? 


Working with color—It’s best to start with 
one plain colored fabric and one contrast- 
ing thread color because that’s the easiest 
way to ensure that you'll be able to read the 
stitching line as a drawing. Working with 
more than one color of fabric or thread 
takes some experimenting. When I’ve tried 
to use more than one color, I’ve found that 
the same thread may look radically differ- 
ent when it crosses over a second fabric, 
that threads close in color won't look dif- 
ferent unless they’re densely stitched, and 
that contrasting thread colors show up bet- 
ter if there’s also a contrast in value (light 
to dark). 

When I want more color, I try to add other 
color elements besides thread or background 
fabrics. In “Four-Block Park” (photo, p. 31), 
I used a black background with white, red, 
and blue stitching. The white describes the 
important shapes and figures, while the 
red and blue fill in and add texture and 
variety. If I had used white to fill in and 
color to outline, only the insides of the fig- 
ures would have shown up. I could prob- 
ably have done more with color in this 
piece; there is always more to learn. 


Going further—What else can you do with 
free-machine embroidery? You can draw 
with the machine on hot pads and pillow 
covers, screens and fabric yardage. You can 
put delicate drawings on clothing. Embel- 


lishments with soft sculpture or fabric paint 
can add to the effect. The list is endless. 

I get many ideas for projects by asking 
myself questions: Is it possible to design 
stitching that holds its own against print 
fabric? Will appliqué interrupt the flow of 
the drawings? Can I use close, busy stitch- 
ing and still have a recognizable picture? 
What about combining stitched drawings 
with space-filling stitched patterns? Are the 
lines interesting at a distance as well as 
close up? What’s the difference between a 
design that’s wearable for everyday cloth- 
ing and one that’s dressy? Don’t be afraid 
to make mistakes. One always learns from 
them and discovers more questions. 

As I’ve opened up to traditional quilting, 
still more questions have arisen. What can 
I learn from the incredible richness of de- 
sign and content that women before me 
have created? How does my work relate to 
this historical context? 

Underlying all this is the personal ele- 
ment. People may not yet categorize free- 
machine embroidery as art or even as quilt- 
ing, but they do recognize that it can be 
expressive, and people should express what 
is important to them. The work of no two 
individuals will be alike. I’m curious to see 
what others come up with. [] 


Damaris Jackson of Minneapolis, MN, has 
had quilts on exhibit in Japan, Austria, 
Africa, and the US. in the past year. She 
gives lectures and workshops on creative 
quilting and is program director of Minne- 
sota Quilters, a 1,000-member guild. 
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Designing a 
Wheel-Pattern 
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Crown your tam with stars radiating 7 
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heel-pattern Fair Isle tam- 
mies are little masterpieces 
of design and color. This 
is undoubtedly why they 
have remained popular since making their 
debut in the 1930s. Feasting the eyes ona 
display of tammies, each one different, is 
an enormously enjoyable experience. But 
it is nothing compared with the fun to be 
had in designing and knitting your own 
tammy. Making a tammy is a wonderful ex- 
ercise in balancing color and pattern, and 
it is a great deal easier to knit one of these 
hats than its intricate appearance suggests. 

Complicated shaping techniques are not 
required to form the classic tammy. De- 
spite its appearance, the hat is constructed 
like an ordinary bowl-shaped ski cap; in- 
creases occur right above the rib, not in 
the patterns. The tammy shape is produced 
by the dressing process shown in the pho- 
tos on p. 38. 

Although knitters once made tammies 
by increasing from the center toward the 
brim, they no longer knit them this way. 
Its much easier to start with a “brimful” of 
stitches and work the widest part of the 
tammy first. By the time you become in- 
volved with the decreases, and have fewer 
stitches, the needles are firmly established 
by the weight of the knitting under them. 
Moreover, double decreases—both vertical 
and mitered—can create attractive high- 
lights within the wheel patterns, as shown 
in the photo on the facing page. Increases 
don’t have this propensity. 

Each step in the design process (draw- 
ing, p. 36) is straightfoward. Once you fig- 
ure out your pattern gauge, vou’ll find it 
easy to calculate the stitches needed for 
ribbing. You increase at the beginning of 
the border patterns, which are arranged 
symmetrically on each side of a peerie (small) 
pattern at the crease. Then vou decrease to 
the required number of stitches for the wheel 
and apportion the double decreases evenly 
to complete the wheel. To get off to a safe 
start, experiment with a color scheme, and 
use the instructions under “Working section 
plan” to make the small-to-average-size 
lady’s tammy pictured on p. 38), which is 
knit in Shetland two-ply jumper-weight 
wool (8 sts and 8 rows=1 in.). 





Tools and yarn—Tammies are always knit 
in circular fashion. You'll need two sets of 
four double-pointed needles in two sizes— 
the smaller ones for the ribbed brim and 
the larger ones for the main patterned area. 
Many knitters prefer to use circular nee- 


Tammies are knit in the round. Alice Star- 
more increases right after the ribbing, works 
the border patterns without increasing,and 
then uses double decreases to shape the 
wheel pattern on the crown. Different meth- 
ods of decreasing and incorporating color 
in the decreases produce subtle and elegant 
effects along the axes of the star. 
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dles (16 in. or 40 cm long) for the ribbed 
brim and most of the tammy. However, 
since you shape the tammy by gradually 
decreasing to as few as 12 sts at the crown, 
voull also need a set of four short double- 
pointed needles. 

Yarn should be fine enough to allow for 
the delicacy of the patterns. The varn used 
in all traditional Fair Isle tammies is Shet- 
land two-ply jumper-weight wool (150 yd./oz. 
or 241 m/50 g), worked in an ideal gauge of 
3 sts and 8 rows to 1 in. If vou’re an average 
knitter, vou should be able to achieve this 
gauge with size 3 (3’4 mm) needles; if you 
don’t, adjust accordingly. About 50 g of 
varn are required for one tammy, which 
can be roughly divided into the number of 
colors used, according to their dominance 
in the color scheme. 


Color—Collect as wide a range of colors as 
possible. This needn't be an expensive pro- 
cess; even scraps can find an important 
place as highlights in your scheme. It is an 
absolute rule in all Fair Isle knitting that 
no more than two colors be worked in one 
round. However, one or both colors can be 
changed from round to round, and schemes 
can vary from 2 to 20 colors throughout. 
Regardless of the colors you use, make sure 
the level of contrast between the back- 
ground and pattern colors remains suffi- 
cient for the pattern to show up clearly. 

On the tammy border patterns, the col- 
ors should follow the symmetry of the pat- 
terns; i.e., they should be mirror images of 
each other on either side of the center row, 
which is usually worked in different colors 
for accent. Normally, the peerie pattern is 
worked in a single color on the main back- 
ground shade. The chart on p. 36 illus- 
trates a typical use of color on border and 
peerie arrangements. The outer rows of the 
wheel pattern are usually worked with the 
colors on the outer rows of the borders, 
and as you move toward the crown, you 
shade into the central border colors. Since 
there is more space to play with on the 
wheel, you can add more subtle shading 
and/or colors, as I did with several of the 
tams shown here. 


Designing the tammy—You start the tammy 
by drawing a rough plan on which you can 
note the pertinent measurements, num- 
bers, and patterns. Then vou calculate 
gauge and figure out the number of stitches 
required for the circumference of the hat, 
perhaps adjusting this number a bit to fit 
the patterns you've chosen. After you com- 
plete the rib, vou increase to this number 
and work the border and peerie patterns. 
Finally, vou plan and knit the wheel. 
Write down the four measurements 
that you'll need on your plan. The num- 
bers given in A-D below are guides for the 
measurements fora child’s tammy, a lady’s 
small-to-average tammy, and a lady’s 
average-to-large tammy, respectively: 


A. Circumference around ears: 22 in., 23 in., 
24 in. 

B. Brim (rib) length: 1 in, 1’A in., 1’ in. 

C. Border patterns are knit in the length 
from the top of the rib to the wheel: 3 in., 
4 in., 4A in. 

D. Length of wheel: 3’A in., 3’A in., 3% in. 

Some variation is possible. 

Draw a working section plan of one 
section of the tammy, as shown on p. 36. It 
need not be to scale, but it should be large 
enough so you can plot all working instruc- 
tions clearly as you calculate them. 

Determine exact gauge by working a pat- 
terned swatch with the varn and needles 
intended for the project. Knit the swatch 
on the right side only, breaking off varns at 
the end of each row. You must do this be- 
cause the tammy is worked in the round 
on knit stitches only, and purl rows pro- 
duce a slightly different gauge. You can use 
the swatch to experiment with color 
schemes and border patterns. Don’t work 
the gauge swatch over the wheel pattern, as 
it incorporates decreases. 

Calculate the stitches required for the 
circumference, which you'll work from the 
top of the rib to the wheel pattern. Multiply 
the circumference measurement A by the 
stitch gauge per inch. If the gauge is 8 sts/in. 
and the circumference is 23 in., the total 
stitches required = 23 x 8, or 184 sts. 

Fit the patterns into the circumference 
stitches. The patterns commonly used from 
the end of the rib to the wheel pattern are 
an arrangement of a 9-to-13-row border 
pattern, a 1-to-5-row peerie pattern, then 
the same 9-to-13-row border pattern, as 
shown in the chart on p. 36. The charts on 
p. 37 give some examples of patterns that 
you can use. 

It is essential that the patterns you choose 
repeat an exact number of times into the 
circumference stitches so there will be no 
break in their continuity around the tammy. 
To calculate the number of times a pattern 
repeats into the circumference stitches, di- 
vide the circumference stitches by the pat- 
tern repeat (see chart, p. 36). For example, 
if vour circumference is 184 sts, and the 
pattern repeat is 8 sts, 184+ 8= 23. In this 
case, the pattern repeats exactly 23 times 
into the circumference stitches. 

Not all patterns will fit so conveniently, 
but there is some leeway for adjustment. If 
vou want to use a pattern with a 14-st re- 
peat, as Shown in the chart, and vour cir- 
cumference is 184 sts, you’ll have 13 re- 
peats with 2 sts left over. If vou lose 2 sts, 
there will be exactly 13 repeats on a total of 
182 sts. With a gauge of 8 sts/in., this means 
a loss of ’A in. from the circumference 
measurement. Since 22% in. is still within 
the range of a small-to-average lady’s tam, 
the adjustment will be acceptable. 

Remember that both border and peerie 
patterns must repeat exactly, though they 
need not have the same pattern repeat. Cal- 
culate the repeat for your intended border 
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Hiwstrations tw Jean Calli 


Anatomy of a tammy 


When you know measurements 
and gauge, you can figure 
exact knitting directions. 


Circumference 
around ears 


Working section plan 
Small/Average lady’s size 


~~~ 2 sts remain 
— BAX at crown, 
Pattern as Sw, \ 
on chart _—, \ 


(top drawing, », 
p. 39) 
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Ae ~ C Border-patterns 
measurement 
4 in.=32 rounds. 


sts on 32nd round. » 
wae ar we 
————_—__—_—. A ———————_——_—___- 


in rqund 


pire 


Cast on 144 sts and work in rounds. 


pattern, as it is dominant. Then work out a 
peerie pattern that fits. With a total of 
182 sts, vou can use peerie patterns that 
repeat over 2, 7, 13, or 14 Sts. 

Cast on the ribbing stitches. The num- 
ber of stitches is about 20% fewer (1 in 5) 
than the number of circumference stitches. 
You calculate it as follows: Divide the cir- 
cumference stitches by 5, and subtract the 
result from the total circumference stitches. 
For example: 182 +5= 36, with a remain- 
der of 2. Reduce or increase to the nearest 
whole, even number—in this case, 36—and 
subtract: 182-36 = 146. 

If necessary, adjust the cast-on number 
so the rib will be continuous around the 
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D Wheel measurement 
\ 3% in. =28 rounds. 


—— So 


ee rr EE 


-|-~ Circumference 
22% in. =182 sts 
in round. 


Decrease — 
for wheel. 






Increase / 


for pattern. 


ee. Cast on for rib. 


Figuring stitch repeats 


—— i ————§§ EE EE ee 


Decrease 
row 


Peerie 
pattern, 
7-st repeat 


Ist row= 


increase row. Oy hf Gx 
B Brim measurement 


4 
= 1 in. 





Border pattern: 
14-st repeat 


Chart border and peerie patterns from 2nd row above rib 
to row before decrease row for arranging wheel pattern. 


stitches. An even number is correct for a 
k1, p1 rib. A k2, p2 rib requires a multiple 
of 4, so I'd reduce the number from 146 to 
144 because my ribbing tends to be loose. 
If vou rib tightly, increase the number. 
Corrugated ribbing is traditionally used 
on Fair Isle garments and is very effective 
on tammies. You work this rib by using two 
colors in the round: one color for the knit 
stitches and a contrasting colorforthe purl 
stitches. Be sure to move the varn to the 
back of the knitting after working the purl 
stitches so all strands are carried across the 
wrong side. Also, don’t pull these strands 
tightly across the back, because that fur- 
ther reduces the stretchiness of the rib. 


You need not calculate the number of 
rounds required for the rib length. Cast on 
and work the rib on the smaller-size nee- 
dles to the required length. Then, using the 
main background color and the smaller 
needles, knit all the stitches, increasing as 
evenly as possible in one round to the total 
circumference stitches. If the rib has ex- 
actly 20% fewer stitches than the circum- 
ference, increasing 1 st after every 4 sts 
will add the desired number. 

Calculate the number of rounds re- 
quired from the top of the rib to the wheel 
in order to place the chosen border and 
peerie arrangements centrally. Multiply 
measurementC by the row gauge per inch. 
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Peerie patterns 


Border patterns 


32 rounds. 


Subtract one round from the total because 


bd 


For example, 8 rows/in. x 4 in. 
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that vou’ll decrease on every 2nd round 
with 6 rounds remaining. But working the 
decrease rounds exactly as stated would re- 
sult in a badly shaped wheel. Hence, if the 
frequency of decrease rounds isn’t a whole 
number, space the decreases evenly but 
farther apart at the beginning of the wheel 
until the extra rounds have been accounted 
for. Then space the remaining decrease 
rounds at the calculated frequency. In this 
case, the wheel should be decreased on 
every 3rd round 6 times, then on every 2nd 
round to the crown (5 times). 


Charting the wheel patterns—Once you've 
calculated the frequency of decrease rounds, 
vou can chart a section of the wheel pat- 
tern, including the decreases, as shown by 
the stair-stepped edges of the wheel-pattern 
charts on the facing page. Now your chart 
is ready to be filled with a pattern. Patterns 
can be varied tremendously, and it’s always 
fun to experiment. These charts illustrate 
some of my own experiments with wheel 
patterns, and the tammies knit from them 
are shown at center and lower right on p. 34. 
Both of these charts can be used to knit the 
tammy in my sample calculations. The 
points of the wheel should always be 
charted beginning at the bottom-right 
square if mitered double decreases are 
used (see top chart), and at the bottom-left 
square if vertical double decreases are used 
(see bottom chart). 


Decrease stitches and color effects— Mitered 
double decreases (S11, k2tog, psso) cause 
the slipped stitch (on the right) to slant 
over both the center and left stitches. When 
worked in contrast to the other two, it is 
very prominent. The color of the slipped 
stitch (the one to the right of the center 
stitch) is determined on the round before 
the decrease. If you want an unbroken, sin- 
gle colored effect, work the slipped stitch 
in the same color as you'll use to knit the 
2 sts together on the decrease round, as 
shown in the top photo on the facing page. 





If vou work the stitch to be slipped in the 
background color, vou'll be able to produce 
dashes of accent color along the ribs of the 
wheel as long as at least 1 st is worked in 
the pattern color before you slip the stitch 
and after you knit the 2 sts together (also 
in the pattern color), as shown in the sec- 
ond photo on the facing page. 

Vertical double decreases (sl2tog knit- 
wise, kl, p2sso) locate the second of the 
two slipped stitches in the center of the de- 
crease and on top of the other two. The first 
slipped stitch is on the right and leans to- 
ward the left. It covers the knit stitch on 
the left that leans toward the right and is 
positioned slightly below and behind both 
slipped stitches. 

When you work the center stitch of the 
decrease (2nd of 2 slipped sts) in the back- 
ground color on the round before the de- 
crease, it produces a dash of accent color 
(third photo, facing page). If you work all 
3 sts that will be involved in the decrease 
in the background color on the round be- 
fore the decrease and then work the knit 
stitch in the background color, vou'll pro- 
duce solid vertical lines of accent color along 
the ribs of the wheel. These lines will have 
a slightly feathered effect because they'll 
be wider at the decrease with the angled 
stitches barely showing behind the center 
stitch (see bottom photo, facing page). 


Dressing the tammy—When you complete 
the tammy, wet it thoroughly and roll it in 
a towel to remove aS much moisture as 
possible. Then stretch the damp tammy 
over a circular board (a suitably sized plate 
will do the job nicely, as shown in the pho- 
tos below), and let it dry away from direct 
heat. This dressing process gives the tammy 
its final shaping. CJ 


Alice Starmore, who lives in the Outer Heb- 
rides, is a frequent contributor to Threads. 
Her most recent book, Alice Starmore’s 
Book of Fair Isle Knitting was released by 
The Taunton Press in October. 





Starmore gives her finished tammy its characteristic shape by wetting it and stretching it 
over a medium-sized dinner plate (left). When it’s completely dry (right), it will retain a 
sharp crease from the plate edge along the peerie pattern at the center of the brim, so she 
must be careful to orient it exactly on the plate. (Photos by Graham Starmore) 
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Wheel-pattern charts 


Chart for 7-pointed wheel (168 sts) with mitered double decreases 


= ee 








| oe 57 Key: 
Read all charts from right 7 i= Pee Sn © Pattern stitch 
to left, starting at center. eo a 42 [Background stitch © 
Always work slipped fm os Peele a K2tog 
stitch(es) first and uo, O.| O Ry OO Grime 24 A K1, then p2sso 
then knit stitch(es) 9.9 00 Be 23 
from other side ao Oe ,O- Ce 22 
of chart to complete o o'0 21 
decrease. A 07 20 
| W019 
‘ a 
Neco, ohm 8 Working all mitered 
| ian, 0'9 0 eee | / double-decrease 
oo BE oo im) '6 stitches in one 
si 5 0 90  — * 45 color (rows 1-18) 
f (00 Bene) o Beat oo Gaweheie 14 gives solid- 
| 9/0! i io 910. o| 0 ies 113 color lines. — 
Slip this stitch oh O10 EEG 00 gel oo Rio o pepeme 1. 
on row 3. | 0 O MERZ O o =o o SiGe o\o lattes 11 
Then k2tog So.) Olio) ; 616 elo. 0 10 
(right side x iO 0 | to. 5 ol 5 oto. 9 
erate, fo 2/0 0 0.0 ‘o'o Tolo 8 
and psso. | , oe et : pert 
| Qo oO o 9 0 6 fa no o/ 
‘iho MnO FO | oom 19) 0] m0 0 ROSA 6 
9,0 o O| 0 MG oo i © | oO Eis 5 
loo Me O19 ie 1. Oe 
Poel © | Oo! 0/0 — 0 0} Mie o 6/070) 3 
lo! ie ‘Go ‘0 | (0 owe tae 0/010 ) CIP. vy all the stitches are m the pattern color 
| ‘o| Ps Ra : O11 (top). If the slipped stitch is in the background 


color, accent dashes occur (bottom). 


<— Begin knitting. 


a 24-st repeat —- 


Chart for 6-pointed wheel (168 sts) with vertical double decreases 


Round 2 
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lf 2nd sl st of 
vertical double 
decrease is in 
different color, 
accent color 
dashes will 
appear. 


On row 3, knit; 
then sl2tog 
knitwise (last 

3 sts on left 

of chart). 
Knit 1st st r 
on right 
side of 
chart and 
p2sso. 
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rites th Tay enh 
On vertical dowble decreases, accent color 
dashes are produced when the second slipped 
stitch is worked in the background color (top). 


= fs Re eal pe rals) 
<—J Begin knitting. | 
—————— 28-st repeat Solid vertical lines result Uf all the decrease 


: —— ————E = stitches are worked in the same color (bottom). 
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and your wardrobe a lift 


by Sharon Gilbert 


=~ ustomizing clothes and adapt- 
ing fashion to our own lumps 
and bumps is nothing new. Over 
=. 70 vears ago, the Butterick Com- 
pany y advised sewers that being abnormally 
stout or thin was no cause for concern be- 
cause skillfully planned and fitted clothes 
could conceal almost any physical defect. 

Butterick’s advice is still relevant. By sew- 
ing for yourself, you can design a garment 
that reflects your favorite fashion in the 
exact color, fabric, and details vou desire. 
By designing, I don’t mean starting from 
scratch, but using existing patterns, fab- 
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rics, and tools with minimum stress and 
maximum satisfaction. 

A sewing project can seem nearly impos- 
sible to a person who is physically chal- 
lenged. When working with my hands be- 
came difficult as the result of rheumatoid 
arthritis, I began to modify my sewing tech- 
niques. Ease of dressing also became an is- 
sue. As I struggled with a painful, unyield- 
ing shoulder joint and fingers and wrists 
that are often stiff, it became more and 
more important that my clothes be easy to 
get into and out of and that they express 
my personal sense of style and fashion. 
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I began to look critically at the sewing 
techniques and products I used. What I de- 
veloped is an aggressive approach to sew- 
ing, which I call “guerilla sewing,” or “sewing 
from the trenches,” meaning that vou don’t 
follow a standard, but vou develop your 
own style, using only what works for you. 
You are the focus of this tvpe of sewing. 


A model of efficiency: With a swivel of her 
chair, Sharon Gilbert can reach her cutting 
surface, ironing board, and tools hanging 
on a rack behind her. Fabric and patterns 
lie waiting on shelves, unseen, to her left. 
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You individualize your sewing technique, 
skip steps that don’t work for you, add 
steps that help, and collect tools from any 
source. You have the opportunity to create 
garments that will fit your physical needs. 

Sewingfor vourself allows you to fit your 
fashion needs and build on your assets 
with aplomb and inventiveness. With an 
eve to color, shape, and texture, you can 
incorporate generous openings and fasten- 
ers that are easy to use and reach. You can 
add style and flair to garments that suit 
all aspects of vour life, including an active 
professional career and glamorous affairs. 

Some of the methods Ill describe here 
may seem like shortcuts, but if longer, 
slower methods work better for you, then 
those are the methods you should choose. 
This is an opportunity to learn about your 
skills and assets, to embrace vour likes and 
discard dislikes, to recognize your right to 
pace vourself, and to experiment. 


Sewing tools—My definition of a tool is any- 
thing that helps me save time, avoid fa- 
tigue, and eliminate stress on my hands. 
Tools include my work space (photo, facing 
page) and planning area. A storage unit 
that holds tools within easy reach, where I 
don’t have to lift them up or down or reach 
over my head, and a table that allows my 
machine to stay set up all the time are sew- 
ing tools. A good desk chair that protects 
vour posture is as important at vour sewing 
table as it is at your desk. A chair with 
wheels is even better, as it facilitates move- 
ment between the ironing board and the 
sewing table. 

Even a dressmaker and a dry cleaner are 
sewing tools. You can delegate difficult sew- 
ing projects, such as fitted or tailored gar- 
ments, to the dressmaker. The dry cleaner 
not only cleans, but presses, the clothes. 

My favorite time-saving sewing tool is a 
notebook with fabric swatches, pattern 
numbers, and sketches for clothing that 
I’ve completed and clothing that I would 
like to make. Since I find it uncomfortable 
to walk or stand, I shop efficiently, and the 
notebook helps keep me organized. It’s in- 
valuable for matching styles and coordi- 
nating colors. In it you can note details 
that you would like to repeat, such as a 
unique closure, or gripes and discomforts, 
such as elastic that twists in a waistband or 
a hard-to-reach fastener. 

For cutting out a garment, pattern weights 
(Shown in photo above) are excellent. 
Theyre heavy, and they have tacks pro- 
truding from the back of their plastic 
sleeves, so they hold pattern pieces securely 
on the fabric and eliminate the need for 
pinning. If you don’t want to risk using the 
tacks, vou can take the weights out of their 
sleeves. Weights are meant to be used with 
a rotary cutter that will not lift the fabric 
from the cutting surface. 

My first experience with a rotary cutter 
wasn’t successful, as the small, straight- 
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Tools that make pattern layout and cutting easter include bent-handled rotary cutters (one 
of which Gilbert is using); pattern weights; battery-powered electric scissors, which Gilbert 
operates by squeezing the handles rather than by depressing a button; a magnetic pm cush- 


ion; and glass-headed quilting pins. 


handled cutter created pain in my wrist, so 
I abandoned it. A friend who had broken 
her wrist told me she was using a bent- 
handled rotary cutter. I bought one and 
found that it works well. When rotary cut- 
ters don’t fit the situation, I sometimes use 
scissors, and if my hands are particularly 
stiff and tender, I use electric shears. My 
favorite are battery-powered ones that I op- 
erate by squeezing the handles. 

When I use pins for constructing gar- 
ments, I use only long, slender, glass-headed 
quilting pins, which are sharp, work well 
on all types of fabrics, and are easy to see 
when they drop on the floor. A good tool to 
use with pins, which will save your fingers 
and patience, is a magnetic pincushion; I 
use one called a Grabbit (See photo above). 
This powerful magnet holds your pins and 
picks them up in a snap if they spill. A 
complementary tool to make for yourself is 
a vardstick with a magnet glued to the end. 
Youll thank yourself every time you have 
to retrieve a pin from the floor. 

Although I avoid handwork as much as 
possible, I haven’t found a way to avoid it 
entirely. For hand-stitching I use long 
crewel needles because they have large eves 
and are easy to hold and thread. To thread 
needles, I use an ordinary needle threader, 
as I have difficulty using self-threading nee- 
dles. Needle-nose pliers and long-handled 
surgical tweezers are useful for pulling nee- 
dles through fabric or for grasping a tiny 
thread end. I am also never without my 
thread nippers, which I squeeze with the 
palm of my hand rather than with my fin- 
gers. I prefer a soft-leather quilter’s thim- 
ble rather than a metal one because leath- 
er fits better on my finger and stays put. 

A good sewing machine is an excellent 
investment. Look for one that offers large 
handles and levers instead of dials, tools to 
insert and remove the bobbin case (or a 
top-loading bobbin case), finger guards, 
push buttons, speed options, and controls 


that can be used by an arm or an elbow as 
well as a foot. Even if you're fascinated by 
the new overlock machines, look carefully 
at how the rethreading system works; some- 
times theyre so complicated that just think- 
ing about rethreading is intimidating. 

A machine with a dependable straight 
stitch and a standard zigzag stitch can be 
used for maximum results. My 20-year-old 
Singer has only the basics and afew special 
stitches. I use the ordinary zigzag stitch to 
overcast seams, sew on buttons and snaps, 
and make buttonholes. I do as much stitch- 
ing in the ditch as possible to tack facings 
without handwork. 

Machine basting, staystitching, and ease- 
stitching can help you avoid pinning in 
some cases and help vour fingers do their 
job more easily in others. When I need to 
turn and press an edge, I give my fingers a 
break by first doing an ease stitch just in- 
side the seam allowance before pressing. 
Instead of using my fingers to hold a seam 
open while I’m pressing, I use a point turner. 
I topstitch whenever possible and even put 
blind hems in by machine, using one of 
my machine’s special stitches. To elimi- 
nate the need to turn tubes for ties, I fold 
and stitch them. 


Pattern selection—When selecting a_pat- 
tern, I look critically at the tvpe and loca- 
tion of openings the garment will have, the 
construction techniques, the number of 
pattern pieces, and the style. Multiple-sized 
patterns are easier to fit than those with 
just one size per package. Burda, Kwik Sew, 
and Stretch & Sew offer this feature in all 
their patterns, while Vogue, Butterick, Style, 
McCalls, and Simplicity offer many choices 
with at least three sizes per package. 
Especially look at the small line draw- 
ings and read the descriptions to deter- 
mine where openings and pockets are lo- 
cated. Use your sewing experience to 
determine whether an opening can be 
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Elastic thread attaches shanked buttons to Gilbert’s blouse (top photo, 
above). The size of the button and the elastic make it easy to push the 
button through the buttonhole. Fusible interfacing (bottom photo, 
above) replaces tedious hand-padding stitches. A second layer (darker 
area) of fusible interfacing, Stacy’s Suit-Shape, stiffens the stand of a 
jacket undercollar. Hook-and-loop tape (below) with a '-in.-wide 
flap left unstitched doesn’t part as the wearer moves. Tape is easier to 
apply than a zipper. (Center photo by Lona Soule) 
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The suit Gilbert is wearing required very little handwork and a 
minimum of pattern pieces. The jacket’s two-piece sleeves, generously 
cut for wearing ease, also form the jacket’s sides. The straight skirt is 
easy to put on, even from a sitting position. The jacket is wrinkle-re- 
sistant silk tweed; the skirt and blouse are wrinkle-resistant silk linen. 


changed to a new, easier-to-reach location. 
The easiest-to-reach fasteners and open- 
ings are usually on the front of the gar- 
ment, from the mid-chest to the lap. 

Consider the pattern’s basic shapes. Drop- 
shoulder lines, raglan sleeves, and kimono 
sleeves are good for limited arm movement; 
wrap styles and garments with semifitted 
elastic waists are easier to put on and take 
off than those with fitted waists. Skirts and 
dresses with some flare are more comfort- 
able and flattering for someone in a wheel- 
chair, and patterns with front drape can at- 
tractively camouflage a body brace. 

I like to select patterns labeled “Learn 
How to Sew,” “Very Easy Vogue,” and “Quick,” 
and that have more than one variation of 
the design. If the pattern works for you, 
vou may want to make it in summer and 
winter versions. 

My garments must have a flattering shape, 
they must be made of a wonderful fabric, 
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and they must coordinate with other items 
in my wardrobe. They must also have large 
armholes and easy-to-reach and use fast- 
eners. I choose skirt lengths and shapes 
that will minimize my heavy shoes and 
knee-high stockings. Moreover, the sewing 
techniques must involve minimal hand and 
finger stress. 

Last spring, I started looking fora pattern 
to make a dressy outfit that had a jacket. I 
wanted a jacket that I could wear to work 
with more than one garment and that would 
be attractive when made a second time ina 
more casual fabric. I also wanted the skirt 
and blouse to be pretty enough so I could 
wear them out to dinner. 

My three-piece suit is a combination of 
separates. I selected McCalls pattern #2914 
for the jacket (right-hand photo above) be- 
cause it had a tie in the back that was a 
nice detail, and the vertical seams would 
flatter my short figure. The wide sleeves 


would make the jacket easy to slip on and 
off, and the one button would make the 
jacket easy to fasten. The pattern pieces 
were large and easy to handle (the sleeves 
also form the sides of the jacket), and the 
classy-looking, mock-welt pockets were ac- 
tually simple-to-construct, in-seam pock- 
ets. I would be able to sew all the fashion 
details on the sewing machine. 

Since I’d chosen a long jacket, I wanted a 
straighter skirt than I usually wear. Vogue 
#9754 had a feature that I often look for in 
skirt patterns: a combination of a side-seam 
pocket and opening, which is one of the 
easiest to construct, since you don’t have to 
apply a zipper. A side-seam opening at least 
9 in. long is much easier to get into and out 
of than the usual 7-in. zipper opening. Al- 
though the pattern calls for one opening, I 
planned to make openings on both sides so 
I could slip on the skirt while I was seated, 
if necessary. 
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I searched fora fresh and simple look for 
the blouse, similar to a silk T-shirt. The 
pattern I selected (Vogue #9880) has sleeves 
included as part of the front and back pieces, 
meaning I wouldn’t have to set in the 
sleeves. I would make sewing even simpler 
by eliminating the sewn-on cuff and by 
hemming thesleeve by machine. The origi- 
nal back pattern piece had a seam in the 
center, but by cutting the back on the fold, 
I could eliminate an unnecessary step. The 
front opening would make the blouse easy 
to put on and take off and would allow for 
several options for fasteners. 


Fabrice selection—When choosing fabrics, I 
look for ones that are relatively wrinkle- 
resistant and thatare easy to sew without a 
lot of basting. For my jacket, I chose a soft 
gray-and-ivory silk tweed, which is light- 
weight, soft, and crease-resistant. Tweed is 
one of the more manageable silks to sew 
because it isn’t slippery like crepe de chine, 
although it might ravel. I would need to 
staystitch and machine-overcast the seams. 
The jacket would be unlined, which would 
make it lighter and cooler and faster to sew. 

For the blouse I chose an aqua silk with 
a linenlike texture to match one of the pas- 
tel stripes in the jacket, and I chose the 
same silk in a soft gray for the skirt. The 
silk doesn’t wrinkle as much as linen, it 
isn’t slippery, and it’s easy to cut. 

To prepare my fabrics for sewing, I took 
all the nonwashables to the dry cleaner to 
be steamed and preshrunk. I wanted to 
make sure the garments, after all my work, 
wouldn't shrink in the first dry cleaning. 


Fitting—I trv to purchase patterns that I'll 
use more than once. Then I make a fitting 
muslin. I usually need help to fit the mus- 
lin, but making one eliminates the need to 
start from scratch the next time I use the 
pattern. I can check for fit and test changes 
that I’ve made in openings and in my selec- 
tion of fasteners. 

For my suit I madea muslin for the jack- 
et and a muslin for the skirt. I made a jack- 
et muslin because I could tell from the 
measurements listed on the pattern that 
the jacket was going to be too narrow in the 
hips to hang gracefully. The skirt muslin 
not only gave me the opportunity to fit the 
skirt, but it also allowed me to experiment 
with the placement of the pleats and the 
duplicate side-seam pockets. 


Fusibles—For me, the days of handsewn 
interfacings are past. I use fusible interfac- 
ings and precut waistband interfacing. 

Instead of basting, I use Pellon’s Won- 
der-Under to hold pieces in place. Wonder- 
Under comes as a sheet with two fusible 
sides; one side is covered. You adhere the 
uncovered side, then peel off the covering 
to finish the tacking or “basting.” I use it to 
tack hook-and-loop tape in place before I 
stitch it down. 
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To substitute for pad-stitched interfac- 
ing in lapels and collars in the jacket, I ap- 
ply two layers of Stacy’s weft-insertion fus- 
ible, Suit-Shape. The grain of this inter- 
facing can be used advantageously to create 
shaping effects. Two layers, placed accord- 
ing to the directions supplied in the pack- 
age, reinforce the stand of the collar (center 
photo, facing page) and create the roll line 
in the lapel in my jacket. 

Nonwoven fusible interfacing can be 
shaped nicely too, sometimes with two dif- 
ferent weights fused on top of each other. 
To interface my blouse, I sewed the unfin- 
ished edges of the facing and interfacing, 
right sides together; turned them; and then 
pressed and fused them, wrong sides to- 
gether. In one step, I not only made a clean 
finished edge but also an interfaced neck- 
line and opening. (For more on interfacing, 
see “Making Sense of Interfacing,” Threads, 
No. 10, p. 58.). 

Precut fusible waistband interfacing 
comes in different widths and is perforated 
especially for waistband application. When 
it’s necessary to sew something onto the 
waistband by hand, this material is easier 
to sew through than stiffer interfacing. 


Fasteners— Fasteners have to be easy to grab 
and operate, and the fewer the better. To 
secure openings, I prefer to use buttons 
with shanks or hook-and-loop tape, such 
as Velcro, rather than a zipper. Zippers are 
hard to apply, and I don’t like the way they 
look on the front of a garment. 

My suit needed few fasteners. For the 
blouse, I chose *4-in., half-round buttons 
with a shank, which are the easiest to grasp 
and push through a buttonhole. I also chose 
a shank button for the front of the jacket. I 
sewed on all the buttons with elastic thread 
(top-left photo, facing page), which makes 
the button even easier to push and pull 
through a buttonhole. 

Sewing buttons on with elastic thread re- 
quires minimal small-muscle involvement. 
Use a crewel embroidery needle with a large 
eve to accommodate the elastic. Pull the 
thread through the needle and double it, 
but leave the ends unknotted. When you 
sew into the garment, leave a 6-in.-long tail 
of thread. Sew on the button loosely and 
keep testing the stretch. You want to retain 
the elasticity of the thread. Three or four 
stitches through the button should be suf- 
ficient, since the thread is double. The out- 
side of the elastic will fray if pulled through 
the fabric too many times. After the button 
is securely sewn on, tie a knot, using the 
remainder of the thread in the needle and 
the long tail. This knot is not beautiful, but 
it’s much easier to manage with stiff hands. 
Apply a drop of Fray Check to the knot to 
make sure it’s secure. 

When I made the skirt, I combined large 
hooks and eyes designed for skirts with 
hook-and-loop tape because I found that 
tape alone was not secure enough if I bent 


or twisted at the waist. Since then, I’ve 
learned how to apply the tape for greater 
holding power. The new method developed 
by Velcro USA, in which you leave about 
’% in. of the tape unsewn at the opening 
edge creates an antipeel tab. Rather than 
separate quickly, the tab lifts slightly from 
the garment (bottom-left photo, facing page), 
creating greater holding power. 

Since I use tape a lot, I’ve learned some 
tricks for its application. To avoid skipped 
stitches, use a ballpoint or universal-point 
needle. Sticky-backed hook-and-loop tape 
is ghastly to sew and gums up the needle, 
causing the thread to break, so don’t use it. 
On garments, apply the tape so the soft, 
fuzzy half faces the body to avoid scratch- 
ing sensitive skin. Close tapes before laun- 
dering and dry-cleaning to retain effective- 
ness. If lint gets caught in the hook side, 
brush it out with a stiff toothbrush. [] 


Sharon Gilbert, the manager/buyer of the 
textile bookstore and pattern department 
of G Street Fabrics in Rockville, MD, teaches 
and lectures on sewing adaptive clothing. 


Further reading 


Betzina, Sandra. Power Sewing: New 
Ways to Make Fine Clothes Fast, 1985. 
Self-published: Box BK, 95 Fifth Ave., 
San Francisco, CA 94118. 

Fitting and finishing techniques with style. 


Clothing for Disabled People. Rehab 
Brief, Vol. IV, No. 4., Feb. 27, 1981. 
National Rehabilitation Information 
Center (NARIC), 8455 Colesville Rd., 

Ste. 935, Silver Spring, MD 20910-3319. 
Concise, useful survey of clothing 
problems and solutions from the 
wearer’s perspective. The NARIC is 

also a source for researchers who want a 
list of references. 


Cy DeCosse Ine. Staff. Timesaving 
Sewing (Singer Sewing Reference Library). 
Minnetonka, MN: Cy DeCosse, 1987. 
Contains a good section on using the 
sewing machine to save time. 


Shaeffer, Claire. The Complete Book of 
Sewing Short Cuts. New York: Sterling, 1983. 
Good suggestions for mach ine- 

finishing techniques. 


Self-Help Manual for Patients with 
Arthritis (in revision). Arthritis Foundation, 
Box 1900, Atlanta, GA 30326. 
Suggestions for tools and techniques to 
make tasks less stressful. 


Vogue Easy Sewing. New York: 

Harper & Row, 1985. 

Suggestions for saving time, organizing 
sewing space, planning, selecting fabric, 
and making pattern choices. 


Watkins, Susan. Clothing: The Portable 
Environment. Ames, IA: Iowa State 
University Press, 1984. 

Study of functional clothing from 
leotards to space suits. Has excellent 
fastening suggestions and information 
on providing mobility in clothing. 


Braiding 
a Classic 
American Rug 


The butt join 
adds a look of 


seamless perfection 


to last a lifetime 


by Kathy Kelso 


he first braided rugs, a fine testi- 
mony to the thrift and ingenuity 
of the people who made them, 
were constructed from whatever 
“> fabric was available. I prefer to 
mae my rugs of new wool coating, bought 
by the pound. I lace through every loop 
with polished-linen cord to join the three- 
strand braids together, instead of sewing 
them. The rug takes twice as long to make 
this way, but it wears like iron and retains 
its new appearance. Dirt can’t penetrate, 
since the strands are completely interlocked. 
Everyone braids and laces a little differ- 
ently, so each rug has its own individual 
character. If vour braid is too loose, the rug 
will be limp; but if it’s too firm, vou won't 
be able to lace the braids together properly. 
The braid must be flexible enough so vou 
can mold and shape the rug as you form it. 
Construct vour rug on a flat surface. This 
way, vou can be sure it’s taking the right 
shape. The corners should be smoothly and 
equally rounded, and it shouldn't bulge or 
pull anywhere. When it gets too big for 
vour surface, roll up the end youre not lac- 
ing. Regardless of its size, lay it flat periodi- 
cally and study its shape so you can correct 
any problems that might be developing— 
before vou have to do a lot of unlacing. 





Supplies—Many of the tools you'll need to 
make braided rugs are common household 
articles: scissors, two needles—one threaded 
and knotted with ordinary black sewing 
thread and one with white—a thimble, a 
dozen medium-sized safety pins, one spring 
clothespin, a tape measure, needle-nose 
pliers with gripper teeth, and paper and 
pencil. A hem gauge is handy for measur- 
ing the 2-in. fabric strips. 


Youll also need braiding supplies: one 
set of Braid Aids (folding tools), one 4-oz. 
spool of polished-linen rug warp for lacing 
a 2-ft. x 3-ft. rug (avoid waxed linen), two 
braid-kins or bodkins for lacing, and two 
leather guards for your index finger and 
pinky. A braid clamp is optional, but it 
helps with tensioning. If vou can’t find 
these supplies in a crafts store, vou can or- 
der them from Braid-Aid (466 Washington 
St., Pembroke, MA 02359; 617-826-6091). 

Finally, youll need about 9 1b. of coat- 
weight wool to make a 2-ft. x 3-ft. rug. You 
can use any fabric, but I prefer wool. It’s 
forgiving, easy to handle and clean, and it 
lasts nearly forever. Whatever fiber vou 
choose, don’t mix naturals with synthetics, 
and don’t use different kinds of naturals or 
synthetics in the same rug. The rug should 
be constructed of one type of tiber and fab- 
ric weight so it will wear evenly. 

Never mix old and new fabric in the same 
rug; this will also cause uneven wear. Al- 
though used fabric may be more economi- 
cal, using it requires more work. Garments 
must be laundered and disassembled, and 
worn spots must be cut out. Sometimes, 
after all this work, vou're left with many 
short strips and much sewing. New wool 
coating sold by the pound can be difficult 
to find. It’s often best to mail-order fabric 
from Braid-Aid or some of the other mill- 
end sources listed in Threads, No. 18, p. 46. 
I tear the 58-in.-wide to 60-in.-wide fabric 
selvage to selvage into 2-in. strips. Long 
strips mean fewer seams and more overall 
consistency. I join them on the sewing ma- 
chine with a diagonal seam and trim the 
seam allowance to '4 in. Then I roll the 
connected strips into a flat spool no more 
than 10 in. in diameter for manageability. 


Starting the braid—Make sure that your 
needles are threaded double and knotted. 
Choose white or black thread, whichever 
blends better with the strips vou'll be braid- 
ing, and put the Braid Aids on the three 
fabric strips. Fold them in fourths with the 
raw ends in. If vou’'re right-handed (left- 
handers should reverse directions), line 
the three strips up with the double folds to 
the right, and hold them between your lett 
index finger and thumb with strand 1 in 
front, as shown in the top-left drawing on 
p. 46. Push the needle through all the folds 
on the right side from back to front, about 
“A in. below the top edge. Bring the needle 
and thread over the top and back through 
again from back to front, a little to the left 
of the first loop. As the thread crosses the 
raw edges, pick up the previously created 
loop in a loose buttonhole stitch. Make five 
or six very secure buttonhole stitches from 
right to left. Then make five or six more as 
vou sew back from left to right. Knot the 
thread to end it, run the needle through 
the wool, and snip it off neatly. 

To form the thumb, the smooth braided 
beginning of the rug, bring strand 3—the 
one at the back—over the top to the front so 
it covers the stitching with just enough 
room for the bodkin. Spread strand 1 to the 
left, and strand 2 to the right. The first two 
braid motions will complete the thumb, as 
shown in the top-right drawing on p. 46. 
Bring the left strand over the center; then 
bring the right one over. The thumb gives 


Kathy Kelso’s inspiration for her braided 
wool rugs comes from the colors she observes 
in nature. The rugs are laced together and 
finished with a butt row to produce an un- 
detectable seam. (Photo by John Kelso) 
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Making a braided rug 


Beginning a braid 





Hold folded strands perpendicular, 


and sew buttonhole loops 
over cut edge. 


Making the center 


Three loops around UNIVE 
Step 2. Go through ai 
three loops to 
curve braid 
around thumb; 
then attach 
thumb, lacing 
from right 
to left. 


Cut off end 


| | of linen. 
a Double back 
braid. First increase 





Ending the pigtail 


Pin 
here. 


Joining linen twine Taper ends 


of braid 





for 12 in. 
ec A of length. 
Slide 
down. 


New 
piece 


Tie new piece 

to itself around 

old one, then 

old one to itself 
around new one. 
Slide knots together 
and clip ends. 
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Tie knot here. 


Leave 6 in. to 8 in. 































Forming the thumb 


Bring strand 3 
over top to front; 
then spread strand 2 
to right, strand 7 to left. 
Start braiding with 
strand 1. 


to right. 


—— Skipped loop 
Loop C 
Loop B 


‘Loop A 


—Loop next to A 


Step 1. Go through three loops at bend. Insert 
bodkin from loop C into loop next to A. 
Cross bodkin from A underneath, and 
insert after skipped loop. Cross-lace 
center with two bodkins. 









Color Thumb 


change 


Pigail ends 
at edge 

of curve 
approaching 
straight. 


Pull two tapered 
ends of pigtail 
on rug side 
through loops on 
rug with pliers. 
Butt row Butt join 
Pull third end 
through on reverse. For butt join, see 
photo sequence on p. 48. 
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vou a place to insert the bodkin so you can 
lace the entire rug, rather than sew the 
center seam, as in most rugs. 

You must be careful not to twist or roll 
the strands as you braid. Braiding is a very 
deliberate action in which you lay strands 
over the top of one another. This tech- 
nique always keeps the folds facing to the 
right to provide a channel that the lacing 
can slip into when you pull it snug. If you 
roll the strands rather than lay them in 
place, vou won't have a channel for the lac- 
ing to disappear into, and the folds will 
show periodically. 


The center—For an oval rug, the difference 
between the length and width of the fin- 
ished rug equals the length of the center- 
braid strip. A 2-ft. x 3-ft. rug has a 1-ft. 
“center.” Measure the center braid from 
the top of the thumb to the inside of the 
bend. For very soft, pliable fabric, like a 
twill weave, increase the length of the cen- 
ter by 1 in. per foot of center, or a bit more, 
to compensate for the way soft fabric draws 
in. Braid about 2'% ft. before you start lac- 
ing. This includes the foot for the center 
and for the braid that curves around it on 
one side, with an allowance for the loops 
that will be required to make the sharp 
bends on each end. 

In order to lace a length of rug, vou need 
one-and-one-half times that length of linen 
twine. But before you fold the braid for the 
center, measure a piece of linen twine three 
times the length of the center, and thread a 
bodkin on each end. The center will be 
laced differently from the rest of the rug, 
with two ends of twine crossing each other 
back and forth from the bend to the thumb, 
so it requires twice as much twine as any 
other part of the rug. 

Fold the braid at the length you’ve mea- 
sured from the thumb with the thumb side 
in front and closer to you and the continu- 
ous braid behind it (center drawing, facing 
page). As you fold the two braid sections, 
three loops will stand out at the bend. If 
they're not clear, put a straightedge against 
the bend. Start lacing in the loop closest to 
vou (A), inserting one of the bodkins 
through all three loops. Center the twine. 

You'll be using the two bodkins to cross- 
lace the center to the continuous braid. 
The first time you cross the laces, pull the 
three loops at the bend tightly together, 
bringing the bodkin from loop C into the 
loop next to A and the bodkin from A into 
the loop after the one next to C. The only 
loop vou don’t lace into in the whole rug is 
the one next to C; skipping this loop makes 
the bend tighter and smoother. As you 
cross-lace the center, take the bodkin 
through a loop away from yourself and then 
under a loop toward yourself, and work 
with the inside loops. 

The linen will hide in the channel of the 
folds. If it doesn’t, relax the tension on the 
linen, grip the braids firmly, one in each 
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hand, and adjust them up and down slightly. 
Keep finding the channel between the braid 
loops and alternating ends of twine until 
vou've gone through the loop before the 
base of the thumb. Go into the loop oppo- 
site it with the other bodkin, and tie a se- 
cure knot in the two ends of twine. Don’t 
lace the thumb yet. Cut off one end of linen 
and retire its bodkin. 

To get around the corner, pick up the 
next three loops on the braid, as you did at 
the beginning. Pull on the linen to snug 
the three loops together. Then go from right 
to left through the thumb, a “double back,” 
as shown on the left side of the center 
drawing (Step 2). The tendency is to go 
from left to right, but don’t. If vou go the 
wrong way, the lacing will show. If you go 
the right way, the channel will show on the 
braid at the next loop. 


Increasing—You’ll need to increase at the 
curves. If you don’t, you'll strain the loops 
and create flat spots. To increase, you in- 
sert the bodkin through two adjacent loops 
on the braid and lace them to a single loop 
on the rug. Don’t increase on the flat sides, 
or you'll make a bump. If you can’t decide 
whether an increase is necessary, it prob- 
ably is. You can easily absorb extra fullness 
that is caused by too many increases by 
lacing a round or two with no increases. 
Too few increases strain, tighten, or cup 
the braids, which is harder to correct with- 
out unlacing. 

The steeper the curve, the more frequent- 
Iv vou’ll have to increase; but as the rug 
grows, you'll need fewer increases. Make 
sure that vou increase symmetrically on 
both curves. 

You'll need an increase of two braid loops 
to the first loop after the thumb. Pull the 
bodkin through two loops on the braid to- 
ward yourself. Then go through one loop 
on the rug side away from yourself. From 
now on, every loop will be laced. The bod- 
kin comes under the loop toward you on 
the braid side and goes under the loop 
away from you on the rug side. 

Every so often vou'll have to join in a 
new piece of linen twine. Tie the new piece 
of twine to itself around the old one. Then 
tie the old piece to itself around the new 
one, as shown in the lower-left drawing on 
the facing page. Slide the two knots together, 
clip the ends to 4 in., and tuck them under 
as you continue lacing. 


Color changing—I change a color in and 
out nearly every round of the rug, one color 
change per round. This keeps the colors 
flowing and blending. The only trick to 
changing colors in the braid is knowing 
where to do it. The eve will least notice 
changes in the upper left (thumb end) of 
the rug, after a complete round, just after 
the increases. I lace up to the place of the 
color change and pin the braid two loops 
above the color loop to be changed to se- 


cure it. I pull the old color away from the 
rug and cut it off % in. away from the edge 
of the rug. I put its Braid Aid on the new 
strand, open both strands to their 2-in. 
width, and sew them right sides together, 
with a 4-in. seam allowance. Then I fold 
the strand and continue braiding. The seam 
is hidden under the next braid round. 


Making the pigtail—The pigtail completes 
the spiral. It blends in best if it ends just at 
the end of the curve where vou’rre approach- 
ing the straight. Braid 4 in. past where the 
color change would be, and lace the rug to 
within 12 in. of the end of the braid. Pin 
securely at the end of the lacing. Then cut 
off the spools and unbraid back to the pin. 
Taper each of the strands on both sides for 
about 12 in. If you taper on only one side, 
the strand won’t center well, and it will be 
very difficult to braid. Start at the end % in. 
from the edge (a little less if the fabric is 
loosely woven), and cut gradual outward 
tapers (top detail of lower-right drawing, 
facing page). Fold, braid, and lace the ta- 
pered strands as far as vou can reasonably 
manage. The narrower the braid gets, the 
tighter it will become, and the more resis- 
tance there will be to lacing. Ideally, vou’ll 
stop at the last color change with 4-in. un- 
braided ends left. Your last braid motion 
should place two ends toward the rug and 
one end away from it. 

Try not to increase on the pigtail. You 
want to draw it tightly into the edge of the 
rug. When you’ve laced down to the two 
strands that are toward the rug, fold each 
in half lengthwise. Insert the needle-nose 
pliers under the last rug loop you laced 
into, and pull the first strand through it 
(lower detail, facing page). Then use the 
pliers to pull the second strand through 
the next loop. Pull each strand through 
two more times. Turn the rug over to pull 
the third tail through the edge on the wrong 
side. Zigzag it through three loops, as vou 
did the other two. 

If you pull the tails through under the 
wrong loops, it shows; so back up and try 
again until it looks right. End the linen by 
weaving it back about six loops. Cut the 
ends of the braids and linen very carefully, 
laving the scissors flat against the rug, and 
tuck the ends in. 


The butt row—The butt row is a separate 
braid that is laced on in a continuous ring 
after the pigtail row, and its join is unde- 
tectable, unlike the pigtail. The beginning 
and end of each of the butt-row strands are 
sewn together, so the eye follows an unbro- 
ken line around the perimeter of the rug. 

Secure the three strands with a safety 
pin (no thumb), and be sure to braid a suf- 
ficient amount to go all the way around the 
outside of the rug, plus an 8-in. overlap. 
Lace the butt row to the rug, starting diag- 
onally opposite the pigtail and leaving a 
12-in. tail of linen at the beginning. I pre- 
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The Begum of the braid (held with a clothespin) is laid outside the end of the br aid. Kelso 
cut. off the fabric spools after marking the corresponding inner loops on the two ends, The 
large pins mark the black loops, the first pair that will be joined. 
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Kelso moves the securing pin that held the end of the braid to two loops beyond the last marked 
strand (red) and unbraids the beginning all the way to the first marked strand (black). 





She cuts off the black strands “A in. beyond their marker pins (left), aligns them exactly, and 
oversews the raw edges together at the marker pins (right). 


After braiding and joining the second pair, she pokes the third strand through the hole in the 


braid (left) and joins the final pair. The butted braid looks too long, but it has the same monber 


of eps along its inner edge as are on ae outside of the rug ( a t ‘ SO ut will lace in Aisi hite 
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fer not to increase in the butt row, but you 
may do so if you need it. 

Place the braids to be butted in line with 
each other, and attach marker pins to the 
three corresponding sets of inner loops, as 
shown in the top photo (from left to right: 
black, tweed, red). These pins will deter- 
mine where the cuts and joins are made. 

Now vou can secure the end and cut 
away the fabric spools. Move the securing 
pin from the beginning of the braid to the 
loop just above the first marker pin. This is 
the vertical pin in the top photo. Unbraid 
to it (second photo). Then move the secur- 
ing pin from the end of the braid to two 
loops beyond the last marker pin (red), as 
shown in the second photo. 

Unbraid only to the first marker pin on 
the end section. Hold the two remaining 
braided strands together with the clothes- 
pin. Cut both pieces of the same colored 
strand ‘A in. beyond the marker pins (third 
photo). Align the two strips exactly at the 
pin markers, pinching them together in 
the folds with the needle-nose pliers. Then 
oversew the raw edges together just above 
the pin markers with a 'A-in. seam allow- 
ance, as vou did to start the thumb (fourth 
photo). Braid the strands in and out around 
the joined strand. Cut and seam the second 
pair of strands as you did the first. Contin- 
ue braiding in and out until the third pair 
is exposed. 

Be sure to Keep the folds facing right. A 
twisted strip will throw off the braid pat- 
tern. Remove the clothespin. While you're 
braiding the second strand in place, a hole 
is created. Poke the third strand through, 
as Shown in the lower-left photo. Pull the 
ending portion of the third strand up hard 
to provide a fingerhold during seaming. 
Cut /% in. bevond the marker on the ending 
strand and directly on the pin on the be- 
ginning strand. Sew with a 'A-in. seam allow- 
ance. When vou’ve joined the third pair of 
strands and smoothed out the braid, the 
seams will all be covered, since you sewed 
them just inside the channel. 

If vou’ve seamed a strip incorrectly, ex- 
pose the seam by turning the join over, 
and remove the stitching quickly so you 
can redo it. If vou’re unsure and don’t want 
to make another mistake, check vour planned 
seams by pinning the appropriate strips to- 
gether with tiny safety pins and braiding 
them carefully. The butted but unlaced 
braid will bulge out, looking as though it’s 
too long for the rug (lower-right photo), but 
if you've measured correctly, it will ease in 
perfectly when you lace it down. 

Tie a secure knot in the two ends of linen 
twine, weave them back in, and clip them 
otf. Making a butt join may seem like a lot 
of extra work, but the perfect, seamless fin- 
ish it gives your rug is worth the effort.[{_] 


Kathy Kelso lives in Newberg, OR. She has 


been teaching rug braiding for 4 years 
and braiding rugs for 18 years. 
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for Machine knitters 


How to improve double-bed 
cast-ons and bind-offs 


by Susan Guagliumi 


t’s usually how well the details are 

carried off that makes one garment 

look more professional than an- 

other. If you're a typical double- 

bed machine knitter, two of the 

details that you'd most like to improve are 

vour rib cast-ons and bind-offs. Many knit- 

ters, especially those with chunky-gauge 

machines, complain that their cast-on edges 

tend to be saggy and loose and that rib 
bind-offs won’t fit over their heads. 

These problems are often worse when 

voure trying to knit with your machine’s 

smallest stitch sizes, as you would with 

lightweight four-ply worsted or heavy sport- 
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weight varn on a machine with 8mm or 
9mm needle spacing. When your're plan- 
ning to knit the body at stitch size 2 or 3, 
vou don’t have much room to tighten the 
ribbing stitches with the tension dial alone. 
I'll discuss some cast-on and bind-off meth- 
ods to help alleviate the problems. 

While no one method will be correct in 
every situation, there are certain functions 
we can expect both cast-on and bound-off 
edges to perform. They should be able to 
stretch with the rib, return to shape, and 
help define the edge of the knitting. Whether 
they look handknit or have other decora- 
tive merit is a secondary consideration. 


Preparing to cast on—Most rib cast-ons are 
in trouble right after the first zigzag row 
because the required comb and weights 
will stretch them, however slightly, as soon 
as theyre hung. The easiest way to avoid 
this is to begin with scrap yarn so the comb 
and weights never touch the garment. Choose 
a smooth varn the same size as your main 


The swatches pictured above sport a variety 
of cast-on ribbed edges. From bottom to top: 
E-wrapped; tubular; and two views of dou- 
ble, backed-up e-wrap. The inside of the cuff 
reveals the braided effect of the last type, 
which is more prominent on the wrong side. 
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varn, and set the carriages to a stitch size 
in the middle range. Knit the first row, 
hang the comb and weights, and then knit 
about ten rows so the comb disappears be- 
tween the beds. Rethread the carriage with 
ravel cord or a smooth, strong cotton, and 
knit two circular rows (i.e. one row on each 
bed) by setting each carriage to knit in one 
direction and slip in the other. 

It takes afewextra moments to do, but I 
use this preparation for all double-bed cast- 
ing on. It saves the beginning edge from 
the distortion of the comb, and because no 
comb is in the way, I can work with smaller 
stitch sizes for the actual cast-on regard- 
less of the tension setting. The circular 
rows of ravel cord pull out easily later on to 
separate the scrap from the main knitting. 
Of course, you can apply the same tech- 
nique to neckline edges that you're knit- 
ting from the top. 

Once the preparation rows are in place, 
vou can cast on any way you like. The 
methods I use most often are the basic 
tubular cast-on, the e-wrap cast-on, and 
the double, backed-up e-wrap; the photo 
on p. 49 shows how they look. The tubular 
and the e-wrap are suitable for both stan- 
dard and chunky-gauge machines. I use 
the tubular cast-on (the same one that’s in 
all the manuals, with a few refinements) 
when I want to thread elastic through the 
edge to act as a memory for yarns like cot- 
ton and silk, which tend to lose their shape. 
The e-wrap looks a lot like a handknit cast- 
on. The double, backed-up e-wrap produces 
a decorative, braided effect that is especially 
effective with the chunkies because it adds 
body and support to edges that might other- 
wise seem too soft. The tubular cast-on can 
be applied to 2x2 ribbing, but the e-wrap 
and double, backed-up e-wrap work best 
with 1x1 ribbing. 


Tubular cast-on— After completing the scrap- 
varn and ravel-cord rows, rethread the car- 
riage with the main yarn and set the stitch 
dials on both carriages to the smallest avail- 
able stitch size, and set the cams to knit in 





The e-wrap cast-on resulting from the shorter stitches on the right will be firmer than the 
cast-on on the left. Susan Guagliumi made the shorter stitches by pulling the needles only 
enough to make the loop as she knit them by hand. 


both directions. Then knit the first row. 
Follow this with two circular rows (one on 
each bed). You don’t need to bother with 
the comb; it’s already in place. Reset the 
carriages to knit in both directions, and set 
the appropriate levers to knit the needles 
back from holding position. *Bring all the 
needles to holding position, raise the stitch 
size by one number, and knit one row”’’*. 
Repeat from * to ** until you’ve reached 
the stitch size you want for the ribbing. 

Because the carriages need to knit the 
needles back from hold only, you can knit 
on very small stitch sizes without fear of 
breaking or stretching the yarn. Pushing 
the needles through the stitches by hand is 
easier on the yarn than using the carriage. 
When combined with raising the stitch size 
one number per row, this extra care will 
greatly reduce the tendency of the finished 
edge to flare. If the varn I’m using is par- 
ticularly inelastic (cotton) or fragile (angora), 
I continue to bring the needles out to hold- 
ing position before each row even after ’m 
up to gauge. It does add another step, but 
there usually aren’t that many rows of rib- 
bing to worry about, and it seems like a 
small price to pay for the assurance that all 
the stitches will be perfect. With double- 
bed knitting you often don’t see broken or 
inadvertently tucked stitches until the piece 
is off the machine, and those are surprises 
I can do without. 

My Singer machines all have a small ac- 
cessory carriage (a P-carriage) that pushes 
needles out to upper working position, so I 
use that in my left hand and push the car- 
riages with my right. If you don’t havea 
P-carriage, vou can use a needle pusher or 
ruler to put the needles into hold. 


E-wrap cast-on—Start with the scrap and 
ravel preparation rows, as before. With the 
carriages on the right, drop the main yarn 
between the beds and tie it to the clamp on 
the left side. Push the first needle forward 
so-the ravel-cord stitch that it holds opens 
the latch and slides back on its shaft. Make 
an e-wrap in the hook of the needle; then 
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push the needle back to knit the wrap 
through the ravel-cord stitch. 

You can get a much firmer edge if you 
don’t knit the needles all the way back to 
working position, as shown in the photo on 
the facing page. E-wrap each of the needles 
firmly (but make sure that they can still 
move) and alternate from bed to bed. When 
the last needle at the right has been 
wrapped, thread the carriage, bring all nee- 
dles to holding position, set your stitch size 
to zero, and Knit one row. Knit each suc- 
ceeding row one stitch size (or partial stitch 
size, if you find that more appropriate) larger 
than the one before, bringing the needles 
to holding position again each time, until 
vou get to the stitch size that vou want for 
vour ribbing. 


Double, backed-up e-wrap—The wrap in 
this cast-on is not really an e-wrap. It’s 
more like a sideways u-wrap because the 
varn just passes under and then back over 
each needle (see drawings, facing page). 
Complete the preparation rows. Start with 
the carriages on the right and the yarn be- 
tween the beds and tied to the left clamp. 
Mentally number the needles consecutively 
from left to right and from bed to bed, as 
shown. As you pass the yarn under each 
needle just before wrapping it, push the 
needle forward so that its ravel-cord stitch 
slides back behind the open latch, as in the 
regular e-wrap cast-on. Wrap around the 
hooks of the needles; then knit them back 
in this sequence: 

1. E-wrap the 1st needle and push the 2nd 
one out to holding position. Then pass the 
varn under and back over the 2nd needle 
shaft and into the hook of the 1st needle. 
2. Knit the 1st needle back to working position. 
3. Push the 3rd needle out to holding posi- 
tion. Then pass the yarn under the 2nd 
and 3rd needles and back over the 3rd one, 
and into the hook of the 2nd. 

4. Knit the 2nd needle back to working position. 
8. Continue across the bed, passing the 
varn under two needles, then back over the 
2nd needle to knit the 1st. 

6. When all the needles have been wrapped, 
thread the varn into the carriage and knit 
the ribbing as above, starting at zero and 
moving up a stitch size each row. 


Binding off in ribbing—You can apply the 
following methods to almost any ribbed 
edge, including any shape neckline, or to 
sleeves knit from the armhole down. You 
can either short-row or bind-off the neck- 
line, but if you bind off, vou must be sure 
that there will be enough give for the neck- 
line to stretch over the head, so work loosely. 
The method vou choose is usually a matter 
of preference, although there may be in- 
stances where one is easier or more conve- 
nient to do than the other. I usually opt for 
the short-row method because there’s no 
seamed effect where the ribbing begins. It 
just appears to grow from the neckline 
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stitches the way most handknits do (see 
bottom photo at right). 

I short-row my necklines so that after 
both sets of shoulder stitches have been 
scrapped off, I still have all the center neck- 
line stitches on the needles, in holding po- 
sition. The sides of the neckline are usually 
straight for 1 in. or more and you need to 
pick them up to make stitches by inserting 
an eyelet tool one stitch from the edge, as 
shown in the top photo at right. Pick up 
and hang the same number of stitches for 
each side of the neckline. With the main 
varn, knit one row across all the neckline 
stitches, followed by same rows of waste 
knitting to scrap off. 

When both the front and back have been 
scrapped off, join one shoulder seam. Re- 
hang the entire neckline on the back bed 
with the wrong side facing you. Because 
vou'll be knitting ribbing, the fabric must 
be well weighted. Either insert the teeth of 
a cast-on comb through the fabric or use 
several smaller combs from which you can 
hang ribber weights. Raise the ribber, con- 
nect the carriages, and transfer every other 
stitch to the ribber needles. Knit the re- 
quired number of rows of ribbing, ending 
with the carriage on the right. 

At this point I knit a row of drop stitches 
to ensure that the stitches will be large 
enough to bind off properly, but not so 
large that they'll be sloppy and loose. This 
will proportionately increase the stitch size 
the same amount, regardless of gauge, un- 
like knitting the last row with an increased 
stitch size. For the drop-stitch row, bring 
the alternate, empty needles on both beds 
into working position and put the beds 
into half-pitch. With the same stitch size 
vou used for the ribbing, knit one row to 
the left, and then break the yarn 6 in. from 
the edge. Manually return the same alter- 
nate needles to nonworking position by 
pushing them forward and then back so 
they drop the loops they just formed. Make 
sure youre releasing the needles holding 
simple loops and not the ones that knit the 
actual rib stitches. Pull down on the knit- 
ting to distribute the slack. Then transfer 
all the ribber stitches to the empty needles 
on the main bed, and lower the ribber out 
of the way. 

Bring all the needles to holding position 
to do a variation of a latch-tool bind-off, 
starting on the right side. In order for the 
bind-off to have the same amount of stretch 
as the ribbing, vou must do it with the 
same knit/pur] alternation. The latch tool 
must alternately enter the front of the knit 
stitches and the back of the purl stitches 
(or vice versa, but be consistent) as shown 
in the drawing at right. This bind-off will 
allow the ribbing, once joined into a round, 
to stretch and fit over your head, and it 
looks great. LJ 


Susan Guaghiumi is a contributing editor 
of Threads. 
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After scrapping off the shoulders and shap- 
ing the neckline with short rows, Guaghumi 
picks up one straight side of a crew neckline 
and hangs it without stretching, one stitch 
from the edge and on the adjacent needles. 


The zigzag effect visible at each end of this 
sample neckline bind-off comes from knit- 
ting and purling the bind-off to match the 
rib; this bind-off will stretch as much as the 
ribbing. A row of drop stitches just before 
binding off keeps the bind-off loose. 
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he more you work with color, the 
more developed your color sense 
becomes. One day you find that 
the once mind-boggling array of 
colors at your local yarn or fabric 
store no longer satisfies you. As a dyer, you 
can have materials in almost any color or 
range of colors. You can dye traditional fi- 
bers, like wool and cotton, or exotic fibers, 
like cashmere and qiviut, or even pine nee- 
dles and corn silk. 

I'll focus on synthetic dyes for immer- 
sion dyeing (dvepot dyeing, as opposed to 
painting or silk-screening) that are cur- 
rently available, and Ill present guidelines 
to help you decide which dye to choose. I 
like synthetic dyes because they produce 
consistent results and offer a wide choice 
of colors. I’ve included a reference table 
that lists the dyes and their properties. Be- 
cause an understanding of color theorv is 
very important when youre mixing colors, 
Pll discuss color as it relates to dye work. 
I'll also explain how I make dye samples so 
vou can produce almost any color from 
just a few basic colors. Although none of 
the dyeing equipment is hard to find—pots, 
stirrers, a scale, and measuring tools for 
liquids—for safety’s sake, use this equip- 
ment for dyeing only and set aside a work 
area away from the cooking and living 
areas of your house. Dyeing samples can be 
an enjoyable group activity; each person 
can dye 30 to 40 in a day and share colors 
with other members of the group. 





Color theory—Before we talk about how 
dyes behave when mixed, we need a work- 
ing vocabulary for discussing the proper- 
ties of color. Hue refers to the name of a 
color. Intensity, or saturation, indicates both 
the brightness of a color and its purity; 
adding black, white, or gray reduces a col- 
or’s intensity. Value is the lightness or dark- 
ness of a color when compared with white, 
black, or gray. The closer a color is to white, 
such as yellow, the lighter its value; the 
closer it is to black, such as deep violet, the 
darker its value. On the other hand, vellow 
and pale violet may have the same value 
and appear the same shade of gray in a 
black-and-white photo. Black or gray can 
also be used to alter the value of a color. 
Black will darken a color. Since there is no 
white dye, you can obtain a lighter color by 
using less dye. In both cases, altering a col- 
or’s value lowers its intensity. Adding gray 
of the same value as the color lowers its 
intensity without changing its value. 
Primary colors are hues that can’t be 
obtained by mixing other hues; yet, when 
combined, they produce all other colors. 
The primary colors of dye and pigment mix- 


Audrey Moore achieved the rich color of this 
detail from “Jazz in the Air” by dyeing her 
own wool. By using Lanaset dye under non- 
controlled conditions, she was able to get 
subtle variegation. (Photo by Jerry Hart) 
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ing—vellow, magenta, and turquoise (cvan)— 
are the most intense in the palette. By se- 
lecting dyes that match the spectral pri- 
maries as closely as possible, you'll be able 
to mix a full spectrum of hues. 

Secondary colors are those produced when 
two primaries are mixed. Orange (magenta 
plus vellow), green (turquoise plus yellow) 
and violet (magenta plus turquoise) are ob- 
tained when equal amounts of two prima- 
ries are mixed. Unequal blends, such as 
blue-violet and yellow-green, are also sec- 
ondary colors, although they are sometimes 
referred to as intermediate colors. 

Tertiary colors contain all three prima- 
ries. They can be a mixture of a primary 
and a secondary color, two secondary col- 
ors, or all three primaries; it doesn’t matter 
how the color is prepared, as long as all 
three primaries are part of the formula. 
Yellow mixed with green, for example, 
doesn’t produce a tertiary color, because 
only two primaries—vyellow and turquoise— 
are present. Yellow mixed with violet, how- 
ever, creates a tertiary blend, as violet con- 
tains the two primaries magenta and tur- 
quoise. Because they contain all three pri- 
maries, tertiaries are less intense than pri- 
mary or secondary colors. An equal blend 
of all three primaries results in‘no color 
(black), since it absorbs all light energy. 
The more a tertiary mix approximates an 
equal primary mix, the darker the color. 

The color wheel, as in the drawing at 
right, below, shows the general relation- 
ship between the primaries and the colors 
they produce and is useful for the planning 
of color mixes. The position of a color on 
the wheel indicates both its approximate 
composition and intensity. Located on the 
rim are the brightest colors, the primaries; 
while black occupies the hub, the area of 
lowest intensity. The secondary colors are 
positioned just inside the perimeter, and 
the tertiary colors occupy the center sec- 
tion. A color located halfway between two 
primaries is composed of equal amounts of 
these two colors. But, if positioned closer 
to one primary, its location shows that it is 
comprised mainly of this color. 

So far, I’ve discussed color theory in terms 
of vellow, magenta, and turquoise. But what 
about red and blue, the primaries we learned 
about in grade school along with vellow? 
Since you can’t obtain them by mixing other 
dyes, they meet our definition of primary 
colors. But yellow, red, and blue don't pro- 
duce black when combined equally and 
thus aren't considered true dve primaries. 
These colors, however, allow us to mix cer- 
tain intense hues that couldn’t otherwise 
be produced and greatly extend our color- 
mixing range. Yellow combined with red, 
for example, vields a more intense orange 
than when combined with magenta, as it 
lies closer to the rim in the color wheel (re- 
fer to color wheel). For this reason, I con- 
sider yellow, magenta, red, blue, and tur- 
quoise as the dyer’s primary workhorse colors. 


Selecting dyes—While industry produces 
thousands of dyes, only a few are available 
to the craftsperson. To determine which 
dye to use, you need to know what type of 
fiber you're going to dye and what proper- 
ties are important for your work. 

Fibers come from plants or animals, or 
they are synthetically manufactured. Plant 
fibers, such as cotton, linen, and jute, are 
made of cellulose. Rayon, a man-made fi- 
ber, also contains cellulose. Animal fibers, 
such as wool, cashmere, mohair, and al- 
paca, are composed of protein. Nylon, al- 
though man-made, reacts with dye like a 
protein fiber. 

Most dyes are specific for cellulose, pro- 
tein, or synthetic fibers, and they can’t dye 
a combination of these fibers, so vou need 
to know in which of the three fiber categor- 
ies your fiber belongs. Silk, a protein fiber, 
is the exception in that it can be dved with 
both protein and cellulose fiber dves. 

Often, more than one choice of dve is 
available for the fiber vou’ve selected, so 
next youll need to determine the fastness 
properties that are important to vour work. 
Lightfastness and washfastness vary with 
each type of dye. Wall hangings and uphol- 
sterv fabrics require relatively lightfast dves. 
Washfastness, however, is probably unim- 
portant. Place mats need dyes that won't 
fade with repeated washings. Both light- 
fastness and washfastness are important 
for rag rugs that will be laundered a lot and 
used in sunlit areas. A high degree of light- 
fastness or washfastness, however, iS un- 
necessary for garment fabric that isn’t ex- 
posed to the sun much and is washed only 
in warm water or dry-cleaned. Washfast- 
ness, determined by the strength of the 
chemical bond between the dve and the fi- 
ber, is Similar for all the colors of a particu- 
lar dye. Lightfastness, on the other hand, 
can vary considerably from color to color. 
Most dves in the Kiton series, for example, 
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are rated “good” for lightfastness. Tur- 
quoise, however, fades rapidly in the sun. 

Safety is another consideration in the se- 
lection of a dye. Does the dye require the 
use of difficult-to-handle or hazardous 
chemicals? Does it present environmental 
problems with disposal? Anyone who sells 
dyes and related chemical products to the 
craftsperson is required to make available 
“Material Safety Data Sheets” that spell out 
the health and safety aspects of these com- 
pounds (see “Safety guidelines,” p. 56). 

It is also important to determine if all 
five primary dyes are available. Equally im- 
portant is the intensity, or brightness, of 
these dyes. How closely do they match the 
primaries of the color wheel? 

Ease of application, determined by the 
dyeing procedure, is another aspect to be 
considered. Does the dyepot require con- 
stant attention to achieve leveling (even 
dyeing), or can you do other chores at the 
same time? Besides the dye, what other 
chemicals must you add to the dyepot? 
Some dyes are more difficult to apply than 
others, but there are times when these dyes 
are the only ones that will provide the fast- 
ness or color range needed. 
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For quick reference, I’ve put together a 
table (above) that categorizes dyes by fiber 
tvpe and properties. I’ll discuss each in 
some detail. 


Protein dyes—Dves are typically categorized 
by the materials you need to use them. The 
most common dyes for protein fibers are 
the acid dyes, which are applied with the 
help of an acid or acid-producing salt, and 
the recently introduced Lanaset dyes. Acid 
dyes differ mainly in terms of the tvpe or 
amount of acid (Strong, weak, or fast) used 
to apply them. Lanaset dves have the excel- 
lent fastness properties of the older, pre- 
metallized dyes, but they also have bright 
colors. (The metal in premetallized dyes is 
responsible for the fastness properties.) 

As a garment weaver, I often work with 
luxury fibers, especially silk, and I also de- 
sign my own yarns. To obtain the colors I 
need, I use the Kiton acid dyes and the 
Lanaset dves for protein and silk fibers. Be- 
cause I’m especially familiar with these dyes, 
Pll discuss them in more detail. 

The Kiton dyes are the easiest of the acid 
dyes to apply because they dye evenly; in- 
stead of constantly stirring the dyepot, I 
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can do something else while it’s simmer- 
ing. The consequence of a dye that levels 
well is reduced washfastness—easy on, easy 
off. But the washfastness of these dyes is 
very good up to 105°F, which is fine for 
most garments. All five Kiton primaries are 
bright, and they mix well, so I can produce 
almost any color. Because they're concen- 
trated, theyre also economical; I need just 
1 oz. of dye to color up to 6 lb. of fiber to a 
medium value. To apply the Kiton dyes, 
commercial dyvers use sulfuric acid, which 
is hazardous to use at home. I use weaker, 
but safer, acetic acid. The dvebath does not 
exhaust (clear) as completely with acetic 
acid, but the trade-off for safety is well 
worth the pennies of color that remain in 
the dyebath. Kiton does not work with silk. 

I use Lanaset dyes whenever I need a 
protein-fiber dye that imparts a high de- 
gree of both washfastness and lightfastness 
across the entire color spectrum. Lanaset 
dves are more difficult to level than the Ki- 
tons. I achieve even dyeing by using level- 
ing agents, such as Glauber’s salt and Albe- 
gal SET, and by slowly raising the tem- 
perature of the dyvepot to simmer over a 
45-minute period with frequent stirring. 
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Lanaset dyes are excellent for silk and pro- 
duce jewellike colors. They also work well 
in direct applications, such as warp or fab- 
ric painting, and are effective for produc- 
ing variegated colors. The Lanaset series 
has both bright and dull colors (15 in all), 
of which the yellow, red, blue, turquoise, 
and violet are intense. Unfortunately, the 
only blue/red is more a wine-red than ma- 
genta, which prevents the mixing of cer- 
tain intense colors. But the incredible lu- 
minescence of the violet dye helps 
compensate for this shortcoming, and it 
has become an important part of my color 
inventory. The dull colors—navy blue and 
gold vellow—are useful for mixing heavier, 
deeper shades and have become workhorse 
colors for me. I also stock the black dye, 
which is one of the few true neutral black 
dyes with no hue undertone. 


Dyes for cellulose—Cellulose-fiber dyes 
commonly available to the home dyer in- 
clude fiber-reactive dyes, direct dyes, and 
vat dyes. 

Fiber-reactive dyes, excellent, profes- 
sional-quality dyes used by papermakers 
and basketmakers, are the most widely used 
for cellulose fibers. They’re good for rayon 
as well as silk. The term “fiber-reactive” re- 
fers to the chemical bond that is formed 
when the dye reacts with the fiber. These 
bonds are exceptionally strong and are re- 
sponsible for the dye’s excellent washfast 
properties. They also have very good light- 
fastness, and the series is composed of 
bright dve colors that mix well. 

Reactive dyes are easy to use. Salt and 
washing soda are the only chemicals that 
are added to the dyebath, and no heat is 
needed. The salt encourages the dye to move 
onto the fiber, where it reacts when the 
washing soda is added. The dyepot requires 
frequent stirring, and an extra step is 
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Linda Knutson’s medium-value samples ina 
complement gradation (above) and a hue 
gradation (right) of Kiton dyes. Pale-value 
samples, as in hue gradation, reveal under- 
tones often hidden in darker samples. 
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needed at the end to remove all unreacted 
dve. If this is not done, the dyes will bleed. 

While many brands of reactive dyes are 
produced, the Procion MX and the Ciba- 
cron F dyes are the only two immersion 
dyes that are readily available. Both dyes 
give excellent results, although I favor Ciba- 
cron F dyes. They’re more forgiving to 
changes in dyepot variables, such as too 
much salt or water that’s too hot. They ex- 
haust evenly, which makes it easier for me 
to adjust colors in the dyepot and to repro- 
duce shades. (The Procion dye colors tend 
to exhaust at different rates.) The Cibacron F 
dyestock solutions last for weeks, as op- 
posed to hours for the Procion dyes. And 
finally, the Cibacron F dyes are stronger 
than the Procions, so less dye is needed to 
obtain a particular color value. 

The Procion dyes are available in a wide 
range of colors, while the Cibacron F series 
includes just a yellow, a scarlet, a fuschia 
(magenta), two blues (one brighter than 
the other), a navy blue, and a gold yellow. 
There is no black dye in the series, but a 
good black can be mixed from gold yellow, 
scarlet, and navy. As with the Lanaset dyes, 
the gold yellow and navy blue are part of 
my inventory of colors, as they’re verv use- 
ful for mixing darker shades. 

Direct dyes have a strong affinity for cel- 
lulose fibers, but they have poor washfast- 
ness. Lightfastness, however, is very good 
with most colors. Theyre no longer easy to 
find, except as part of an all-purpose dye or 
a union dye, which combines dyes for both 
protein and cellulose fibers. Most union 
dyes contain a direct dve for cellulose and 
an acid dye for protein. While theyre con- 
venient for dyeing a mixed fiber varn or 
fabric, such as a wool/linen blend, they’re 
expensive for dyeing a single type of fiber, 
since half the dye has no place to react and 
ends up being poured down the drain. 
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Vat dyes have the highest degree of light- 
fastness and washfastness of any dye, and 
they resist many chemicals, including bleach. 
Their biggest drawback is that they require 
a time-consuming, complex dyeing proce- 
dure. But because they can be used to pro- 
duce some very exciting color effects—for 
example, overdyeing a discharged (removed) 
dyve—they're worth exploring. 


Stock solutions —Most dyes are sold as pow- 
ders and need to be dissolved in water to 
make concentrated stock solutions. The 
stock solution, which contains a known 
quantitv of dve in a measured volume of 
water—for example 1 gram (g) of dve per 
100 milliliters (ml) of water—is used for 
day-to-day dyeing. (Since 1 g equals 1 ml of 
water, my stock solutions have a concen- 
tration of 1%.) All distributors include clear 
instructions with their dyes, so I won't dis- 
cuss making stock solutions. 

Stock solutions are more convenientand 
safer than dye powders. A solution is easier 
to accurately measure than a powder. Once 
the dyes are dissolved, vou don't have to 
worry about breathing in the dve powder. 
Avoid all procedures that involve sprin- 
kling dve powder on fiber. 

The shelf life of a dyvestock solution var- 
ies with the tvpe of dye. Most acid dye- 
stocks (e.g., Lanaset and Kiton dyes) can be 
kept for up to six months if stored in a cool, 
dark place; while the life of fiber-reactive 
stock solutions depends on the brand of 
dve. Outdated stock solutions become weak. 


Making color samples—Once the dyestock 
solutions are prepared, how do you know 
which dyes to work with and the quantities 
of each to combine to produce a specific 
color? Although the color wheel is useful 
for predicting color-mixing results, the dyes 
available as primaries vary in hue, strength, 
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Safety guidelines 


by Betsy Hasegawa and Ann Marie Patterson 


Dveing vour own fiber or fabric can be an enjovable experience, and vou can also 
make it a safe one if vou follow good dveing practices. 

When voure using dyes, avoid getting dve or other chemicals on vour skin by 
wearing gloves and protective clothing that vou can leave in the workplace. Keep 
vour dyeing and cooking areas separate, and don’t use cooking vessels and 
utensils for dyeing. Never smoke, eat, or drink when handling or using dyes. During 
pregnancy and lactation, avoid exposure to dyestuffs, dust, and vapors. The art 
studio isn’t a benign environment for children, since their immune systems aren't 
fully developed. For this reason, it’s best to keep children away from dyes and 
auxiliarv chemicals. You can help prevent children or pets from accidentally eating 
or drinking dves and chemicals by keeping vour supplies carefully sealed, labeled, 
and stored in locked cabinets in a cool, drv place. For fire prevention, keep an 
appropriate fire extinguisher in the workplace, and store solvents only in 
approved safety cans. 

To ensure that vou don’t breathe in dve powders or vapors, see to it that the 
workplace has proper ventilation, keep the area clean by mopping spills and wet- 
mopping powders, and wear the respirator and filter recommended by the 
manufacturer or distributor. High-temperature immersion dyes in particular emit 
vapors, so When using these, vou may need a local exhaust fan to remove the 
vapors from the immediate area. If vou don’t have a good exhaust system, vou need 
a respirator. An excellent book on ventilation, which includes a discussion on 
design and installation for artists is Nancy Clark’s Ventilation: A Practical Guide 


for Artists, Craftspeople, and Others in the Arts, available for $7.95 plus $2 


shipping from Nick Lyons Books, 31 W. 21 St., New York, NY 10010; (212) 620-9580. 

Even though fiber artists use much smaller quantities of chemicals than 
commercial dvers, they still need to dispose of chemicals properly. According to 
Raymond Carveth of the Water Quality Division of METRO in Seattle, WA, artists 
should check the pH (measure of acidity or alkalinity) with pH paper and the 
compatibility and concentration of the waste before disposal. 

The pH ranges from O to 14, or from acidie to basic (alkaline), respectively. Any 
liquid should be at least 5.5 (moderately acidic) to neutral (7.0) before disposal. You 
can use a mild soda ash solution to balance an acidic discharge or vinegar to 
balance an alkaline discharge. A solution below 5.5 tends to attack household 
plumbing and leach the limestone out of concrete pipes, which may eventually 
collapse a sewer system. Neutralize solutions slowly, as the mixing of acids and 
bases generates heat. This is also why vou shouldn't pour large volumes of acidic 
waste immediately after pouring large volumes of basic waste, or vice versa, as they 
can generate violent reactions in the confined spaces of plumbing. 

A key to careful disposal is to keep the volume and concentration low. The 
higher the concentration, the more potential for difficulty. To keep the amount of 
waste low, mix or use only the amount of chemicls vou need for each day’s work, 
and exhaust solutions as much as possible. Neutralize wastes slowly; then 
discharge the material to the local sanitarv system with plenty of water. If you 
have a septic system, be particularly careful in your disposal practices so as not to 
upset its delicate biological balance. 

Overall, become knowledgeable about the chemicals and materials vou use. Ask 
the seller for a “Material Safety Data Sheet.” This sheet has information about the 
chemical’s physical and chemical characteristics, such as boiling point, 
flammability, vapor pressure, and pH. It discusses the chemical’s effects on health, 
its exposure limits, and whether it is a suspected carcinogen; and it gives 
precautionary measures and emergency and first-aid procedures. It also tells who 
prepared it. Besides providing vou with helpful information, the MSDS serves as a 
reference for any agencies or physicians vou may contact. Many manufacturers and 
suppliers include an MSDS with product shipments, while others will provide one 
upon request. The National Safety Council (444 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 60611) 
publishes The En:ployee Handbook, which discusses the key points of the MSDS 
sheet. It is available from the NSC’s Sales Department for $3.25 plus $3 S&H. 

It vou'd like to learn more about safety, write to the Center for Safety in the Arts 
(5 Beekman St., New York, NY 10038; 212-227-6220), which serves as a 
clearinghouse for research and education on hazards in the arts. It has many 
publications for sale, including Nancy Clark’s book on ventilation, plus the following 
data sheets: “Dve Hazards and Precautions,” “Fiber Arts Hazards,” “Respirators,” 
and “Reproductive Hazards in the Arts & Crafts.” It also publishes an excellent 
newsletter ten times a vear ($15/vear). 


Betsy Hasegawa and Ann Marie Patterson are co-owners of Cerulean Blue 
(listed on facing page) in Seattle, WA. 


and intensity and don’t always behave as 
expected. The turquoise in the Kiton dye 
series, for example, is very strong and quick- 
lv becomes the dominant color. Thus, if 
vou wanted to dye something a vibrant 
green, indicated by the color wheel as a 
50/50 vellow/turquoise mix, it would turn 
out a very greenish vellow. 

While vou could randomly try various 
combinations of vellow and turquoise un- 
til vou hit upon the right formula for the 
desired color, an orderly approach—mak- 
ing color samples—simplifies this process. 
Dve samples take the guesswork out of dve- 
ing. Not only do they give the color’s for- 
mula (photo, p. 55), but they provide a vi- 
sual record of the color produced when two 
or more dyes are mixed. They also show 
how one dye atfects another. 

An inventory of samples representing all 
areas of the color wheel provides me with a 
sufficient reference standard. There are al- 
ways two samples thatare close to the shade 
I want, so it’s just a matter of adjusting the 
known formulas to match a color. (If vou 
don’t want to dve vour own samples, vou 
can use the sample books I made up for 
Lanaset and Kiton dyes. (See “Further read- 
ing, facing page.) 

When I dve samples, I dve as small a 
weight of fiber that still allows me to accu- 
rately measure the dves—a 10-g skein. (If 
voure dyeing wool, be sure it’s scoured.) I 
dve my samples a medium color value (1 g 
of dve to 100 g of wool, or 10 ml of a 1% 
stock solution for a 10-g skein), since I can 
more easily discern the composition of a 
color at this level. My fiber samples are all 
the same weight, so the volume of water 
(just enough to cover the skein) and the 
amount of dvestock and auxiliary chemi- 
cals added to the dyvepot remain constant. 
To speed up the process, I dve several sam- 
ples at once. When the dvepots need heat, I 
use a canning kettle as a waterbath for seven 
quart jars (dvepots). If voure organized, 
vou can even run two canning kettles and 
get twice as many color samples in about 
the same time it takes to dve one sample. 
Lanaset dves need 45 minutes to raise the 
pot temperature to a simmer, then 30 min- 
utes at temperature, but by using multiple 
pots, I can dve 30 to 40 samples in a day. 

With the more neutral, lower-intensity 
colors, it becomes difficult to determine 
which primary dominates, even at a medium 
value. So I also like to include a lighter-value 
sample—0.1% or 0.1 g of dve per 100 g of 
fiber—of these tertiary colors to help deter- 
mine the color’s undertone. For fine mea- 
surements, I use a graduated pipette, which 
you can buy from a lab-supply house. 

I like to first testa dve by doing a value 
gradation on one hue, going from verv pale 
to deep, to determine the total concentra- 
tion of dve needed to produce a medium 
color value. For a lighter color, I use less 
stock solution in the dvepot. Some dves are 
more concentrated than others; given the 
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One percent (medium value) tertiary gradation samples for yellow, magenta, and turquoise 
Kiton dyes include colors that aren't found in hue and complementary gradations. Tertiary 


combinations vary by increments of 10%. 


same total volume of dye, a darker value 
will be produced with the Kiton dyes, for 
example, than with the Cibacron F dyes. 

I continue my sampling by mixing pri- 
mary dyes with each other to obtain sam- 
ples for the intermediate and secondary 
colors. Because each color in this progres- 
sion, known as a hue gradation (photo, 
p. 55) contains, at most, two primary col- 
ors, the intensity is high. If the total amount 
of dye needed fora medium color sample is 
10 ml for a 40% vellow/60% turquoise mix- 
ture, [ll use 4 ml of vellow and 6 ml of 
turquoise in my dyepot. I match these sam- 
ples with colors of a known standard, such 
as the Grumbacher Color Wheel (available 
in many art-supply stores), to determine 
the formulas for the true secondary colors, 
orange, green, and violet. 

Next, I combine each primary hue with 
the secondary hue opposite it on the color 
wheel, which is known as its complemen- 
tary color (drawing, p. 55). This gradation 
is useful for producing both muted and 
neutral shades. Mixing complementary col- 
ors reduces intensity without adding gray 
or black. Colors darkened by the addition 
of their complementary hues appear more 
alive than if shaded with black. 

Even with the hue and complement gra- 
dations, there are still the brown- and black- 
toned areas on the wheel for which I want 
representative color samples. A method of 
color mixing I find useful for providing 
these samples combines all three prima- 
ries systematically. I base the formulas on 
all possible integer combinations of a num- 
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ber, such as 10. For example, one formula 
may consist of 8 parts vellow, 1 part red, 
and 1 part blue. The color transitions (photo 
above) are not always as smooth as with the 
hue and complement gradations because 
the steps are mathematically derived. The 
samples, however, fill everv niche in the 
color wheel, and I constantly refer to them 
when formulating other tertiary shades that 
aren't part of the sample set. 

Since I work with five primarv colors, I 
produce samples for the yvellow-magenta- 
turquoise and the vellow-red-blue color 
wheels. You can further expand your pal- 
ette by mixing similar dye colors to obtain 
a full spectrum of yellows, reds, and blues. 
Red can be mixed with magenta, and blue 
can be mixed with turquoise. If a gold vel- 
low is available in the series, it can be com- 
bined with yellow. These more complex 
vellows, reds, and blues can be used as a 
base for formulating other colors. 

You can increase the range of secondarv 
colors by blending red with turquoise, and 
magenta with blue. The intensity of the 
violet produced from red and turquoise is 
less than that produced by magenta and 
blue because the red-turquoise violet is 
closer to the center of the color wheel. The 
dramatic difference in intensity of these 
violets emphasizes the importance of a five 
primary palette in extending the color mix- 
ing range of intense colors. [| 


Linda Knutson, the author of Synthetic 
Dves for Natural Fibers (Interweave Press, 
1986), weaves and writes in Yakima, WA. 
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New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1975. 


Birren, Saber. Principles of Color. New 
York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1969. 
Good information on value. 


Birren, Saber. Color Perception in Art. 
West Chester, PA: Schiffer, 1986. 
Good information on value. 
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New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1973. 
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Hundreds of color samples with formulas. 
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Color theory and usage and dyes. 


Tidball, Harriet. Color & Dyeing. 
Shuttle-Craft Guild Monograph: No 16. 
Coupeville, WA: Shuttle-Craft Books, 1965. 


Vinroot, Sally, and Jennie Crowder. The 
New Dyer. Loveland, CO: Interweave, 1981. 
Dyes, dyeing application, and color. 


Wald, Pat Boutin. “Color Theorv for 
Weavers.” The Weaver’s Journal, Issues 38-41. 


Dye sources 

Aljo Manufacturing Co. 

$1 Franklin St. 

New York, NY 10013 

(212) 226-2878 or (212) 966-4046 
Vat dyes for home dyers. 


Brooks & Flynn Ine. 

Box 2639 

Rohnert Park, CA 94927 

(800) 822-2372; (800) 345-2026 in CA 
Also auxiliary chemicals, books, safety 
and lab equipment. 


Cerulean Blue 

Box 21168 

Seattle, WA 98111 

(206) 443-7744 

Also auxiliary chemicals, safety and 
lab equipment. Catalog, $4.50. 


Color Craft Ltd. 

14 Airport Park Rd. 
East Granby, CT 06026 
(800) 243-2712 


Dharma Trading Co. 
Box 916 

San Rafael, CA 94915 
(800) 542-5227 

Also respirators. 


PRO Chemical & Dye Inc. 

Box 14, Dept. T 

Somerset, MA 02726 

(617) 676-3838 

Also auxiliary chemicals, safety and 
lab equipment. 


Pylam Products Co., Inc. 

1001 Stewart Ave. 

Garden City, NY 11530 

(516) 222-1750 

Geared to small commercial dyer. 
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The Garment 
Within the Garment 


Why couturiers love underlinings 
and how they use them 


by Elizabeth A. Rhodes 


he finest couture clothes are com- 
monly thought to be distin- 
guished by such beautiful inside 
finishing that “you could wear 
them inside out!” For many sew- 
ers, this legend implies that all fine cloth- 
ing needs a lining in order for the inside to 
really be finished. In the realm of couture, 
this assumed connection between fine 
workmanship and linings does not exist. Of 
course, couture garments are beautifully 
finished inside and out, and manyare lined, 
but a great many are underlined instead. 
Why, and when, is one method preferred 
over the other, and what does underlining 
do for a garment? 

In classic couture, more so than in any 
other type of clothing construction, the ul- 
timate questions behind the design and 
construction choices are: “How will the gar- 
ment look when the client wears it?” and 
“How will the client look in it?” No effort or 
expense is spared to ensure that the an- 
swer to both questions is “fantastic.” For a 
variety of reasons, underlining often cre- 
ates a garment that hangs better and looks 
better on the figure than the same garment 
would if it were lined. 





Linings vs. underlinings—Linings differ 
from underlinings primarily in that linings 
hang separately inside the fashion shell. 
Lining is cut from a pattern that’s similar 
to, but not identical to, the main garment, 
and it’s usually assembled separately, then 
attached to the garment, wrong sides to- 
gether. Underlining is cut from the main- 
garment pattern pieces. It is applied to each 
fashion-fabric piece separately. When the 
garment is assembled, the two fabrics are 
treated as one. 

The greatest advantage of lining is the 
finished interior it provides. Because all 


For this 1905 bodice, from the Parisian cou- 
turier Doucet, underlining was a perfect 
choice. It offsets the embroidered lace and 
completely conceals all seam allowances. 
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seams are enclosed, less stress is put on 
seam edges, and there’s less risk of ravel- 
ing. Garments like jackets and coats, which 
are removed in public, are the best candi- 
dates for linings because both the interior 
and exterior are visible during normal wear. 

The greatest disadvantage of linings is 
that the grain seldom can be aligned per- 
fectly or held in alignment with the grain 
of the fashion fabric. This can interfere 
with the intended hang of the garment. 
Another disadvantage of linings is that im- 
printing of seam bulk to the surface from 
both the fashion fabric and the lining fab- 
ric can easily occur unless additional lay- 
ers are built in. An underlined fashion fab- 
ric has two extra layers of buffer between 
the seam-allowance edge and the outer fab- 
ric—the underlining layers on both the seam 
allowance and garment. For total protec- 
tion when pressing, vou still need to use 
strips of paper under the seam allowances, 
but at least with underlining you can get to 
them. Underlinings also work well for lay- 
ers of sheer fabric because the seams and 
other construction details are concealed 
behind all the layers. 

The more seams in a garment (couture 
garments tend to have many seams be- 
cause each seam is another opportunity for 
refined shaping), the more obvious the im- 
printing of lining seams becomes when 
they’re offset from garment seams during 
normal wear. With underlining, this isn’t 
an issue, because the garment seams and 
the underlining seams are one. 

Linings have to be carefully fitted to the 
garment, anda successful fit can be hard to 
achieve. Underlinings merely need to be 
the same size as the garment and are fitted 
to it piece by piece. 

Many couture garments, particularly 
clingy evening wear, are intended to be 
worn with just a few undergarments or 
none at all, so that yet another source of 
imprinting bulk is removed. Underlining is 
ideal for providing maximum privacy, while 
ensuring a smooth flow of fabric. 


The inner fabric usually bears the brunt 
of the stresses on a garment. Both linings 
and underlinings can provide support and 
stability for fashion fabric, but underlin- 
ings do a better job than linings because 
the support for the fashion fabric is at- 
tached directly to that fabric. When under- 
linings are used, seams are more stable, 
grain lines are less likely to shift during 
wear, and fabric abrasion is reduced. 

Underlinings have some limitations, the 
most obvious of which is that seam allow- 
ances and construction details aren’t con- 
cealed. Underlinings are nearly impossible 
to remove and replace, while linings can be 
taken out and redone if the garment shell 
is in good condition. The counteradvantage 
is that underlined garments are easier to 
alter than lined garments. If quality choices 
are made for underlining fabrics, replacing 
them usually isn’t a problem. 

The traditional methods used to under- 
line garments are admittedly painstaking 
and time-consuming, as you can see from 
Charles Kleibacker’s step-by-step instruc- 
tions on pp. 62 and 63, but all things con- 
sidered, for fine garments that are not go- 
ing to be removed in public, like dresses, 
skirts, trousers, and blouses, underlining 
usually is the treatment of choice. 


Choosing underlining fabrics—The fabric 
vou choose for underlining must be con- 
sidered as carefully as the fashion fabric. 
Think of the finished garment on the fig- 
ure. Use a dress form ora friend, and drape 
fashion fabric into the general idea of the 
garment. What do you need to make that 
fabric take on the desired look? 
Compatibility is the key word. Look for 
fabrics that are compatible in hand, drape, 
weight, care, fiber characteristics, and re- 
action to stress. Compatibility needn’t al- 
ways be exactly the same, but the two fab- 
rics must work together to produce the 
desired look. This look can’t be accom- 
plished by either fabric alone. If it could, 
there would be no need for two fabrics. Let’s 
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Charles Kleibacker’s silk-rep 
bodice (top left) was not a good 
candidate for self-underlining 
because of the weight of the fab- 
rie. Inside the top (above), a silk 
shantung matched the silk-rep 
outer fabric m drape but was 
sufficiently light to make a good 
underlining. With the exception 
of the band of blue at the waist, 


all its facings were cut in one 


with the outer fabric. All of the 
edges of the bodice were hand- 
overcast and tacked to the un- 
derlining. At bottom left, Klei- 
backer’s Qiana dress from the 
1970s is completely underlined 
in self-fabric to ensure a smooth 
drape and to minimize imprint- 
ing of the seam allowances. An 
interior view of it (bottom, right) 
reveals the double seam allow- 
ances, which are the only clues 
that this garment is constructed 
in two layers. 


Threads Magazine 





The sitk snakeskin print in this 1986 Ga- 
lanos outfit was perfect for smocking after 
being underlined in a sheer, firm silk chif- 
fon. Anything less would have been too flum- 
sy; anything more, too bulky. At right, the 
seams of the Galanos bodice have been bound 
with the underlining fabric in a Hong Kong 
finish, an alternative to hand-overcasting in 
this case because the binding is very thin. 


look at some compatibility problems and 
examine a few couture garments that ex- 
emplify their solution. 


Drape, weight, and care—The biggest con- 
cern in the selection of underlining fabric 
is the compatibility of drape with the outer 
fabric. If the two fabrics don’t hang in a 
similar manner, the underlining technique 
is doomed from the start. Over time and 
during wear, the difference in drape will be 
accentuated. If a lot of garment bias is in- 
volved, the problem will be much worse. 

For fabrics that aren’t too thick or too 
heavy, the best choice for underlining may 
be the fashion fabric itself. It’s certainly 
the easiest-to-find compatible fabric. The 
search for truly compatible underlining fab- 
rics can be time-consuming, so weigh the 
value of vour time against the expense of 
twice as much fashion fabric. 

The gray jersey dress pictured at bottom 
left on the facing page) is an example of a 
garment successfully underlined in the 
fashion fabric. In the early ’70s, the Ameri- 
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can designer Charles Kleibacker was em- 
ploved by Dupont to develop designs, using 
their new fabric, Qiana; this dress was one 
of those designs. Qiana’s hand, like that of 
other jerseys, makes imprinting a serious 
problem. That issue, and the design state- 
ment he wanted, led Kleibacker to under- 
lining. Locating an underlining to match 
the drape of the jersey was critical. A wo- 
ven fabric would move completely differ- 
ently than the Qiana. A knit underlining 
that stretched in a different way would be 
equally disastrous. So, the obvious choice 
for underlining the jersey was the fashion 
fabric. You can see the double fabric in the 
interior close-up of the dress at bottom 
right on the facing page. Because the jersey 
didn’t ravel, a seam finish wasn’t neces- 
sary. If this were a woven fabric, both pieces 
of the seam allowance would have been 
hand-overcast as one. Because the Qiana 
clings to itself, and the dress clings to the 
wearer, it wasn’t necessary to tack down 
the allowances against shifting, and they 
don’t imprint through two layers of Qiana. 
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When fabrics lighter than the fashion 
fabric are desired for underlining, the ten- 
dency is to go too light. Fabrics labeled 
“lining fabric” may not have enough body. 
Consider other fashion fabrics for under- 
lining. A silk shantung that is medium 
weight to lightweight, for instance, may be 
the best choice for a wool-crepe dress. Don’t 
be afraid to break rules; fabric doesn’t have 
to be called lining to be used as such. 

A good example of a nonlining fabric 
providing the most compatible underlin- 
ing is shown in the Kleibacker design in 
the top-left photo on the facing page. The 
bodice is of silk rep, characterized by de- 
fined warp ribs. The fabric weight, as well 
as its inherent crispness, make it a poor 
choice for self-underlining. The silk shan- 
tung Kleibacker selected is a stable, tightly 
woven silk with a drape similar to that of 
rep. Notice in the interior close-up (top- 
right photo, facing page) that all seams are 
hand-finished with the layers as one. The 
self-facings also are underlined and hand- 
finished at the edges and loosely attached 
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to the bodice underlining. Stitches to se- 
cure facings, hems, etc., can be made through 
the underlining only, so no stitches are 
visible on the face of the fashion fabric. 

Since both fabrics are silk, garment care 
is easy. A garment made of two fibers that 
require very different care can make it al- 
most uncleanable. I once owned an expen- 
sive ready-to-wear handkerchief-linen skirt 
that was lined with polyester. Both fabrics 
were washable, but the ironing tempera- 
ture needed to remove the wrinkles from 
the linen melted the polyester. 


Stress-resistance and breathability—Cer- 
tainly the comfort of many a natural-fiber 
garment has been compromised by unbreath- 
ing synthetic linings. A related problem is per- 
spiration. Whatever fabric is closest to the 
body must be able to absorb and vent perspi- 
ration without substantial fiber damage. 
China silk, for example, which is often used 
as a lining fabric, is highly susceptible to 
deterioration from perspiration. 

An unfortunate combination I once cre- 
ated myself was a wool suit that I carefully 
tailored and underlined with cotton batiste. 
The breathability of the cotton and wool 
was quite compatible, but the drape was 
very different, and so was the resistance to 
stress from wear. The wool, being very re- 
silient, could be worn almost wrinkle-free, 
and certainly any wrinkles would hang out 
between wearings. The cotton, however, be- 
ing next to the body, received heavy stress 
and, being low in resiliency, wrinkled madly. 
The wrinkles didn’t hang out at all; they 
imprinted into the wool, so the suit looked 
unpressed as soon as [ put it on. A silk 
underlining would have worked better. 

The underlining fabric needs a substan- 
tial thread count and the strength to with- 
stand stress. If the underlining breaks down, 
then the additional stress is passed imme- 
diately to the fashion fabric. 

The 1986 Galanos bodice in the photos 
on p. 61 isa smocked, snakeskin-print silk 
underlined in a sheer but firm silk chiffon 
with high dimensional stability due to the 
thread count of the fabric. This acts as a 
reinforcement behind the smocked areas 
of the sleeve and bodice without adding 
weight or bulk. Smocking has a certain 
amount of give built into the stitch. By be- 
ing underlined, the two pieces are smocked 
as one, and the ease of the stitch is pre- 
served. A very sheer underlining was es- 
sential so as not to interfere with the hang 
of the smocking. Lining would have pro- 
hibited the movement of the fashion fabric 
and interfered with the design. 

For the seams and hems Galanos used a 
Hong Kong finish made of the underlining 
fabric, which was perfect for the task. This 
technique, in which a strip of bias fabric is 
stitched over the raw edges, is quite work- 
able for very ravelly fabrics or for seams 
that are exposed in wear. When using the 
Hong Kong finish, the sewer must evaluate 
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the weight it adds in the seam area and its 
effect on imprinting. Galanos was success- 
ful with the Hong Kong finish for this bod- 
ice because of the texture of the fashion 
fabric, which resisted imprinting, and be- 
cause the underlining was very light. 


Color and feel—Color statements also can 
be accomplished with underlining layers. 
Paris couturier Doucet was known for his 
facility with fabric lavers, as shown in his 
1905 bodice pictured on p. 58. The fashion 
fabric is a silk lace, brought to life by the 
blue-gray underlining, which also conceals 
the seam allowances from admiring viewers. 
Layered fabrics can produce colors that 
are softened and enhanced beyond the abili- 
ties of one layer. A white Stavropoulos gown 
from spring 1984 is mysteriously warmed 
by alternative layers of pink and white silk 
chiffon under the white outer layer. The 
two bottommost layers are sewn together 
as one layer, while the top three float freely. 
Another essential criterion for the under- 
lining fabric is how it will feel against the 
skin. This must be evaluated in relation to 
the undergarments that may also be worn. 
What will touch your skin? How will your 
skin feel? Is the underlining adequate for 
both the privacy and the imprint buffer de- 
sired? What else do you want it to do? 


Finding inspiration—If garment engineers 
are to successfully create a total, unified 
look, serious investments in time, energy, 
and money are usually required. Inexpen- 
sive fabrics are tempting to use as under- 
linings where they don’t show. However, 
they do show—in the drape, wearability, 
and grace of the garment on the body. 
The need to envision a garment and plan 
its every detail from conception to comple- 
tion can’t be stressed enough. The designer 
must know the materials available for con- 
struction. They must be carefully analyzed 
in relation to the desired end product, and 
choices must be made. When compromises 
occur, they should be intentional, and the 
engineer should have thought through the 
consequences. But, alas, the best laid plans.... 
When a plan ceases to work, stop right 
then and experiment with solutions. 
Look carefully at what others have done, 
but also think critically about your design. 
The one rule is that the garment and the 
anatomy must be mutually enhancing to 
each other. After that, you, as the designer, 
set all the rules for your own creation.[_] 


Elizabeth A. Rhodes is head of the De part- 
ment of Human, Environmental and Con- 
sumer Resources at Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity in Ypsilanti. She wrote an overview 
of Charles Kletbacker’s sewing techniques 
in Threads, No. 6, pp. 52-57. All the garments 
pictured here are from the Historic Cos- 
tume and Textile Collection at Ohio State 
University. Many thanks to Mr. Kleibacker 
and his staff and students for their help. 


Charles Kleibacker’s 
underlining technique 


Charles Kleibacker, a widely 
recognized master of underlined 
garments, outlined his method for 
me and offered these procedures for 
underlining any garment. 

For the utmost accuracy, all 
Kleibacker’s marking and cutting are in 
relation to the seamline instead of 
the cutting line. Once that is 
established, he is unconcerned with 
the exact cutting line so long as it 
allows room for alterations. All 
seamlines are thread-traced to the face 
of the fashion fabric so the garment 
can be slip-basted together from the 
outside, ensuring that the desired 
finished effect is visible throughout 
this basting process. 

The most critical aspect of cutting 
and using underlinings is preserving 
perfect grain compatibility with the 
outer fabric throughout the process. To 
ensure this, Kleibacker first transfers 
his pattern, developed by draping, to a 
length of uncut muslin, making sure 
each piece is exactly aligned with the 
muslin’s grain and allowing plenty of 
room for 1- to 2-in. seams around each 
piece. Then he can trace off the 
pattern on underlining fabric as often 
as necessary without reestablishing 
the grain, especially useful if there are 
many pieces. All he has to do is align 
the selvage of the muslin with the 
selvage of the other fabric. 


Overlapping basting 


Start with a knotted thread, make about 
2 in. of running stitches along seam- 
line; then cut thread. Baste another 

6 in., overlapping last few stitches. 

Cut and repeat. 
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Admittedly, some complex decisions 
must be made if your muslin, 
underlining, and fashion fabric are all 
significantly different in width. 

The entire method works best when 
all the fabrics being used are in 
reasonable lengths. To determine where 
to cut, Kleibacker places all his pattern 
pieces on the fabric to find natural 
breaking points. He cuts the fabric into 
1’A- to 2-yd. lengths and works only 
with these pieces one ata time. 

Then, before he cuts the underlining, 
he pins it on top of the fashion fabric so 
that those selvages are aligned; 
therefore, the grainlines throughout are 











in compliance with each other. He 
thread-traces all his marking lines 





through to the garment fabric. This 
serves to hold the two fabric pieces 
together and also to mark the fashion 
fabric for basting and stitching. His 
thread-tracing is in a contrasting color, 


so it is easily distinguishable for removal. | 


Only then does he cut the fashion 

fabric and underlining together as one; he 
treats them as one throughout the 
remainder of the process. 

If bias seams are involved, before 
doing any cutting, he carefully places the 
two underlined pieces to be seamed 
one atop the other and then uses 
overlapping basting (see drawing, facing 
page) through all four layers. This 
technique can be used for identical 
center-front, center-back, and side seams 
that can be basted before cutting. With 
bias seams this approach is critical 
because it stabilizes the inevitable 
stretching of the fabric. Until the fabric 


Layout for marking underlining layers 


Pattern 
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Two layers of 
underlining, 
wrong sides 
together 
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is cut, bias-seam areas are no different 
from any other part of the weave. 

When it’s finally cut and sewn, the 
overlapping basting allows Kleibacker to 
stretch the bias seam as hard as he can 
as it goes under the needle, removing any 
possible further stretch. 

When the garment is basted together 
and before it’s permanently stitched, he 
puts the garment on the figure. If it 
hangs improperly anywhere, he releases 
the basting in the problem areas and 
manipulates the seams and lavers to 
achieve the desired drape; then he 
rebastes for final stitching. Here are the 
steps in his procedure: 

1. Select the pattern pieces you plan to 
underline, usually all the major pieces. 

2. Divide the fabric into 1'A- to 2-yd. 
lengths for ease of handling. Cut all fabric 
on the cross grain, marking each piece 

so you won't ever reverse the nap. You 
can use the edge of the table to 

establish the cross grain. Don’t try to 
straighten the grain; you'll probably do 
more harm than good. 

3. Thoroughly steam-press each length, 
ideally with a professional steam iron. 

4. Cover the table with large face-up 
sheets of dressmaker’s carbon paper. 

®. Put two lengths of pressed underlining 
fabric together, wrong sides facing, on top 

of the carbon paper with their selvages 
aligned to each other and the table edge. 

6. Align your pattern muslin on top of all 
layers, matching selvages (left drawing, below). 
7. Pin all three selvages together, at 2-in. 
intervals, taking a tiny bite with the pin at 
right angles to the edge, for the least 
distortion of the fabric. 


8. With a toothed, but not pointed, 
tracing wheel, trace all the stitching lines. 
9. Unpin and remove the pattern. Then 
turn the layers of underlining over onto the 
carbon paper, realigning their selvages. 
Retrace over the carbon lines you just 
made to mark the second laver. 

10. Align, with wrong sides together, 

one piece of marked underlining on top 
of a piece of fashion fabric, match 
selvages, and pin. 

11. Using a contrasting color of thread, 
thread-trace all the stitching lines 
marked on the underlining through the 
underlining and fashion fabric for all 
pattern pieces (right drawing, below). 

12. For those seams that can be basted 
without being cut (usually only center-front, 
center-back, or sides seams), arrange 
together matched pairs of pattern pieces, 
with fashion fabrics right sides together. 
13. Hand-baste these seams. Baste bias 
seams with overlapping basting. 

14. Cut out all the pattern pieces 
through all four layers, allowing large 
seam allowances, as much as 2 in., so 
there’ll be plenty of room for alterations. 
15. Slip-baste all seams and parts of seams 
that vou couldn’t baste flat before cutting. 
16. Try on the basted garment, checking 
the fit and hang of the garment and all 
layers. If there are any bubbles or 
bumps, release the basting and smooth 
the fabric until the lavers hang as one. 
17. Throughout the rest of the construction, 
treat both underlining and fashion fabric 
as one. All hand-stitching for hems and 
facings goes through the underlining 
only. Hand-overcast through both 

layers as one to finish edges. —E.A.R. 


Thread tracing through underlining and fashion fabric 
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fashion fabric. 





Single-layer 
fashion fabric, 
wrong side up 


With a short running stitch, trace 
along carbon markings to hold 
layers together and 

transfer marks to 
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Single-layer underlining 
with carbon markings, 
right side up 
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or most of us, selecting, 
wearing, or working with 
fur is a new experience. A 
new fur coat or jacket costs 
thousands of dollars, so for 
those of us with moderate 
incomes, it makes sense to 
investigate vintage fur garments. 

Vintage fur coats, stoles, capes, collars, 
scarves, and cuffs abound in thrift stores, 
in vintage-clothing stores, at estate sales, 
and even at garage sales. Keep your eyes 
open; you may find exactly what you're 
looking for in a most unexpected place. 

Fur condition and usability vary widely, 
as do prices. Price may be no guide. I’ve 
found full-length fur coats for under $50 
that were wearable with slight repair and 
others priced over $200 that were useless. 
It’s easy to get caught up in the glamour of 
a fur and lose touch with practicality, but 
when you plan to wear a fur or restyle it, 
vou have to regard it as a fabric and pro- 
ceed accordingly. My advice is to arm your- 
self with some basic information, give yvour- 
self room to experiment, and keep your 
first expenditure small. 


Buying a fur—It would be ideal if we could 
walk into a store and unpick the lining of 
an old fur coat so we could check the skin 
thoroughly; but I regret to say that this is 
not generally acceptable behavior. The next 
best thing is to use your eves and fingers to 
inspect and feel the coat all over, both on 
the outside and inside through the lining. 

Avoid any fur that feels stiff overall and 
crackly, as it is in the final stages of dete- 
rioration and is worthless. A fur with many 
visible tears is also a poor choice, but one 
with only one or two rips may be usable, 
depending on their location. Tears in the 
stress points—shoulders, armholes, upper 
back—are difficult to mend and tend to pull 
apart with normal arm movement. However, 
if you plan to cut the fur into something 
else, this is less critical, and the condition 
of the body of the coat is more important. 

Never buy a fur that has loose hairs. This 
is a sign that moths have been at it, and no 
amount of brushing or vacuuming will cure 
the problem. You can usually get rid of a 
musty smell by airing the coat outdoors or 
by removing and replacing the lining. 

As vou feel the coat, checkfor lumps and 
stiff spots. Lumpy places often mean that 
someone has been doing some mending, 
usually not expertly. Part the fur and look 


Terry McCormick’s collection of bargain furs 
includes a rare spotted margay coat (left), a 
chevron-patterned mink cape (center), and 
a full-length racoon coat (right). On the fac- 
ing page, McCormick shows that a good cut 
goes through the skin only and leaves the 
hair intact (left). The uncut hair on the left 
edge of the cut will hide the seam. At right, 
McCormick reinforces the edges of a cut in 
an old fur with adhesive-backed cold tape. 
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for thread, visible seams, and needle holes. 
To stitch seams, furriers use special ma- 
chines that leave no signs on the outside of 
a coat. A stiff spot may indicate that some- 
one has mended the fur with adhesive tape. 
If you find one mend, look for more. 

Most of the fur coats I’ve found date from 
the 1940s, when shoulder bags were popu- 
lar, and therein lies the reason for a com- 
mon problem: one bald shoulder. The ap- 
pearance of an otherwise good coat may be 
ruined by this damage, but such a fur is 
ideal for cutting up to use for accessories or 
trims. You should also routinely check for 
worn fur on the seat of the coat. 

Some furs naturally last longer than oth- 
ers, and you may come across something 
rare. I take unknown furs to a taxidermist 
for identification. I don’t recommend 
buying any rabbit coat, because rabbit de- 
teriorates rapidly. It’s also risky to buy many 
of the lambs, such as Persian; vou should 
avoid them if there is evena small amount 
of deterioration. Never spend a lot on a vin- 
tage fur unless vou’re certain it’s in perfect 
condition. Fur deteriorates with time even 
if it's stored and worn correctly, and you 
have no way of knowing how it was treated 
during the first vears of its life. 

You may have to experiment a little and 
try on some furs to get accustomed to how 
vou look in them, as furs make everyone 
look larger. The thicker and fuzzier the fur, 
the more bulk it adds. 

Use the same color principles that work 
for you in other garments when choosing a 
fur. Try the fur on in daylight, since you'll 
wear it almost exclusively outdoors. Brown 
or black furs may have tones of red, vellow, 
and even lavender. 

While you're looking for a fur, also go 
through baskets of old fur collars. You can 
dress up a cloth coat or a suit by just tack- 
ing on a fur collar. Since fur is ruined by 
regular diy cleaning, however, make fur 
collars, cuffs, and trims detachable if you 
plan to put them on woolen garments. 


Fur repair—You may find a fur coat or 
jacket in perfect condition. That’s wonder- 
ful; just remember to wear it. If youre not 
that lucky, vou may have to repair rips, re- 
stvle the garment, or use the material to 
make accessories. You'll find fur easy to 
work with once you understand its charac- 
teristics and limitations, but do allow 
enough extra fur and time to practice be- 
fore proceeding with vour project. 
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Fur is a fabric that has both a nap anda 
pattern. Many furs have a distinct pattern, 
while others have a more subtle one that 
will show up only when pieced. 

Don’t use seam allowances; they'll look 
bulky and have a sloppy appearance. In- 
stead, trim them off, butt the edges together, 
and hand-stitch them. Apply the same tech- 
nique to darts—trim the center and butt 
the edges together. 

If vou need to trim a ragged edge for re- 
pairs or cut pattern pieces, vou can use a 
regulation fur knife, but a craft or an X-Acto 
knife is fine. Cut through the skin from the 
skin side, being very careful not to cut any 
of the hair (left-hand photo, below). The 
hair will extend over the cut edge and hide 
the seam. Practice cutting on scrap until 
vour movements are smooth and even. 
You'll tend to make short, choppy cuts un- 
til you learn how deep to cut, what angle 
works best, and how to hold the fur com- 
fortably; but vou’ll improve as you work. 

Before you stitch a seam, reinforce the 
cut edges on the skin side with cold tape 
(right-hand photo, below) to prevent the 
stitches from tearing the skin. Cold tape is 
a narrow, adhesive-backed tape that sells 
for about $2 a roll. Sew from the skin side 
by hand, butting the edges together and 
using an overhand stitch. Make sure the 
hair isn’t caught in the stitches, because 
this will show on the right side as an irreg- 
ularity. The hair should completely cover 
the seam. Some people prefer wedge-point 
needles, particularly for stitching fur with 
a thick skin, like mouton (sheep). I like to 
use sharp hand-sewing needles for most 
furs because theyre strong enough to pierce 
skin, and they make smaller holes. Fur 
thread is available from furriers, but I’ve 
done well with silk or poly/cotton sewing 
thread strengthened with beeswax. 

To further reinforce the seam, I cover 
the stitched edges with adhesive-backed 
flannel. The flannel comes in white, black, 
and brown and costs about $5/yd. Use ad- 
hesive-backed supplies on old furs only, as 
they have an acid base that will eventually 
deteriorate the skin. 

When lining or facing a fur piece, use an 
overhand stitch to sew a strip of twill tape 
around the edge of the skin, right sides to- 
gether, keeping the hair away from the 
stitching. Then pull the strip gently to the 
skin side so the fur overhangs the edge, 
and tack it to the skin with a shallow run- 
ning stitch. Turn under the seam allowance 


of the facing or lining fabric, and hand- 
stitch it to the twill tape, rather than the 
skin, at the edge. 


Cleaning and care—Fur should be profes- 
sionally cleaned and glazed at least once a 
vear so that it maintains its appearance 
and longevity, an expensive proposition for 
an inexpensive vintage fur. You can do a 
reasonable and inexpensive clean-and-glaze 
job at home. Heat cornmeal in the oven 
until warm—not hot—and rub it into the 
fur. I shake the coat vigorously outdoors 
and then remove the cornmeal by gently 
brushing and vacuuming it, with the noz- 
zle held above the fur. A spray-on fur glaze, 
Soft-Glo, is available from fur-supply 
sources, as are fur-glazing brushes. You 
can also glaze fur by brushing it with luke- 
warm water, being careful not to get the 
skin wet. Then let it dry and brush it gently 
with the grain of the fur. 

Store furs in cloth garment bags, or drape 
old sheets around them. Never store them 
in plastic, as plastic doesn’t allow the air to 
circulate. Place them in a closet with a 
moderate temperature, good air tlow, and 
no moisture. To protect against pests, use 
herbal moth-repellent sachets. | 


Terry McCormick, publisher of the Vintage 
Clothing Newsletter and author of the Con- 
sumer’s Guide to Vintage Clothing 
(Dembner Books, 1987), nurtures her long- 
time love of old clothes in Corvallis, OR. 


Resources 

Books 

Houck, Catherine. The Fashion 
Encyclopedia: An Essential Guide to 
Everything You Need to Know About 
Clothes. New York: St. Martin’s, 1982. 
Contains a section on furs. 


Kaplan, David G. World of Furs. Ann 
Arbor, MI: Books on Demand, 1974. 
Just about the best book on furs and 


fur processing; discusses impact of 


conservationists on fur trade. 


Lind, Sharon Robinson. Fur Design for 
the Non-Professional. Self-published: 
Furs and More, Box 2206, Midland, 

MI 48641; $16.95 plus $2.50 S&H. 
Good source for restyling old furs. 


Schwebke, Phyllis W., and Margaret B. 
Krohn. How to Sew Leather, Suede, and 
Fur. New York: Macmillan, 1974. 
Sewing and cutting. 


Supplies 

Samuel Bauer & Sons 
135 W. 29th St. 

New York, NY 10001 
(212) 686-4190. 
Catalog, $1. 


G.S.M. Fur Supply Co. 

635 S. Hill St., Room 403 

Los Angeles, CA 90014 

(213) 622-3131. 

Call or write for current prices. 


adored beads when I was a child, 
and I taught myself basic weaving 
techniques, including loomwork. 
In college I studied oil painting, 
but I rediscovered beads in Port- 
land, OR, where the rainy winter days made 
beading by the stove a lot more enticing 
than shivering in my unheated studio. I’m 
a painter at heart, but beadwork has given 
me the freedom to manipulate color while 
I’m constructing interesting objects. 

My work has been inspired by my study 
of nature, especially of butterflies, moths, 
and beetles. Close-up photos of butterfly 
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and moth wings show tiny scales arranged 
in patterns like beads in loomwork. There 
are even similar color issues: iridescent vs. 
flat color, surface vs. optical color. 

It usually takes me 50 to 100 hours to 
design and begin a project and another 100 
to 300 to complete the work. That’s execu- 
tion time, not thought time. Often a piece 
sits idle fora month before the right beads 
and right ideas come along. I may complete 
only two major works a year, but when it’s 
all over, I always wear the pieces I make— 
the ultimate reward for those long, rainy 
evenings spent chasing the wild torus. 





Traditional loomwork is done in long 
strips, but any flat design and shape can be 
executed in loomwork. Designs that are 
curved or angled can cause problems, but 
there’s always a way around them. I know 
of no size limitations; I’ve seen successful 
3-ft.-pieces. Multiple pieces can be loomed 
and then sewn or tied together to form 


Virginia Blakelock started her moth-inspired 
neckpiece on a homemade toom. Here, she 
has pinned the loom-worked portion to 
foam core and is beading the cut warp ends 
to create fringed edge finishes. 
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shapes that could never be made in one 
piece on the loom (see pp. 70 and 71). As 
my projects have become more complex, 
I’ve had to invent variations on traditional 
methods and on the conventional Indian 
beading loom. But even without venturing 
into the exotic realms of intricate shaping 
and multiple warps, beginning loom beaders 
have lots to explore. I'll trv to cover the 
fundamentals here. 


A bead primer—Glass beads, the only ones 
I use, start life as hollow tubes. Seed and 
cut beads are sliced from the tubes and are 
either tumbled in hot sand for smoothness 
(seed beads) or faceted for reflectiveness 
(cut beads). They’re sized from 5° (called 
o-ought and about the size of a lentil) to 
24°, which is more like a grain of sand. 
Bugle beads are just longer cuts from the 
same tubes; they range in length from 
2mm to 35mm. 

When choosing the beads for your pro- 
ject, keep in mind that the most uniform, 
smooth loomworkresults from uniformly 
sized and shaped beads, and not all beads 
with the same number are exactly the same 
size. A small difference in size multiplied 
over 50 or more beads can add up to 1 in. 

You should examine beads before you 
buy them to ensure compatible sizes among 
different colors and to find the most uni- 
form ones within a color. It’s essential to 
examine the beads one by one as you select 
them for each row. I’ve often wound up re- 
jecting as many as 50% of the beads I’ve 
chosen for a piece. Unless they're misshapen, 
they'll be useful in another piece. 

Bead supplies are limited and erratic, so 
if you see something you like, buy it. You 
may never see it again. If you can’t find 
what you need, check the suppliers, in- 
cluding my company, Universal Synergis- 
tics, listed on p. 69. 
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Loom basics—The loom is just a frame that 
holds warp threads in tension while the 
beads are applied with a separate thread, 
called the weft. I string the beads on the 
weft, bring them under the warp, and push 
them up between the warp threads. Then I 
pass the weft back through the beads ona 
very fine needle, this time over the warps. 
The beads are thus held in place on the 
warp threads by the threads passing over 
and under the warps and through the beads, 
as Shown in the top drawing on p. 69. This 
makes for a durable, flexible, and fabric- 
like piece of beadwork. 

One of the first things that liberated me 
from belts and headbands was the con- 
struction of my own looms. I use whatever 
scrap wood I have (see left-hand photo 
above) and tailor the loom to the piece. 
Most traditional looms have some provi- 
sion for rolling the work up as it is com- 
pleted, while at the same time unrolling 
more lengths of warp thread. Since I usually 
improvise my designs to some extent, I like 
to see the entire piece as it progresses. 
When I make a long piece, I just make a 
longer loom. I’ve made looms up to 4 ft. 
long with no problems. I can work with the 
loom diagonally across my lap, or I can 
lean it against a wall or table. 

Springs across the end of the loom hold 
the warp threads apart, one warp thread 
per coil. Nails just behind the springs an- 
chor the warp threads. The springs should 
be raised about 2 or 3 in. above the base so 
that there’s enough room for your hands 
underneath the warp threads. When youre 
choosing springs (most hardware stores 
have a usable selection), check to see that 
the spring wire is no larger than the width 
of your bead, from hole to hole. If it is, the 
warp-thread spaces will be larger than your 
beads, which will make the weaving un- 
necessarily difficult. Be sure to buy a spring 
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Blakelock constructs her own looms to fit each 
project individually (left); in this case she 
plans a cross-shaped piece. Once the appro- 
priate beads have been threaded on the weft 
and evenly spaced betweeen the warp threads, 
she presses up on them (above) to expose the 
maximum amount of space for the needle to 
pass back through, this time over the warp. 
Here, the beads have already been woven; 
she is adding a second warp on top of the 
weft threads for the arms of the cross. (Photos 
above and facing page by Roger Schreiber) 


with enough coils to accommodate the 
width of your design. You need one more 
coil than the number of warp threads and 
one more warp thread than the greatest 
number of beads in the widest row. 


Equipment— Besides a loom, you'll need 
thread, needles, and a few other items. For 
thread, I use Gudebrod nylon rod-winding 
size A, available from rod and gun shops 
(see suppliers, p. 69). It’s a fine, strong, 
twisted, multifilament thread, and it comes 
in beautiful colors. When I discovered it, I 
thought, “At last, no more white dental 
floss for the bead loom!” The rod-winding 
is very slippery, which makes it hard to 
knot, but you'll appreciate it when you have 
to untie a knot. It also means that most 
knots won’t be permanent unless they’re 
sealed with nail polish. 

I find that I can use the size A Gudebrod 
for all my warp threads. When I get down 
to size 16° and 18° beads, I switch to a Beld- 
ing Corticelli sewing thread (Nymo OOO) or 
to Gudebrod 00 for wefts. It’s easier to make 
the double pass through the small beads 
when you use the finer thread. 

Beading needles (the longer the better) 
are supposed to correspond to bead sizes, 
but the range isn’t as large. Sizes 12 and 13 
needles usually work for size 11° and small- 
er beads, down to size 14°. Size 10 needles 
may be used for larger beads. For bead 
sizes under 15°, there’s only the size 16. 
Needles with the narrowest eyes are made 
by S. Thomas & Sons of England and are 
available from many bead suppliers. Usually 
one needle in a pack is a bit narrower than 
the rest; save it for your tiniest beads. 

A pair of small pliers is handy for pulling 
through a stuck needle. Be careful, however, 
as the eyes can break. If you’ve misstrung a 
bead in the middle of a row, you can break 
it with the pliers, but grab it sideways at 
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the holes above the weft, not from top to 
bottom, or you'll cut the thread. This works 
well on size 14° and smaller beads only. Be 
sure to wear safety glasses, or at least close 
your eyes to protect them against flying 
bits of glass. 

I use a Japanese 9-cell porcelain water- 
color tray (see left-hand photo, p. 67) to 
hold beads as I work. The tray is flat and 
heavy, so it’s hard to knock over; it’s white 
for showing off the beads; and it has shal- 
low compartments, which allows for easy 
bead selection. 

I can’t emphasize enough the importance 
of good lighting for beadwork, for the sake 
of your piece and your mood, if not your 
eyesight. For the tiny beads I love, I finda 
magnifying lamp ideal. [ temper its fluores- 
cent light with nearby tungsten lamps so I 
can still judge colors. 


Designing for the loom—Designs for loom- 
work must be drawn on a grid. This can be 
a problem because most grids, unlike most 
beads, are square. When you translate a de- 
sign from a square grid to beads, the design 
distorts. Many suppliers sell a grid that 
roughly corresponds to size 10° seed beads. 
You can reduce it on a photocopier to achieve 
true bead size, but it works for one kind of 
bead only; I use several kinds of beads. 
To solve the problem, I plotted grids on 
my computer that were the appropriate 
width-to-length ratio for each type of bead 
I like. I printed the grids with a dot-matrix 
printer, reduced them to size, and then 
transferred them to transparent Mylar with 
a photocopier. This meant I could lay the 
right-sized grid over any design and imme- 
diately see how it would translate to beads. 
You can order copies of my grids from me. 


Setting up the loom—First you have to 
choose thread colors for the warp and weft. 
Experience is by far the best guide, since 
this is a matter of personal aesthetics, but 
there are a few principles I follow. Designs 
in opaque beads work best with a thread 
that is darker than the overall tone of the 
design because the thread recedes to show 
off the beads. Clear beads will definitely 
show the color of the threads and be 
changed by them. This can either unify or 
interfere with the design. There’s no need 
to stick to one color weft or warp through- 
out; with careful planning you can often 
complement different sections of your de- 
sign with different thread colors. 

To warp the loom, Knot a loop at the end 
of your warp thread and hook it over an 
end nail on the loom. Holding the spool 
lightly, slip the thread between two end 
coils of the spring and unreel it toward the 
nail at the other end, slipping it down be- 
tween the corresponding end coils. Wrap 
around the nail and come back up into the 
next coil space, unreel across, and so on, 
until you have one more warp thread than 
beads across your design. Then tie off with 
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another loop. It’s a good idea to mark every 
tenth space in pencil behind each spring. 

Most people want to string up their looms 
tightly. This is not necessary. Apply just 
enough tension to Keep the thread taut, 
but not so tight that the threads stretch. 
This way, the finished loomwork will feel 
like silk brocade and drape like fine chain 
mail. Beadwork done on tight warp threads 
will pucker when it’s removed from the 
loom, after it’s too late to remedy. 


Beginning the weaving—Thread a needle 
with one strand of thread. This will be the 
weft thread. Leave a tail of several inches 
extending beyond the needle’s eye. At first 
you may have trouble with the needle slid- 
ing off the thread. Later, when you need to 
take out all or part of a row, you'll appreci- 
ate being able to remove the needle. 

If you have difficulty threading the rod- 
winding through a size 13 or smaller needle, 
flatten the end of the thread with your 
teeth or with tweezers. You can also try stiff- 
ening the end by dipping it into nail polish. 

Tie the end of the weft thread to the outer- 
most warp thread with an overhand knot. 
Tie it to the leftmost warp thread if you're 
right-handed. If youre left-handed, tie it to 
the rightmost warp thread. This way, your 
needle will always be coming from the most 
convenient side as you weave. All succeed- 
ing directions are for right-handed beaders, 
so reverse them if you're left-handed. It’s 
important to leave a tail of thread at least 5 in. 
long. All these tails will be dealt with when 
the actual weaving is completed. 

Following your pattern, string all the beads 
for the first row on your weft thread. Bring 
them beneath the warp threads, and push 
them up between the warp threads, one in 
each space. Bring the needle and thread 
back through the beads from the opposite 
side, on top of the warp threads. The glint 
of the needle between the beads indicates 
that you aren’t splitting the warp thread. 

When you begin a wide row, you'll find it 
difficult to position all the beads at once. 
Start on the right, and push up as many 
beads as is convenient—about five. Hold 
them in position against the warps, and 
bring the needle and thread back through 
them. Continue across the row, positioning 
and securing small groups of beads until 
you reach the left side. To tighten the row, 
grasp the beads on the right-hand side and 
gently pull the thread toward the left. 

On a loom with perfect warp spacing, the 
beads should not change the width and 
spacing of the warp threads. If the beads 
are smaller or larger than the warp spaces, 
adjust the spring tension after a few rows 
until the warp spaces equal the bead width. 

When the weft thread becomes too short 
to weave with easily, leave it at the end ofa 
row, allowing at least a 5-in. tail, and begin 
another one, just as before, starting at the 
left edge. But don’t tie off any thread until 
you re finished with all the weaving. There 


are two reasons for this. You may choose to 
remove a few rows of beadwork; this is 
easier if the ends of the weft threads are 
accessible. Also, you may want to add fringe 
or surface embellishments. Running your 
needle into a hidden knot is like hitting a 
rock with a shovel; progress stops until you 
can get around the obstacle. 


Tying off thread ends—When the weaving 
is complete, and youre happy with it, tie 
off all the weft-thread tails. Thread a nee- 
dle onto the first tail and insert it back into 
the next row above or below the row the 
tail came out of. Come out % in. or more 
inside the row and tie an overhand knot 
around the intersection of the weft threads 
and warp thread. The knot will lie between 
two beads (second drawing, facing page). 

Reinsert the needle into the row of beads, 
right next to the knot. Pass through several 
more beads and bring the needle back up 
out of the row. Don’t pull the thread tight. 
Leave the knot sitting just above the beads, 
where you can see it. Dab it very carefully 
with clear nail polish. 

Then, holding the beads near the knot 
with your left hand, gently pull the thread 
tight with your right hand. The knot should 
slip right down between the beads. Before 
you let go of the thread, cut it right at the 
surface of the work. This is the basic method 
for hiding all knots within the loomwork. 
If you do all your ends this way, there will 
be no right or wrong side, and all your 
edges will be smooth and even. 

As soon as you've tied off all the weft- 
thread tails, you can take the piece off the 
loom. Cut the warp threads close to the end 
nails. The loomwork will become limp, and 
the warp threads will jumble together. Place 
the loomwork in a tray or shallow box if 
you want to store it temporarily. 

The warp threads must be tied off or se- 
cured. If you want to back the loomwork 
with leather or fabric, you can pull the 
threads through the backing and knot them. 
Sew down the sides of the loomwork, be- 
hind the outermost beads (third drawing, 
facing page). Use little stitches across the 
warp/weft intersections. Don’t sew across 
the edge of the beadwork; this tends to pull 
the loomwork apart at the edges. Then line 
the backing to cover and protect your knots 
on the inside. Sewing the beadwork to gros- 
grain ribbon and gluing on belting is an 
easy method for finishing narrow strips. 

If you're making a belt, wristband, choker, 
or other item that will be curved when 
worn, curve the layers as you sew them to- 
gether. I wrap my backing around a cylinder 
and tack the beadwork to it with thread tacks 
or dots of glue. Then I remove the backing 
and beadwork and sew the beadwork down, 
being careful to maintain the curve. 

After you sew the piece along the edges, 
bring the warp threads through the back- 
ing to the underside, one at a time. Tie 
them together in pairs. Seal the knots with 
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nail polish, trim the threads short, and sew 
or glue the lining to the backing. 

If vou aren't going to sew the beadwork 
down, vou have three choices at this point. 
You can tie off the warp threads and weave 
them back into the piece, vou can use the 
warp threads to connect the work to an- 
other piece or to connect two ends together, 
or you can string beads on the warp threads 
to make fringes. Tying off without fringe is 
shown in the fourth drawing at right. 

To tie the ends of loomwork together or 
to connect two or more pieces of loom- 
work, match the woven ends and tie the 
warps together in pairs. Weave the ends 
back into the loomwork, or cut them short 
and sew a piece of leather, ribbon, or cloth 
over the joint on the underside of the piece. 


Fringe—Fringe is my favorite weapon in 
the war of the bead. It can take a design 
way beyond the boundaries of the loom. I 
pin or tape the loomwork onto a piece of 
foam-core board (available at good drafting 
and art-supply stores) when I’m ready to 
fringe the warp threads. Buy the “e-in. 
thickness, and use a piece that’s larger than 
vour loomwork (including fringes) by sev- 
eral inches on all sides. 

When youre designing patterns for fringe, 
vou can proceed in several ways. You can 
count the beads as you string them and re- 
peat or vary the numbers as you proceed. 
Unless you select identically sized beads, 
however, there’s no guarantee that the in- 
tended pattern will be recognizable in the 
fringe. I prefer to measure the increments 
of color with a ruler for precise patterning. 
I also use a ruler to ensure that the length 
of each fringe is correct. You can also tape 
patterns to the foam core directly beneath 
the warp threads. Then you can bead the 
fringe according to the pattern. 

I usually improvise the more complex 
patterns. I drawa line on the foam core to 
indicate the bottom edge of the fringe. Then 
I lay double-sided tape just below the line. 
This tape holds the threads down and helps 
prevent runaway beads, as I rarely tie off 
the fringes as I string them. I may thread 
needles on ten or more threads at once and 
work back and forth among the fringes to 
build the pattern a few beads at a time. 

When I’m satisfied with the fringes, I be- 
gin tying them off. For small beads—size 14° 
and under-I tie three knots right below 
the last bead (bottom drawing). For larger 
beads, I pass the needle back through all 
but the very last bead of the fringe and 
then bring the thread back into the body of 
the loomwork. If the warp threads aren’t 
long enough for that, I bring the needle 
and thread back into the fringe partway 
and tie a knot around the thread in the 
middle of the fringe. I have to seal the knot 
with nail polish, of course, or it may slip.& 


Virginia Blakelock lives in Wilsonville, OR, 
with her husband, assistant, and nine cats. 
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Basic loom weaving 


| Warp threads 
Weft thread 






Tie weft thread to one edge of warp, and bring 
it under warp to pick up beads for first row. 


Beading needle 





Bring weft back 
under warp to 
pick up next row. 


Push beads up between warps, and pass weft 


back through beads on top of warp. 


Tying off weft-thread ends 





Thread weft onto a needle and pass it one 
row back about % in. into work and come out. 





Tie a knot around both warp and weft. 
Then pass needle through another few 
beads before pulling knot tight. 


Tying off warp ends 


Thread ends back into work between 
weft pairs. Knot ends between beads. 







You can add 
extra edge 

beads at the 
same time. 


Padre id 


rel ded da bit des red 


Stitching 
beads 
toa 
backing 


Stitch 
through 
backing 
and tie off 
underneath. | \ 








Suggested 
stitching 
points 


Backing 


Tie three 
knots-— 

first two 
around a 
needle, last | 
between needle 

and bead. 
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Mail-order suppliers of small glass beads 


Berger Specialty Co. 

413 E. 8th St. 

Los Angeles, CA 90014 

(213) 627-8783 

A great source for contemporary 
beads, especially the beautiful and 
unusual Japanese beads. 


Mangum’s 

Box 362 

Blackfoot, ID 83221 

(208) 785-1838 or (208) 785-9967 

A beader’s paradise! Sells seed beads 
down to size 24°. The selection is so large 
that even Mangum’s doesn't know 

what it has. A price list ts available. 


Ornamental Resources 

Box 3010 

Idaho Springs, CO 80452 

(303) 567-4987 

Everything in beads and for the jewel 
arts. Good selection of books; sam ple 
cards for different types of glass beads. 
Catalog with year’s worth of updates, $15. 


Universal Synergistics (Virginia Blakelock) 
16510 S.W. Edminston Rd. 

Wilsonville, OR 97070 

(503) 625-7168 

Carries beads to size 20°, rod-winding 
and Nymo in color, graph paper, and Those 
Bad, Bad Beads, by Virginia Blakelock. 
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bBlakelock 
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Above, Blakelock wears 
“Daphnis Nerii-Oleander 
Hawk Moth,” 494 beads 
per aq. Dn The woven moth 
is attached to a double- 
layer collar worked in oth- 
er techniques, inspired by 
Egyptian broad collars. 
At left, “Evening Bag,” 
272 beads per sq. in. was 
constructed of three sepa- 
rate loomed pieces whose 
warp threads tie them to- 
gether and form the basis 
of the fringe. “Sonic Spi- 
ders” (piece, top right; de- 
tail, bottom right), 272 
beads per aq. in, Was Wwo- 
ren as a single strip, 
splitting the warp above 
the center medallion and 
fringing in one piece. 
(Photos by author) 
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72 size 12° cut beads et constructed of tivo loomed pieces—a choker and a pectoral attached with beaded 


“Snow Queen,” 


4 


fringe-iehile pinned in place on a mannequin. The choker is backed with leather; the pectoral is unbacked, (Photo by Gary Betts) 





was constructed like “Snow Queen. 


“NGC! 


{00-Galary Collar” (detail at 


right), GOD beads per sq. in. was woven by 


a 
i 


Blaketock without seams on a single warp. 


She tied off each of the I 


a fringe 


34 warp ends in 


(Above photo by Gary Betts; photo 
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Calendar 





Listings are free but must be of direct interest to 
people who work with textiles. Deadline for the 
Feb/Mar. issue (available Jan. 15) 1s Nov. 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ARIZONA: Festival of Arts. Mill Ave. Merchants 
Assn., Dec. 2-4. 4th-6th Sts., Old Town Tempe. 
Galeria Mesa. Joy of Sacks, artwork using sacks 
and bags, until Dec. 10; Hats, Chaps, Buckles, & 
Boots, contemporary cowboy gear, Feb. 23-Mar. 25. 
155. N. Center, Mesa. 


CALIFORNIA: Palo Alto Cultural Center. The 
Art Quilt, until Dec. 11. 1313 Newel Rd., Palo Alto. 
Michael Himovitz Glry. Judy Keen’s petit point 
tapestries, until Dec. 12. 1020 10th St., Sacramento. 
Fresno Art Museum. Needle Expressions 8&8 
traveling show, sponsored by Natl. Standards Coun- 
cil of American Embroiderers, Jan. 10-Mar. 26. 
2233 N. First St., Fresno. 

American Museum of Quilts and Textiles. 
Viva-Maya: Textiles from Mexico and Guatemala, 
until Jan. 14; Arabian Nights, Jan. 18-Mar. 4. 766 
S. Second St., San Jose. 

Textile Arts Council. Le Chant du Mond, tapes- 
try by Jean Lurcat, until Jan. 1. California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, Lincoln Park, San Francisco. 


CONNECTICUT: Wadsworth Atheneum. Art 
Quilts, Collages and Wall Hangings to Touch and 
View; Fashion Before the Deluge: Paris/Vienna, 
1900-1914, until Jan. 8. 600 Main St., Hartford. 
BrookfieldiSouth Norwalk Galleries. Amish 
Folk Crafts; Holiday Craft Sale, until Dec. 24. 
Rt. 25, Brookfield; and Brookfield Alley, 127 
Washington St., South Norwalk. 


DELAWARE: Quilt National ’87 Touring Ex- 
hibition. Until Jan. 8. Delaware Art Museum, 
23 Kentmere Pkwy., Wilmington. 


FLORIDA: Santa Fe/Taos Tapestry Connection. 
Tapestries Southwest, Dec. 10, ’88-Jan. 10, ’89. 
Santa Fe Trails Gallery, 1429 Main, Sarasota. 


IOWA: The Octagon Center for the Arts. 20th 
Anniversary Exhibition, including fiber, Dec. 4- 
Jan. 22. Fifth and Douglas, Ames. 


LOUISIANA: New Orleans Needlework & Home- 
sewing Show, Jan. 20-22. Clarion Hotel, Canal 
St., New Orleans. 


MARYLAND: The Walters Art Gallery. Lace, 
15 pieces, until Feb. 26. 600 N. Charles, Baltimore. 


MICHIGAN: Ella Sharp Museum. American 
Baskets: The Eighties, Dec. 4, ’88-Jan. 15, ’89. 
3225 Fourth St., Jackson. 


MISSOURI: Greater Midwest International IV. 
All-media show, Jan. 16-Feb. 17. Central Missouri 
State University, Warrensburg. 


MONTANA: Holter Museum of Art. National 
Paper/Fiber Art 89, Feb. 1-Mar. 5. 12 E. Law- 
rence, Helena. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: League of N.H. Craftsmen. 
14th Annual Juned Exhibit, including fiber art, 
until Dec. 12. University of N.H., Durham. 


NEW YORK: Fashion Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Tartan, survey of dress of 19th and 20th 
centuries, until Dec. 31. 227 W. 27, NYC. 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum. Purses, Pockets, 
Pouches, Dec. 6, ’88-Mar. 5, ’89. 2 E. 91st, NYC. 
Scheuer Tapestry Studio. Wildlife in Tapestry, 
Jan.-Feb. 167 Spring St., NYC. 

Julie Artisans’ Gallery. Works of Jacquelyn 
Roesch Sanchez & Randall Darwall, until Dec. 8; 
group show, Dec. 9-31. 687 Madison Ave., NYC. 
The Weaving Arts: An Ancient Technology. 
Carpets by Stanley Bulbach, Dec. 1, ’88-Jan. 16, ’89. 
N.Y. Academy of Sciences, 2 E. 63rd, NYC. 
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NORTH CAROLINA: Sawtooth Center for Vi- 
sual Design, Fiber Art in the 90s, Mar. 30-Apr. 2. 
226 N. Marshall St., Winston-Salem. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Society for Art in Crafts. 
Sculpture to Wear; Jeanne Brenholts’ fiber work; 
sale. Until Jan. 15. 2100 Smallman, Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science. 
A Decade of Collecting International Textiles, un- 
til Dec. 23. 4200 Henry Ave., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND: Museum of Art, Rhode Is- 
land School of Design. Textiles by Junichi Arai, 
Dec. 9-Mar. 12. 224 Benefit St., Providence. 


VIRGINIA: Norfolk Needlework & Homesewing 
Show. Feb. 10-12. Norfolk Scope, St. Paul Blvd. & 
Brambleton, Norfolk. 

Fiber Gallery. Signature Show, 14 artists, until 
Dec. 31. Torpedo Factory, 105 N. Union, Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON: Blue Heron Center for the 
Arts. Travel Documents, Carolyn Price Dyer’s fi- 
ber works, Dec. 6-24. 99th Ave., S.W., Vashon Is. 
Flying Shuttle. 3rd Annual Doli & Jewelry Show, 
until Dec. 31. 607 First Ave., Seattle. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: Textile Museum. Fabrics 
of Africa, until Feb. 12; Teatiles from Chichicasten- 
ango, Guatemala, until Mar. 26. 2320 ‘S’ St. N.W. 
The National Needlework Association. Na- 
tional Show (trade only), Jan. 26-29, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. Register ASAP: TNNA, 
230 Fifth Ave., NYC 10001; (212) 685-1646. 


CANADA: Rodman Hall Arts Centre. Canadian 
Contemporary Quilts, until Dec. 31. 109 St. Paul 
Crescent, St. Catharines, ON. 


TOURS 

Textile Tour of Egypt and Morocco. Led by 
Irene Preston Miller, Jan. 17-Feb. 4; Register ASAP. 
Rachel Skolkin, Connoisseur Tours, 75 East End 
Ave., NYC 10028; (212) 570-4081. 

A Knitter’s Paradise, Scotland & London. 
Scotland: Alice Starmore teaching Fair Isle lnit- 
ting. London: A visit with Kaffe Fassett. Two 
groups: May 7-22/May 14-29. Register ASAP: Con- 
noisseur Tours (for address, see above listing). 
Weavers’ & Spinners’ Tour, Australia & New 
Zealand. Led by Jean Carlson, Apr. 1-17. Pay- 
ment due Feb. 1: Turner Tours & Events, 1304 
Columbia, Lafayette, IN 47901; (317) 423-1371. 
Artand Textile Workshop, Japan. Led by Yo- 
shiko Wada. Mar. 20-Apr. 10, payment due Feb. 28. 
Ishimoto Tours, 150 Powell St., San Francisco, 
CA 94102; (415) 781-4350. 

Needlework Fantasy. Lace tour: Belgium, France, 
England, May 12-28. Deposit due Mar. 10. Needle- 
point Country, 61 Bdwy., Denville, NJ; (201) 586-9422. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 
Embroiderers’ Assn. of Canada Seminar, 
May 28-June 2. Hosted by Calgary Guild of Nee- 
dle & Fibre Arts; needlework, clothing, quilting 
workshops. Registration starts Jan. 15. Box 176, 
Sta. “G,” Calgary, AB, Can. T3A 2G2; (403) 242-4983. 
Gulf States Quilting Assn. Seminar, Apr. 21-23, 
Long Beach, MS. LSASE (45¢ postage): Marion L. 
Maerke, 1717 Auburn Ave., Metairie, LA 70003; 
(504) 888-1674. 

Quilting Seminar with Helen Kelley, Feb. 6-8. 
Schumacher’s New Prague Hotel, 212 W. Main, 
New Prague, MN 56071, (612) 758-2133. 
Florida Gulf Coast Machine Knitter’s Seminar, 
Jan. 20-22. Holiday Inn, Sabal Park, FL. SASE: 
FGCMKS, Box 670, Durant, FL 33530. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 

Guilford Handcrafts. Weave a Sweater, with 
Lucienne Coifman, Jan. 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 13. 
411 Church, Guilford, CT 06437; (203) 453-5947. 
New Brunswick Craft School. Workshops in 
fashion, textiles, Jan. 6-8, Feb. 10-13. Box 6000, 
Fredericton, NB, Can. E3B 5H1; (506) 453-2305. 


COMPETITIONS AND GRANTS 
Currents ’89: Crafts Triennial, Mar. 6-31. Na- 
tional juried show: fiber, fabric, paper, mixed 
media. Slides due Dec. 2. LSASE: Currents ’89, 
Middle Tennessee State University, Box 25, Mur- 
freesboro, TN 37132; (615) 398-2455. 
Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts, Ani- 
mal Imagery: New Forms, New Functions, Feb. 24- 
May 20, national open media competition. Slides 
due Dec. 30. Arrowmont School of Arts & Crafts, 
Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738; (615) 436-5860. 
Surfacing ’89, High Touch, fiber/fabric surface 
design, Mar. 13-Apr. 22. New Museum for Textiles, 
Toronto. Slides due Jan. 12. J. M. Wild, 43 Queen 
St., Lindsay, ON K9V 1G3 Canada; (705) 324-5737. 
Paper/Fiber XII, April. Open to all US. artists. 
Slides due Jan. 15. SASE: Paper/Fiber XII, The 
Arts Center, 129 E. Washington, Iowa City, IA 
52240; (319) 337-7447. 

Smithsonian Institution’s National Museum 
of American Art. Fellowships for research in 
the modern American craft movement. Applica- 
tion deadline, Jan. 15; appointments to begin 
around June 1. Office of Fellowships and Grants, 
Smithsonian Institution, Suite 7300, L’Enfant 
Plaza, Washington, D.C. 20560; (202) 287-3271. 
Fiber Fireworks ’89. Handwoven garments, 
July 6-9. For members of Midwest Weavers Assn. 
Slides due Jan. 30. SASE: Karren Brito, 111 Al- 
len, Yellow Springs, OH 45287; (216) 246-7522. 
New England Quilt Museum. Breaking New 
Ground, (works that stretch definition of a quilt) 
May 10-July 9. Slides due Feb. 1. SASE: NEQM, 
296 Market, Lowell, MA 01852; (508) 452-4207. 
American Quilter’s Society. 3 contests, Apr. 
20-23: quilts & quilted garments (slides due Feb. 1), 
quilt blocks (due Feb. 10). Executive Inn Con- 
vention Ctr., Paducah, KY. For quilts & garments, 
send SASE: AQS, Box 3290, Dept. FS, Paducah, 
KY 42002; mail blocks to AQS, 5801 Kentucky 
Dam Rd., Paducah, KY 42001; (502) 898-7903. 
Costume Society of America. Stella Blum Re- 
search Grant for CSA members in a degree pro- 
gram at an accredited institution, proposing re- 
search on North American costume. Applications 
due Feb. 1. CSA, Stella Blum Research Grant, 
Box 73, Earleville, MD 21919; (301) 275-2329. 
Worcester Center for Crafts. Juried Craft Far, 
May 19-21. Applications due Feb. 14. Craft Fair 
Registrar, WCC, 25 Sagamore Rd., Worcester, MA 
01605; (508) 753-8183. 

California Heritage Quilt Project. Road to 
California, May 12-14, Santa Rosa, CA. Pictures 
or slides due Feb. 15. LSASE (45¢): CHQP, 55 Ar- 
royo Way, San Francisco, CA 94127; (415) 584-3794. 
Seattle Weavers’ Guild. Functional Fibers, Mar. 3- 
Apr. 2. Items, including baskets, must be mainly 
handwoven. Deadline, Feb. 16. SASE: SWG, 1245 
10th Ave. E., Seattle, WA 98102; (206) 878-8618. 
Contemporary Handweavers of Houston. Be- 
yond Tradition, 1989, juried, Apr. 3-28, in associ- 
ation with Houston International Festival. Woven 
works in any media. Open to all fiber artists. Dead- 
line, Mar. 1. Contact Susan Land, 8006 Buffalo 
Speedway, Houston, TX 77025; (713) 663-7232. 
Intermountain Weavers Conference. Fiber Cele- 
brated, 1989. Slides due Mar. 1. LSASE: M. Liggit, 
Rt. 1, Box 985, Flagstaff, AZ 86004; (602) 526-9205. 
Smoky Mountain Quilt Competition & Show, 
Mar. 31-Apr. 9, American Museum of Science & 
Energy, 300 S. Tulane Ave., Oak Ridge. Entries 
due Mar. 22. LSASE: Jean Lester, 3829 Maloney 
Rd., Knoxville, TN 37920; (615) 577-0892. 

New ArtiNew Material, July/Aug. Competition 
for artists using Lutradur, a nonwoven spunbonded 
industrial textile. Raleigh-Durham area. Propos- 
als due Mar. 31. Contact “New Art” Visual Arts 
Programs, Box 7306, North Carolina State Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, NC 27695; (919) 737-3503. 


CONNECTIONS 

Nantucket Island School of Design and the 
Arts. Fiber-artist residencies available Jan.-Mar., 
Apr.June, and Jan-June. Apply ASAP: NISDA, 
Box 1848, Nantucket, MA 02554; (617) 228-9248. 
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eNatural Fiber YarnseAlpaca — 
eUpdated Traditional Patterns | 
*Books * Accessories | 


Northampton, Mass. 


413 586-4331 











For all who love their Vikings! 
12 chapters, 39 lessons, 204 pages, 4 
color pages: decorative stitches, Pic- 
tograms and Satin Elements, machine 


work, and more! 

"Adventurous and creative, easy to follow 
and fun to explore. Jan Saunders and 
Jackie Dodson inspire us to discover the 
full potential of this amazing sewing 
machine." --Andrea Nynas, Viking White 
Sewing Machine Company 


Send $14.95 ($15.79 CA residents) 
postpaid or send stamped addressed 
envelope for more details, including 
Know Your Bernina ($12.95), 
Know Your Sewing Machine 
($14.95) + other books. Meanwhile, 
hug your sewing machine. 








applique and embroidery, quilting, cut- 





jackie Dodson with jan Saunders 


“gp Poteword by Robbie Fanning Robbie Fanning, Open Chain 


PO Box 2634-T 
Menlo Park, CA 94026 
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BRIttany 
KNITTING NEEDLES AND CROCHET HOOKS 
NOT JUST FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 





The most beautiful thing about BRITTANY needles is the way they work! 


Consistent Quality — Produced by one American craftsman using the 
finest Eastern Black Walnut. 

Warmth — Wood will not drain heat away from sensitive fingers. 
Strength — Black Walnut is superior to other hardwoods in tensile and 
weight bearing strength. 

Smoothness — That only handfinishing can provide. 

Silence — No annoying clicking or ringing. 

Stability — Walnut’s superior stability maintains size and prevents 
warping. 

Unconditional guarantee. 


BRIttany Company 


3461 BIG CUT ROAD, PLACERVILLE CA 95667 916-626-3835 
dealer inquiries invited 


December 1988/January 1989 
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FIBER/ FABRIC: D'Arcie Beytebiere, Patty Schleicher. Nancy Halpern 
Cynthia Neely, Anne Mckenzie Nickolson. Laon and Sharon Nienues 
Ann Matlock, Mia Kodoni, Michoe! Bailot, Christine Rowley; 
CERAMICS) METAL/STONE CARVING/WOOD 

7QQuate/ undergraduate creat 

Agustontsnips/ scholarships 

Tea -FOuUnS Ooi ear han schedule 

Summer workshops June 5 - August 11. 1% 


One Week Worksho 


February 27 - March 24, 1989 




















a complete resource fabric sample sets North respirators pH test 
Lumiére metallic, pearlescent, iridescent fabric paint fabric sample sets 
Liquid Procion H dyes for hand painting product safety information 
fabric crayons fan blender brushes shibugami color for the fiber arts 
Starter sets for all fabric paints Telana dyes for wool and silk 
Belvedere design books color chart silk gauze counter balance scale 
color chart orders shipped within 48 hours cassava paste resist 
fiber reactive dyes technical direction wholesale price list 
Inkodye technical direction paste resist supplies synthetic indigo 
natural fiber fabrics by the yard or bolt color forthe fiber arts 
Safety goggles bamboo fabric stretchers rubber gloves tie-dye kit 
Colour Index Neopaque opaque fabric paint Synthrapol detergent 
artistic guidance dyes for paper makers starter sets for all dyes 
Procion MX fiber reactive dyes instructional books glass pipettes 
natural beeswax 56% acetic acid Euro-tex air cure fabric paint 
detail brushes plastic poly ikat tape brushes and tools design books 


| tsutsugaki supplies dye disposal information Japanese thimbles 


Neopaque opaque fabric paint Japanese art supplies soda ash 
Fibracron fiber reactive dyes dye transfer paper technical backup 
color chart orders shipped within 48 hours cassava paste resist 
paste resist supplies brushes komon nuka 
instructional book technical direction 
complete resource dyes for quilters 
katazome supplies Safety spectacles 


CERULEAN BLUE LTD. 


COLOR FOR THE FIBER ARTS 





PO.Box 21168 Seattle, WA 98111-3168 USA 206-443-7744 
1988 Color Catalog with Color Chart (56 pages) $4.50 (USS) 











Four sewing books 
by Jan Jasper 


Singer Sewing Reference Library 
Cy DeCosse Incorporated, 5900 Green 
Oak Drive, Minnetonka, MN 55343. 

I’ve read four books in this series and 
have found them all to be amazingly 
thorough and readable. I could scarcely 
think of any question left unanswered. In 
addition to their comprehensive 
approach and many appealing color 
photos, all the books have the same 
underlying theme of planning and 
developing an effective system to get 
the maximum results for vour efforts. 
While you'll benefit most from 
spending time studying them, you can 
also use these books for quick 
reference, since they are well organized 
and have good indexes. 


The Perfect Fit (1987, 128 pp.) presents 
fitting as the complex subject that it is, a 
skill that takes time to learn—requiring 

a combination of pattern skills and a 
trained eye—but it gives you many of 

the tools you'll need. The premise is that 
the route to sewing well-fitting and 
flattering clothing starts before you make 
pattern adjustments; and it depends 
both on seeing vour figure objectively and 
on developing an eye for choosing 
flattering styles. Subjects covered include 
analyzing vour proportions and contours, 
the checkpoints of a perfect fit and how 
these apply to different styles and 
silhouettes of fashion, an explanation of 
which styles are flattering and which 
should be avoided for every conceivable 
figure variation, and the artful use of 
illusion and proportion to create the 
appearance of a balanced figure. The 
illustrations of various “figure flaws” and 
the fitting problems that result are 
unusually clear. 

After isolating and describing many 
possible figure variations, the book tells 
vou which pattern adjustment is required 
for each variation so you'll understand 
the reasons for each step vou take. 

Thus, you avoid the usual guesswork, trial 
and error, and attendant frustration. 
All compensatory changes are explained. 

My only criticisms are these: For each 
pattern adjustment, two methods— 
“minor” (redrawing lines) and “major” 
(Slashing)—are given, and youre advised 
to select your method depending on the 
amount of change desired. In reality, 
however, slashing the pattern gives 
faster, more accurate results and is 
preferable regardless of the amount of 
change desired. The only other significant 
flaw I noticed is that the section that 
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discusses “scooping curved seams” 

(pp. 122-23) neglects to mention that 
vou can’t see the effect of your increased 
scoop until you trim or clip the excess 
seam allowance. This requires great 
caution because cutting into the seam 
allowance is irreversible. 


Timesaving Sewing (1987, 128 pp.) is 
full of genuine timesaving ideas. It is 
mercifully free of industrial methods 
that have no application for the home 
sewer, and of standard techniques that 
have been thrown in merely to fill out the 
pages, my two pet peeves about sewing- 
shortcut books. 

The book describes a whole system—a 
sewing lifestyle you could call it—carefully 
worked out with time and budget 
constraints in mind. Many suggestions 
deal with the broader subject of 
wardrobe planning and shopping, not just 
with sewing. There are also suggestions 
on how to organize your work space for 
maximum efficiency, as well as some 
excellent time-management tips, all 
aimed at increasing both the quantity 
and quality of vour sewing time. 

Most of the book consists of specific 
methods to save you time at every step in 
the sewing process, and considerable 
space is given to timesaving tools and 
notions. The timesaving functions of 
the sewing machine are explored, and a 
great deal of information is given on 
the use of the overlock machine. 

Quick methods are listed alongside 
the traditional ones for just about everv 
detail of garment construction: 
plackets, cuffs, collars, pockets, 
waistbands, casings, hems, zippers, and 
buttons. The last chapter offers 
timesaving sewing techniques for 
home decoration. 


Sewing Specialty Fabrics (1986, 

128 pp.) provides very detailed 
information that I haven’t seen elsewhere 
on handling tricky fabrics. This 
information is useful even for the 
experienced sewer. The introductory 
material offers general advice and a 
section devoted to notions and 
equipment helpful in cutting, marking, 
sewing, and pressing specialty fabrics. 
But the focus of the book is on giving 
detailed information organized by 

fabric categories: sheer and silky, lace and 


‘embroidered, lustrous, loose weaves, 


napped, diagonal designs, gabardine, large 
prints, plaids and stripes, synthetic fur 
and suede, and Knits. 

The authors cover sewing with a wide 
range of tricky fabrics, beginning 
with appropriate pattern selection. 


























Handy charts help vou choose the right 
needle, thread, stitch length, 
interfacing, and seam and hem finishes; 
and whenever applicable, overlock 
machine methods are listed side by side 
with traditional machine methods. 


Clothing Care and Repair (1985, 

127 pp.) is designed for people who 

don’t know how to sew. Divided into three 
parts: Care, Repair, and Customizing 
(updating and remodeling clothing), this 
book presents a complete plan for 
wardrobe storage, upkeep, and 
management with an enormous 

amount of information about how to 
make your clothes last. 

The book includes many easy-to-read 
charts of textile and maintenance 
information. I had thought that this 
was a dull subject, but I was pleasantly 
surprised. If you’ve ever wondered why 
a care label warns “No Steam” or “Do Not 
Spin,” or why a garment requires a 
particular dry-cleaning solvent, this book 
will tell you. There’s also a chart listing 
advantages and drawbacks, along with 
care requirements, of many common 
natural and man-made fibers. The stain- 
removal chart is the most complete and 
detailed one I’ve ever seen. 

The section on mending gives a wide 
range of methods, including handsewing, 
machine sewing, and modern 
timesaving gadgets. Although much 
of the sewing information is 
excruciatingly basic, some will be of 
interest even to the accomplished 
sewer. In addition, there are some 
creative ideas to ensure that a mend 
will look like a part of, or even enhance, 
the garment’s design. In “Customizing,” 
there are also some really creative 
possibilities that even an experienced 
sewer may not “see” in a garment. 

Accomplished sewers will no doubt 
want to skip over some sections of this 
book, but you shouldn’t underestimate 
how much useful and surprisingly 
interesting information it contains. 

The first book in this series was 
published in 1984. To date, there are 12 
books, and when the series is completed, 
it will comprise 20 books. Produced in 
cooperation with the Singer Education 
Department, each book is available retail 
for $14.95 in hardcover and for $11.95 
in softcover. The publisher has also made 
the hardcover versions available 
through a continuum program, whereby 
each book is mailed out on a two-week 
trial basis for $12.95 plus $2.95 S&H. 


Jan Jasper is a professional patternmaker 
and frequent contributor to Threads. 


Threads Magazine 


Mushrooms for Color 


An inspiring video documentary about the work of Miriam Rice (see “Dyes from 
Mushrooms”—THREADS—APRIL, 1987) and how the use of fungi for dyeing is 
increasing among fiber artists around the world. From the wooded shores of 
Northern California to the forests of Sweden, we see the development of an 
incredible range of color used in creating dramatic artwork and fine clothing. 
“An educational and engaging film done with the 
quality and care of the finest nature documentaries. 
A “must see” for all fiber artists.” 
Lolli Jacobsen, Director, Mendocino Art Center 
Textile Apprenticeship Program 
To order: Specify 
VHS, BETA, or ¥% inch (institutions only) 
Individuals $59.95 _ Institutions $295 
Add £2.50 shp. & hndl., Cal. residents add 6% tax. , 
Mail check with shipping instructions to: 
Mushrooms for Color, Box 581, 
Little River, CA 95456 





All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


VVILDIE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 







Send $5.00 
for samples. 








BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 


ATTENTION 
MASTER Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 
DESIGNERS 
SYSTEM 
Books on ladies’ and men’s designing, 
grading, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt 
drafting and grading. Write for free booklets 


D ‘omen ie 
i ¢ 4 describing these books. 


Childrens +G armments 


MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-7 
343 So. Dearbom St, Chicago, Ilinois 60604 
Tel. (312) 922-9075 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


EXCESS 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES AND SERGERS 


The V.B.R. Education Department placed orders in anticipation of 
large school sales. Due to budget cuts these sales were unclaimed. 
These machines must be sold. These new Singer Open Arm 
machines sew all fabrics. Levi's, canvas, upholstery, nylon, stretch, 
vinyl, silk. EVEN ON LEATHER. Machines are designed to Zig zag, 
overcast, buttonhole, and much more. With 25 year warranty. Now 
$148, regular $329. Also, limited quantity of various brand-name 
sergers. Credit Cards - C.0.D. We ship U.P.S. 


Call 1-800-433-9088 Ext. 100 


December 1988/January 1989 






A Time For Celebration! 


You've read her articles — seen her on ‘Sewing by Satellite’. 
Finally, Roberta C. Carr has made a video. COUTURE 
TECHNIQUES FOR FINE SEWING is a one hour video in 
which Roberta demonstrates the couture methods that will 


add the professional touch of elegance to the clothes you 
make. Roberta demonstrates HOW TOs on waistbands, bias 
binding, ease of cording, piping . .. various types of sleeves, 
shaping a sleeve cap and much more! You'll also enjoy the 






















fashionable clothes illustrating the couture methods. Price is 
$34.95 plus shipping of $3.95. Send orders to The Fabric 
Carr, P.O. Box, 1083, Los Altos, CA 94023, 415-948-7373 

| Wholesale information also available. 








and Sandals 


va. |! you can sew a dress, you can- E 
u | MARE YOUVROWN SHO Ss 
af i " and Slippers 
SS and Handbags 
a Home Shoemaking, Simplified BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS (With Patterns) 


This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes using your regu- 
ret lar sewing machine, assembling with shoemaker’s cement. 


Sh Easy to follow, foolproof, illustrated, step-by-step instructions will guide you. 


Your size, your fit, make beautiful shoes, sandals, handbags to match. Plus 
new ideas for warm crocheted slippers with the new Super Sole. 















Send $19.95 ppd. Complete Money-Back Guarantee. Orders promptly filled. 
MARY WALES LOOMIS 
1487-T Parrott Drive, San Mateo, CA.. 94402 a p 
— 15-345-8012 a 
A “MG Komen 5 3 
#3— GALLER YARNS ——~ 
aa For over 60 years 
. J the reliable source for 
iy imported yarns 
; on cones and balls 
WOOL, CASHMERE, COTTON, SILK, 
, ANGORA & BLENDS 
, Prompt delivery. 
a 
Ask for color cards or Album 
(WHOLESALE ONLY) 
JOSEPH GALLER, INC. 
2/1 West 20th St Tel: 
New York,NY 10011 212-620-7190 | 
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Fall 1988 yarns 
by Theresa Gaffey 


Here’s an armchair guide to the newest, 
best, most interesting yarns to hit the 
shops this fall. When you read about a 
varn you want to try, check your local 
shop. If the shop doesn’t stock it, ask 
about its special-order policy, or write to 
the address listed here. The varn 
company should be able to direct you to 
the nearest shop that carries the varn. 


Heather 3/8 

Jagger Spun 

"> Water Street 

1 Springvale, ME 04083 

100% wool. Hand- 

| wash and dry flat, 

or dry-clean. 

1,490 yd./1-lb. cone; 

$17.60. On #3 needles, 
Beater’ ataee 24 sts=4 in. 

Heather 3/8 is a good, basic, sport- 

weight wool. It’s well-suited to light 

garments, scarves, and socks, and it can 

also be doubled to make a bulkier, 

quick-to-knit varn. It becomes loftier 

and softer with each washing and is ideal 

for machine knitters. Available in 40 

heatherv shades. 





Alpaca Silk 

Aarlan 

128 Smith Pl. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

| 85% wool, 25% silk, 
20% alpaca. Hand-wash; 
dry flat. 120 yd/50-g ball; 
$6.40. On #7 needles, 
22 sts=4 in. 

Alpaca Silk combines the best properties 
of wool, silk, and alpaca into a spectacular 
varn. This single-ply yarn has both the 
soft hand of alpaca and the subtle luster 
of silk. It is well-priced for a luxury 
fiber. A size medium long-sleeve sweater 
requires about 9 to 12 balls. Available 

in 25 colors. 





MacIntosh 

Joseph Galler 

27 W. 20th St. 

New York, NY 10011 
68% wool, 32% viscose. 
Hand-wash,; dry flat. 
115 vd./50-g ball; $4. 
On #6 needles, 

20 sts=4 in. 

















MacIntosh is a three-ply yarn 

consisting of two strands of wool and one 
strand of viscose. The viscose lends a 
silky hand and lustrous appearance. This 
new addition is well up to Galler’s high 
standards, yet the price is verv reasonable. 
The average pullover requires about 12 
balls. Available in 14 colors. 


wy Harrisville Tweed 

" 2-Ply 
Harrisville Designs 
Main St. 
Harrisville, NH 03450 
100% wool. Hand- 
wash; dry flat. 
» 220 yd./100-g skein; 
- $6.80. On #7 needles, 
a Me Mm 20 sts=4 in. 
Harrisville Tweed 2-Ply has long beena 
favorite with weavers, but knitters can 
also share in the wonderful quality of 
this classic worsted-weight wool. It is dyed 
in the wool and then spun and may feel 
scratchy until washed. It gets softer with 
each washing. Harrisville is happy to 
supply a brochure on knitting with 
Harrisville Design yarns. Available in 
24 colors. 


Andine 

. Crystal Palace Yarns 
— 38006 San Pablo Ave. 

| Berkeley, CA 94702 
50% alpaca, 50% 
merino wool. Hand- 
wash; dry flat. 

142 yd./50-g ball; 
$6.90. On #6 needles, 
22 sts=4 in. 


Merino wool and alpaca are both very 
soft, luxurious fibers. When combined 
into one yarn, as in Andine, they 

exceed luxury. The merino wool adds loft 
and lightweight comfort to the silky, 

but otherwise slippery, alpaca fibers. 
Available in 16 tweedy colors. 






Turquestan 
Lanas Margarita, Inc. 
Box R 

Island Hts., NJ 08732 
- 60% wool, 37% 
acrvlic, 3% nylon. 
Machine-wash, dry flat. 
104 yd/50-g ball; $5.50. 
On #10% needles, 

12 sts=4 in. 


























Turquestan is a bouclé yarn that knits 

up into a woolly, lamblike fabric. It’s 
suitable for use as trim on cuffs and 
collars or for entire garments. Fora 
firmer fabric, knit on size 8 or 9 

needles. Stitch designs won’t show up 
well in this varn, so Keep to stockinette, 
reverse stockinette, or other simple 
stitches. Available in 12 colors, ranging 
from black and white to bright red and olive. 


Manos del Uruguay 
(700 Tex) 

Simpson Southwick Co. 
421 Hudson St. 

New York, NY 10014 
100% wool. Dry-clean. 
138 yd./100-g skein; 
$8.90. On #9 needles, 
16 sts=4 in. 

Manos del Uruguay has been on the 
market for many years but is now called 
700 Tex to distinguish it from its new, 
lightweight cousin, 500 Tex. A unique 
varn, being hand-spun and hand-dyed, 
it varies from thick to thin and contains 
several tones of a color along the single 
strand of varn. Available in 79 colors. 


Romance 

W. West Designs 

2305 Main St. 

Santa Monica, CA 90405 
50% wool, 50% 

viscose. Hand- 

wash; dry flat. 

108 yd./50-g ball; 

$4.75. On #8 needles, 
20 sts=4 in. 

Romance appears again this fall after a 
great reception in 1987. This single-ply 
blend from Italy knits up beautifully. 

It’s full of shimmering highlights that will 
add glamour to any sweater. Available 

in 24 colors, including some very striking 
neutrals and earth tones and a variety 

of jewel tones and pastels. 


Sandy Black 

Wool Twist 

Rowan Yarns (mfr.) 
Westmunster Trading (dist.) 
3 Northern Blvd. 
Amherst, NH 03031 


100% wool. Hand- 
wash; dry flat. 

103 yd./50-g ball; 
$6.45. On #9 needles, 
18 sts=4 in. 





Threads Magazine 





*For information dial 331439 
To place an order dial 331794 


FOR 


e Discontinued dyelots 
e Millends 


* Major company closeouts 


ALSO 
¢ Distributor for ERDAL YARNS; 


MARY LOUISE NORMAN BOOKS 


Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 
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SEWING MACHINE OUTLET 


PuLL FACTORY WARRANTY 


oa 

ST bm NEW MACHINES 

SINGER'S"... |= COMPUTERIZED MACHINES 
& BEGIN AT: $579 

OTHER MODELS YOu ave Up To 


—~ ROBIN — EMU — CRYSTAL PALACE — WATERLOO CO. — 


SAMI’S KNIT WIT 
6477 Oakwood Dr. 
Oakland, CA 94611 


In State (415) 339-1222 Outside California: (800) 331-0090* 


CONES! SKEINS! HANKS! 
YOUR DISCOUNT SUPPLIER 


e Finest quality imported & domestic yards 


WATERLOO CO. YARNS; “TAMI”” BOOKS; 


¢ Dealer for KNITKING, SINGER & TOYOTA 
(Machines, Books, Supplies & Accessories) 


Visa, Mastercard, American Express Welcome 


SCOTT'S WOOLEN MILLS — SILK CITY — BONNIE TRIOLA | 






| Make a name for yourself with 


— LANONOE — 


ie TUCKER MOUNTAIN 
be SPORTSWEAR: 


West Newkurs ST U5UBS 





@ Printed with your name, logo HM Durable white or colored 


or artwork of your choice polyester tape 
M@ One or more ink colors M@ Ravel proof 
M Care or content information MH Reasonably priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 
SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 


& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING wirsiea:comecticut 06098 


NAME TAPE COMPANY (203) 379-5142 


— AWOGNSA — SLUV FUNSITT — GOOMLNAYE — TIAMWVUE 


P=) EASY 
| . oe “SJ= J MACHINE KNITTING 
\£-—/ VIDEOS & WORKBOOKS 


e THE MACHINE KNITTING SERIES e 
(FOR JAPANESE MACHINES) 


900 : | e THE PASSAP TUTORIAL SERIES e 
SCALL OR WRITE FOR MODELS AVAILABLE CANADA The String Slinger USA 
SINGER SUBURBAN SEW 'N SWEEP, INC. P.O. BOX 52385, Stn. B P.O. BOX 23272 
peta ests 1-800-642-4056 4814 @Bden Ave | VICTORIA BC V8R6N4 CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 
toe = Illinois & Alaska: 1-312-387-0500 oy ead Tilinois 60513 (604) 386-2688 (615) 843-0272 


ROTARY CUTTING SURFACE 


This surface is composed of patented hi-impact ther- 
mopolymerstyrené composit suitable for many years of 
general purpose cutting. Gridded with exact one inch ye 
fine squares within two inch solid square lines. A 36 

idded surfaces. The milk-white transi 


poses requiring a iarge flat s.ufoce. 
Size PLAIN 


48" X 96” $99.95 
40" xX 72" 63.95 ° it Hotpmipctionaopalptond 
4g” X 48" 63.95 IS oie Ce 

3.95 

34.95 46.95 ue oy ner centimeters, 

Wet Increments. 
18" X 24* 9.95 . Rol for storage ves rok to large cylinder. Sea life 
expectancy above. 
are ¢ Weight 46 07 1@. 
c Peg cece ce leiem Wola. Ah ES 
i (Cte 5 years, 


e" me Sewing Emporium 


1087 Third Ave. « Chula Vista, CA 92010 


December 1988/January 1989 





ELIZABETH ZIMMERMANN ‘5 


VIDEO Ss: 
*x KNITTING WORKSHOP deals with 


seamless garment construction from Beginnings to 
Master Classes. 6 hours; 3 cassettes; VHS only; 
$97ppd. (Knitting Workshop book, hc, $14.50 ppd) 


iia _ * KNITTING GLOSSARY: Elizabeth and 

¢ Will roll yr | daughter, Meg Swansen, demonstrate 100 handknit- 

Bs ae Boe a" j ting techniques. 4 hours; 2 cassettes & video guide; 
necessary : wy | 3» VHS only; $68.75 ppd. 

¢ Solar heat 


will not distort Fe or “samples of Hayat woos, (/ SCHOOLHOUSE PRESS 

including Real Shetland, anda | 6899 CARY BLUFF RD 
listof over 60 excellentknittingbooks | PITTSVILLE, WI “eo 
e assorted tools, please send $2.00 (715) 884-2799 
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CUSTOM LABELS! 
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Twist is the key to this textured English 
varn. A fluffy strand of wool is plied with 
smaller strands that pinch at regular 
intervals, giving the finished garment a 
hand-spun look. Available in 12 colors. 


Othello 

Swedish Yarn Imports 
Box 2069 

Jamestown, NC 27282 
40% alpaca, 20% wool, 
40% acrylic. Hand- 
wash; dry flat. 

128 yd/50-g ball; 
$5.60. On #8 needles, 
alt 18 sts=4in. 

Othello, and its companion, Othello 
Tweed, are lofty, lightweight yarns, ideal 
for various climates and styles. A wide 
selection of pattern books and leaflets is 
available. Comes in 35 colors. 





Peacock 

William Unger 

Box 1621 

Bridgeport, CT 06601 
72% wool, 28% 

~ acrylic. Hand-wash; dry 
flat. 75 vd/50-g ball; 

| $4.75. On #1072 

' needles, 14 sts =4 in. 
A Strand of acrylic brings a 

kaleidoscope of color to this Belgian 
import. The acrylic is loosely plied with 
two strands of wool. It’s a bulky-weight 
varn, but it has a soft hand and knits 
up into a lightweight fabric. A size small 
long-sleeve pullover requires 10 balls. 
Available in 6 colors. 





LT 
Hand Painted 
Worsted 

Dyed in the Wool 

252 W. 37th St. 

New York, NY 10018 
100% merino wool. 
Hand-wash or dry-clean. 
280 yd./4-oz. skein; 

$18. On #8 needles, 

18 sts=4 in. 

Dyed in the Wool’s Hand Painted 
Worsted is a variegated yarn designed to 
coordinate with a wide range of 25 solid 
colors also in the 100%-merino-worsted 
line. (Solid colors retail for $9.50 per 
skein.) A large long-sleeve sweater 
requires 6 skeins. Available in 16 
repeatable colors and an endless array of 
one-of-a kind colors. 



































Buttons 

Tahki Imports Ltd. 

11 Graphic Place 
Moonachie, NJ 07074 
70% cotton, 30% 
mohair. Hand-wash and 
dry flat, or dry-clean. 
96 yd./50-g ball; 

$6.99. On #8 needles, 
18 sts =4 in. 





Buttons borrows the idea of a 

multicolor cotton slub from Tahki’s 
Cotton Dot and combines it with a 
mohair. The slubs tend to end up on the 
“wrong-side,” so you may want to knit 
vour garment in reverse stockinette. 
Available in 9 colors. 





Superkid Jaspé/Perles 
Anny Blatt 

24770 Crestview Court 
Farmington Hills, MI 48331 
Superkid: 80% kid 

| mohair, 20% courtelle. 
Hand-wash or dry- 
clean. 119 yd./50-g ball, 
$11.50. Perles: 52% 
polyester, 22% cotton, 
26% plastic. Drv- 

clean. 48 yd./20-g ball; 
$18.50. On #8 needles, 

a 16 sts=4 in. 

This swatch combines Superkid Jaspé and 
Perles. Superkid, a soft, fluffy varn, is 
ideal for bulky but lightweight sweaters 
and jackets. Available in 5 colors. Perles, 
an accent varn, consists of plastic seed 
beads strung at intervals along several 
cotton threads. Available in 6 colors. 
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Mirtillo 

Erdal Yarns Ltd. 

303 Fifth Ave., Suite 1104 
New York, NY 10016 
59% acrvlic, 17% 
mohair, 13% cotton, 
11% nylon. Hand- 

wash; dry flat. 

88 yd./50-¢g ball; 

$7. On #10 needles, 

16 sts=4 in. 

Mirtillo adds bright slubs of color to a soft 
mohair background. The result is a varn 
with color interest and texture. A size 
medium sweater requires about 12 
skeins. Available in 8 colors. 
















Cleo Mohair 

Classic Elite Yarns 

12 Perkins St. 

Lowell, MA 01854 

95% mohair, 3% wool, 
2% nylon. Hand-wash 
or dry-clean. 

28 vd./50-g ball; 

$5.95. On #15 needles, 
: 7 sts=4 in. 

This bulky bouclé is excellent for jacket 
collars and cuffs. Classic Elite suggests 
using it with a thick wool or mohair, such 
as its La Gran. Full-color pattern sheets 
are available. Comes in 11 colors. 


Funky 

Ironstone Warehouse 
Box 365 

Uxbridge, MA 01569 
78% wool, 22% acrvlic. 

| Hand-wash; drv flat. 

110 yd./100-g skein; 

| $4.97. On #11 needles, 
14 sts=4 in. 

A bulky varn, Funky has been popular for 
the past three vears. It consists of two 
strands of wool and a colorful nylon 
binder. It knits up quickly, is ideal fora 
simple stockinette, and is great for winter 
garments. For an added dimension, 
combine it with Spunky, a solid-color, 
coordinating varn. Full-color pattern 
leaflets are available for both yarns. 





Zhivago 


Plymouth Yarn Co. 

000 Lafayette St. 
Bristol, PA 19007 

73% acrylic, 15% 
mohair, 12% nylon. 
Hand-wash; dry flat. 

61 vd./50-g ball; 

$6.40. On #9 needles, 
ey 16 sts=4 in. 

Zhivago is a novelty import in which the 
designers have combined a number of 
ideas. To describe it, you need such terms 
as “bouclé,” “multicolor,” “shiny,” and 
“thick and thin.” It knits up quickly into 
a highly textured fabric. Stay with simple 
stockinette or reverse stockinette. Pattern 
leaflets are available. Comes in 6 
multicolor shades. 
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MICRO SERGER™ 


EW IMPROVED MINI SERGER 
A HEAVY DUTY CUTTING ATTACHMENT THAT ALLOWS 


YOU TO CUT @ SEW @ OVERCAST-—IN ONE OPERATION 
TRIMS THE MATERIAL ALLOWING YOUR Zig-Zag Household 
Sewing Machine to swnulate factory style OVERCASTING AND 
OVER-LOCKING, GIVING you that professional sewn finish, 
WITHOUT INVESTING HUNDREDS OF ONLY 
DOLLARS IN A MULTI-SPOOL SERGER. 

$39.50 


“FITS ALL MAKES” Comparable Value 
90 DAY WARRANTY °1987 |_380 to $100 


CALL 504-368-0090 TO ORDER NOW !!! 
Charge to VISA, MasterCard, American Express _ = 





FASHION YARNS AND KITS 
AT DISCOUNT FRICES 
For $2.00 you will receive 
our catalog and a FREE kit 
Qur a has swatches of the yarns 
and full sets of color samples (190 of 
thea ), plus the descriptions of many 
kits for knitting and crocheting. 
Yarns are all from aajor aills. 


The free kit, a child's poa-pos hat,is 

from our regular line of kits. It has 

the require ae and all instructions 
for either knitting or crocheting. 














Send the check or soney order to 
SHERIDAN YARNS 
P 0 Box 448 - Dept J 
Coldspring, TX 7/331 





















SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 


N 73: | Wery Gasily in place of the 
YES! S end me OC LOW, () HIGH, | presser foot on your machina 
(1 SLANT, Bar MICRO SERGER™ 
PLUS $3 FOR SHIP. & HANDLING. | Distance irom presser foot 


PLEASE INCLUDE CARD # AND | “°/@™ (ole) fo needle plate 
EXP. DATE, CHECK, MONEY ORDER, | (ESSER FOOT LOWERED) 
YOUR NAME, PHONE & ADDRESS, 
SEWING MACHINE MAKE & MODEL | | 

WITH ORDER, | 


Aliow 2-4-6 whs. for delivery |~ 


Unique Buttons 


4™ Button 


wi¥ Creations Thimbles 
WOOD * MOTHER-OF-PEARL * POTTERY 
CHILDREN’S * HANDPAINTED PORCELAIN 
LEATHER * MILITARY * PEWTER 
CLOISONNE * PLUS LOTS MORE! 
SPECIAL ORDERS ARE AVAILABLE. 
Catalog - $2 





Check your machine for LOW 


3801 Stump Road, Dept. T2 
Doylestown, PA 18901 
(800) 346-0233 


Retail e Wholesale 
Collectibles 


‘AUTHORED DEALER INDI 


WESTBANK SEWING C ENTER 


1800 STUMP BLVD @ SUITE TTS @ GRETNA, LA 70056 


ie a 


CUO AEE OP Eee CE Oo EEE 


HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY 
R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC. 


192 Hartford Rd., Manchester, CT 06040 
Tel. (203) 649-2304 


Complete Supplies 
for 
Rug Hooking & Braiding 
BLISS 
MODEL A 


Manufacturers of Cloth 
Slitting Machine 


FRASER 
MODEL 500-1 


Texas Fiber 


Fine fibers. 


Supplies Catalog $2.50 









from Texas and Other mce places 


SPINNING KID MOHAIR 

WHEELS FINE WOOL 
SILKeALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 







fiber samples $2.00 






IGHLY AUTHENTIC reproduction kits 
(counted-thread) including many authorized 
museum reproductions, worked on the finest hand- 

dyed, custom-woven linens and linsey-woolsey, with over 50 
designs to choose from, for beginning to advanced needle- 
workers. Our new, part-color catalog also includes many 
authoritative, hard-to-find books on antique needlework. 
fine handmade needlework accessories, and genuine antique 
samplers. 


€, 
BEAU MONDE 
Handspinning Studio 


Custom Carding Service 
for all your fleece needs. 


Weatherford, TX 76086 






919 Lake Or. 





Rainbow Rovings 
& Felting Batts 


Handspun Yarns 
& Exotic Fibers 


Quality Equipment 
Louet, Ashford, Brother 


Send $2 to: $1.00 for brochure 100% VT Wool 
«F THE SCARLET LETTER ee is Comforter Batts 
PO. BOX 397 Route 30 © Box 687 © Pawlet, Vermont 05761 


ae I 


AG. Lit 


(located in N. Rupert) 802-325-3645 
MasterCard @ Visa 


SULLIVAN, WI 53178 





December 1988/January 1989 
















REAL SHETLAND 


KNITTING YARNS 
From the Shetland Isles 


These are spun from 100% pure wool, renowned for its 
soa We carry a large stock and endeavour to despatch 
orders by return post. Over 230 shades in arious thick- 
nesses, including | ply Cobweb ne une shawls, with 156 of 
them coned for machine knittin 
Send $4 for shade card and price list. 


Jamieson & Smith 
(Shetland Wool Brokers) Ltd. 
90 North Road, Lerwick, Shetland 
Great Britain 


LIBERTY RIDGE DECEMBER AND JANUARY SALE 
on all Natural Colored yarns and rovings, whites, greys, and char- 
coals. 20% off the regular price per pound. Send $2.50 for sam- 
ples and price list. fx Ry 


LIBERTY RIDGE 
Lowell-Greenway Rd.,Box 29B 
Verona, NY 13478 

(315) 337-7217 


vt SUPPLIES 


7 RUSH TODAY! 

C] Hundreds of beautiful 100% Cotton Print & 
Solid ordering swatches & catalog of Quilting 
Supplies $4.00 

O Designer Fabric Ordering Swatches & catalog 
of Quilting Suppies $4.00 

© Catalog of hard to find Quilting Suppties. Kits. 
books and videos $100 

© Brochure of handcrafted Quilts $1 00 


The Quilt Patch 
» 208 Brignam St. Dept. § Marlboro. MA 01752 
(sig Shop Hours: Wed. Thurs. Fri & Sat 10-4 
ites 1 Fs Tetepnone: 508-480-0194 





SCANDINAVIAN FIBER IMPORTS 


NORWEGIAN SWEDISH 
SPELSAU GOTLAND 
SUPPLIES SAMPLE 
FOR Si CARDS: 
SPINNING a | FLEECE & 
KNITTING ™ — ROVINGS $3 
FELTING SPELSAU 
$1.00 FOR YARNS $3 
CATALOGUE 404-743-5120 


NORSK FJORD FIBER 


RT. 2 BOX 152 LEXINGTON GA 30648 










REYNOLDS YARNS 


LOPI - Bulky Wool 
54 colors available 


100% ANDEAN ALPACA - wstd wt 
21 colors available 


Cottons & Blends 


$5 for samples and prices 
credited to first $50 order 


Concord Yam Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


(302) 478-5476 G@ 
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Marketplace 


Handspun Kid mohair yarns 
merino/silk, wools ev other blends Natural e& hand-dyed 
Hand-dyed millspun yarns 
solids/rainbows - special blends 
- LSASE for info $10 for yarn samples 


P.O. 5317 
Putney VT 05346 
(802)387-5205 





oF 11 So. Sth Street 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 

Tel. 314-442-5413 

Many books on coverlets. Catalog, $2.00 


Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 


Knitting Machine 


DEALERSHIPS 


Available 


SINGER 
TOYOTA 


7207 Evergreen Way 
Everett, WA 98203 
(206) 353-8742 


Beautiful, Challenging 
Sweater Kits 


Uniquely Yours by Allanson 
Offers a line of sweater kits for 
today's knitters. Imported and 
domestic yarns. trek aaa 
styles. All kits contain full 
instructions, necessary yarns and 
a supplement page -- detailing the 
alteration process to make your 

arment Uniquely Yours. 

or Brochure send SASE 
(business size) to: 


ae Yours by Allanson 
.O, Box 523 
Camp Hill, PA 17011 





NEW KITS! 


anda Pattern Book 


We now have 
Beautiful New Kitsand 
our pattern book— 
Maine Island Classics. 
Twenty of your 
favorite patterns, 


beautiful photos, and 
an entertaining story 
of living and knitting 
on a Maine island. 


Check your local yarn 
shop or send $1 for 
our brochure. 


North Island Designs, Inc. 
Box 216TH, North Haven, Maine 04853 
1-800-548-5648 
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BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, 
cinnabar, metal, cloisonne, crystal, etc. Collector 
beads, pendants, fetishes, netsuke, sequined appli- 
ques, silk scarves, furs, leathers, milagros, oddities. 
) THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
eS Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 


kKmbroidery 


Unique Learning Program 


Learn over 90 different kinds of 
needlework in your own home with 
everything you need delivered right to 
your mailbox. Nothing more to buy. 
Monthly instructions with actual prac- 
tice fabric, thread and needle with 
each lesson. Available by mai! order 
only. Free information — 


Spooner Publishing i ? 
271 Great Road, #T108 Ha y 
Acton, MA 01720 fi 


(508) 264-4849 
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Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, Corrie- 
dale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep 
Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 

from samples for $3.00. 
Price: From US, $4.00 lb, includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mohair. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 











SMOCKING BOOKS 


~ 24 @ Fabric and Lace sale-20% off until 12/31/88 
ee 
4S © Smocking Dets, Blue or Yellow $2.20 ea. 






® 1 Ply Shetland Wool, 500 yds. $5.00 
@ Battenberg tape, white or ecru 
5mm plain 50d 
8mm plain 55/yd 
@ Shipping is 10% of order with a minimum 
of $2.50 


Catalog $3.50 ($2.50 refunded w/order) of 
many styles of handmade collar patterns, French 
Lace, Swiss Embroideries, Battenberg Lace sup- 
plies, Smocking Patterns, Soft Toy Patterns, No- 
tions, Books & Henry’s Attic yarn. 

Leftover designer fabrics, calicos, delicate cot- 
tons - $6.00 for swatches ($3.00 refunded w/fab- 
ric order - catalog included). 





For the best of European 
& American Yarn. Send 


$6. for vour catalog of 
handknit swatches to 
Bremerli Yarn (4) 
H48 NE 87th 
Seattle, WA ORD1S 
J / 520-116 








EXCITING FABRICS 


SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 
silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 
Acid-free conservation supplies 


Mail Order Only Catalog $3. 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 






SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallecy Ltd. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 







TrIETTYE Vila eA His Haw you seen 
isl _——__—— ea fi 1988 catalog or 
rey mitecards, fuarig tags, 
petcands and’ Wécfiil 
ites for cragtive 
| people Like yori ? 
ar | H There are desugns 
hy fOr Wears, SpUrriZ7s, 
(b, Avuiters, Quilfers, or 
duisketry orthusiasts 
| .Alnd lots more 
f Write: for ipnar 
ne catiog tadii/ 
| Dealer ungyirias 
pel Comical 
Mary Lorish Fits 
NyrT Fa sa0 
A Call, ID 83638 


Rowan Designer Knitting Kits 


Kaffe Fassett, Annabel Fox, 
Sasha Kagan, and others. 
Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 


Designer Yarns 


Berger du Nord, Welcomme, Noro, 
Anny Blatt, Rowan and others. 
Send $8.00 for over 250 yarn samples & price list. 


ri, 


~ THE GOSSAMER WEB 


\ Exotic and Specialty Yarns 


700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 


BONNIE TRIOLA™ 


- Cone Yarn - 


e WHOLESALE @ RETAIL 
Stock Yarns: 
Natural Fibers, Synthetics, Blends 
New York Closeouts: 
Designer Yarns 





Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Triola 
5694 Garwood St. 

Fairview, PA 16415 Catalog $3.00 
(814) 474-3554 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


M ke Beautiful Jewelry. ye ity J de, 

Cor 1, Cryst 1, Turquoise, 

Findings, Supplies, Instructions, Tools. 
Beadstrin ing St rter Kit $10., Book $4. 
Catalo KUMACco, Dept E4OT, | 
Box 3717, Peabody, MA 01 


fae \ F<iewW_o) 


Yarns for Less KUMA BEADS | 


Save up to 35% on your yarn purchases. 
We stock a wide variety of yarns —Cottolin, 
Carpet Warp, Avanti, Mop Cotton, | 
Harrisville Shetland and Tweed, 3 weights | 
of Browns’ Wools, and much more. 
Free updates and millend offerings. 
Friendly, fast service. 


Call or write for a sample packet: 






$7.50 postpaid | 
the Weaving and Knitting Shop oF i 1989 
1702 Walnut St. Boulder CO 80302 
1-800-262-5545 (in state: 443-1133) Bs ae "Tandy Leather 
- =e Catalog 
q - = eae 
100 full-color pages of 












leather and leather- 
craft supplies. Every- 
thing from beautiful 
garment leathers to 
patterns and instruc- 


<< 





CdSTOM QdILT 
ADDRESS STAMP! 


tronal video tapes. Plus 
over 140 new items to 


| Hand z choose from. 


For your FREE catalo <p see the White Pages fora store 
| near you. Or. send $ Ca iy refunded on Ist 

sedan th: Tandy Leather Co.. Uept. T1288. P.0. Box 2934. 
| Ft. Worth. TX 76113. 


mm) we ewe ee) oe 
1 PATTERN #300 ) 
| AMISH BROADFALLS f 
$5.50 POST. PAID 
no) 
3 LS 
CLOTHING PATTERNS $1. 
FREE WITH ORDER h 
el =x0TO: FRIENDS a 


50305 S.R. roe ° ge OH. 43793 


q Fm om 5) me me mm 


ANN SMITH 
54 ELM ST. 
BOW, N.H. 03458 
Choose from one of 


sixteen patterns. $.A.S.E. 
for brochure. $17.50 ppd. 





Bear's Paw Sample 








Unusual Gilts = Books « Patterns 
Fine Fabrics for Quilts & Wearable Art 


JOSEPHS CHAT 


26 Main St., Peterborough, NH 03458 
Mon-Sat 10-5:30 (603) 924-6683 _ 


30 - 32 -34-36- 38 
CATALOG OF AMISHFAMILY “3 


Australian Le 





INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED /*. 
DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN: BF 
ANVASES. caTalLoa $2.00 


refundable | + A 
Ouran Industries —— 
P.O. Box 24102 = = 


Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 





GR THE 


RAINSHED | 


707 AW IIth-: Corvalits, OR 97330» (503) 753-8900 





Looking for cottons beyond calico? 
Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 
100% cotton prints and solids— | 
imported and domestic— | 
abstracts, stripes, florals, with 
a respectable balance of fine calico. 
For swatches, send $3.00 to 
Knot Just Quilts, Center Shoppes 
E. Granby, CT 06026 


FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
FOR 
RAINWEAR 
AND 
SOFT LUGGAGE 


“America’s complete source for ie 
British Designer Knitting presents: 


Catalog $1.00 


OUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
Waterproof/Breathables, Polarfleece, 
Polarplus, Cordura, Packcloth, 
Supplex,Nylons, Hardware, 

YKK zippers, Webbing etc. 


‘DOS TEJEDORAS 


KNITTING BOOKS 
WEAVING BOOKS 
ETHNIC FIBER ARTS 
Send large SASE for catalog 
757 Raymond Avenue Dept. A 
St. Paul, MN 55114 (612) 646-7445 





YARN co 


Auten SHETLAND 
Specially imported from Jamieson & 
Smith fo complement ALICE 
STARMORE'S BOOKOF FAIRISLE 
KNITTING, Our pallette of 90 colors is 
gathered from Alice's book, Classic 
British Knits, and Sasha Kagan's 
Sweater Book, 

Send $3 (refundable) for shade card. 
8 Church Street, eamzeriville NJ 08530 





December 1988/January 1989 


vory, More. 









100% Wools from the Shetland Isles 
We carry Jamieson & Smith Yarns and... 
Alice Starmore’s Book of Fair Isle Knitting 
Yarn for Gibbie Shawls, Lace Knitting, Aran 

Knitting. Books, Patterns. 


ape VALOR, 


202-686-KNIT 


5428 MacArthur Bloud N.W. 
Washington, DC 20016 

Send $3 for the Shade Card - 
Refundable with first purchase 


J 68 anal Wools 


handspun © plant dyed yarns 
of wool «silk «mohair 
carded blends for spinners 


Visa/ 
MC 





informafion 


_ P.O. Box 246! « Taos » NM 8757) « 505-758-7431 


We have Kaffe Fassett & Rowan 
knitting kits at discount prices 
For color photos & price list, send $1.25 

Regular yarn samples of over 60 fantastic 

yarns — $3.00 set 
Spinning fibers—$3.00 
Catal og—$ 1.00 

THE FIBER STUDIO 

9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 

603-428-7830 

(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 








NEW - Passap Electronic 
Yarns and Supplies for 

Hand and Machine 

@ Workshops 

@ Passap Knitting Club 

@ Individual Instructions 


Visit Our Store 
World of Knitting 

1278 Main St., Watertown, CT 06795 
(203) 274-9777 







FACTORY DIRECT PRICING wo A. 


P WASHABLE 
NON-IRON 


Seamless Draperies 


Create your own customized pinch pleat or close stacking fan 
pleat draperies from our range of sun rot resistant, heavy 
woven, cotton fabrics. All components and instructions 
supplied. OTHER USES: Wall covering, upholstery, clothing, 
bedspreads, tablecloths, napkins, crafts. 


MADE TO ORDER WORKROOM AVAILABLE 


Send $2 for catalog & swatches to: 
HOMESPUN, Dept. T88 

P.O. Box 3223 

Ventura, CA 93006-3223 


ae 
P—--) A ! 
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40 YEARS 
IN BUSINESS | 
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Marketplace 


FROM THE NECK UP | 
An llllustrated Guide To 
HAT MAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 
modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. 
Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11". 200 pages. | 
: Send $20.00 + $2.00 postage. 
MN residents add $1.20 tax. 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
Foreign orders add $1 postage 
and pay in U.S. funds. 
Sorry, no phone orders, 
credit cards or C.O. D 
SASE for more information. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. | 
MADHATTER PRESS 
P.O. Box 7480-T 
Sa Ff Minneapolis, MN 55407 









— COMPARE 
OUR LOW PRICES! 


Machines! 
Fora ce difference you can SEE - 
a true double bed 


Best Yarns] 
a Generous Discounts! 
the CONE COLLECTION 
Our portfolio of luxury yarns - 
including Pearl Cottons & Designer Wools in over 80 colors! 
YARN SAMPLE KIT- $10 (refundable on $50 order) 
includes complete Chameleon Catalog of equipment, tools, books 
Catalog only - $290 





617-F Massachusetts Ave 
Indianapolis IN 46204 


Tues-Sat 11-4 
317/631-9556 


SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. Free Brochure. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 


_ Shannock 
Tapestry 
looms _ 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 


Call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. 


or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 


SPINNING WHEELS & LOOMS 


THE FOLD 
BOX 160 CHASKA,MN 55318 
1-800-777-FOLD Tues. - Fri. 9-5 


Books, Patrick Green Carders, Ashford, 
Louet, Pipy, Schacht, Harrisville, Glimakra. 


Fleece, Natural Fibers, and Accessories. | 


Quality products. Call or write for a new 
revised catalog. $1.00 credited to first order. 


Send S.A.S.E. for class schedule. 
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MOREA WEAVING CENTER 


Two-week courses, June-September: 
Traditional Greek weaving techniques, 
Kilims, Oriental Knotted pile carpets. 
Beautiful town near the sea. Details: 
KATERINA KALAMITSI 

22300 LEONIDION (A), GREECE 


LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY'S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 
Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 

VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents- 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service- 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
P.O. Box 9071, Dept. T, Livonia, Ml 48151 
(313} 534-2277 


Wool Fleeces 
Slivers 


SE ¥, ited 
oP <q Tops : 
a Leo wool oo 


Spnwa | Wheels : 
& Equipment Spinning 


Wheels 


— WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS — 


CALIFORNIA COLOR THE WEAVER BIRD 
1075 West 20th P.O. Box 142, 
Upland, CA 91786 Gratton, OH 44044 
714 9829600 216 9263551 

1.800 For Wool 


== Coned Yarns 
acrylic, wool, cotton, blends, New 
dress yarn. More than 200 samples - 

$10 credited to first $50 order. 
Also New dealers wanted in MD, 

DE, VA, W. VA, NC, SC & KY 

Send Tax # and business card 
with SASE for dealer information 


Concord Yam Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 
(302) 478-5476 





Ween ea P| 


SEND $32 For Nawrat ¢ a 
pve a SAMPLES ¢ BRocHuRE 


Bow Hat PA 
wetonen aN ATUI Ly Bree YARNS 
»MBINED Wir, TURAL 


WD TT N H 
| Raut $5 Child Go Meet StS ppd > 
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{ous ‘FOR erage 
SENRE S19 22 ppd 

JAMIE HARMON 

















EFULL COLOR CATALOG: 

















Our Reputation For 
Quality Is No Yarn 


Forgeneroussamples of our fabulous 
spring/summer yarns in over 120 colors 
and 30 page catalogue, send $10 
(refundable with first order) to: 


Natural Fibers Only 


P.O. Box 2172T 
Mill Valley, CA 94942 


ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 
Alpaca, Cashmere, 
Icelandic, Mohair, 
Merino, Shetland, 
Silk & Cotton 
Skeins and Cones 

| For free 
information write: 
AURA 
Box 602-TH12 
| Derby Line, VT 05830 


TEXTILE RESOURCES 
DYES © CHEMICALS © WAXES @ FABRICS 
MATERIALS FOR 
HAND APPLICATION ON TEXTILES 
CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE 
A «9 ___, 10605 BLOOMFIELD ST. 
>" LOS ALAMITOS, CA 90720 
(213) 431-9611 


EXPERIENCE THE LUXURY OF 


100% Sea Island 
Cotton yarn from 
Montserrat, 


West Indies 


FOR WEAVING, KNITTING, 

CROCHET. ROVING AVAILABLE — 

FOR SPINNERS. SEND $3.00 
FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST. ===hie 
(Refundable with initial Hs 
order) tO: ____ ltl alia 


FEATHER & FIG === 


PO. BOX 15848, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 92705 3s 
(714) 835-5638 





BEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS? 


The World's Large ‘st Se lection of Be ads 


/ OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR 





: wo mvreck Be ads, § 
pNP 
XASANSSAASST 


RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES | 
Roonoeane eT 


FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: | 
Ohyenpaa, WA 98502 i” 

‘ —— pt. 

sre he gate, % 
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CRETAN YARNS 


| | Handspun wools, cottons, and goat's hair @ 


Diericionhond 


imported from Greece 
Box 623 « Rockport + Maine * 04856 


Egoeoa Ge aGat, 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


fl 


KNIT A SWEATER 


Contemporary designs with the feelings of a classic. 
We have over 50 great designs In Cardigans, Pullovers, and 
Children's sweaters. 


KNITTING MACHINE RETAILER 


*ATrademark of fneSinger Company 


KNITTING MACHINES 


Shopping for best price? 


We will NOT be undersold. KIT INCLUDES - classic designs with upscale twist. Plenty of 


natural fiber yarn. Color combinations with full color photo, a 
label and pewter buttons from Norway with all cardigans. 
THE YARN - 100% wools ranging from sport weight to rugged 


Call for details! 
Need accessories, video tapes, books? 
Send business size SASE with 2 stamps. 
La Nell’s Studio of Lakewood 
1408 W. 117th St. Lakewood, OH 44107 
Phone (216) 228-4841 


worsted weight containing some natural lanolin. Cotton spun 
and dyed, corded. mercerized, and machine washable. Prices 
29.°° to $65.°° 


TOLL FREE number to call us if you have any questions? 


Satisfaction guaranteed! For information send $2.00 
(refundable with purchase) to 


DERFECT GIFTS 


1075 N.E. 39th Street - 206-T 
Oakland Park, FL 33334 


from 





Send $2 for catalogue of yarns, patterns 
GB ~@ accessories and books. 
c = © Bette Bornside Co. 
oc o Desk T 

2200 Leon C. Simon Drive 


a x > New Orleans, LA 70122 


eo _~ CEECCEEEEEECEEEERLE CE 


VESUPABRICS : 

ae 
FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, 
DYEING, PAINTING, ETC . 


COTTON o WOOL 
SIS o WISCOSE 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


* * * 


P.O. Box 420 MIDDLESEX, N.J. USA 08846 
(201) 469-6446 


MERINO 
YARN 


THE WORLD’S FINEST WOOL 
Spun from fleece grown by our own prize- 
winning Merino sheep. Wonderfully soft yarn 
that is a pleasure to work with. Available in 
natural white and grey. 
Send $1 for samples. 







ow anted to do to wool, but were afraid to! 


% 









King Cole Superwash 
Anti-tickle Wool and 
other machine wash- 
able yarns, on cones 
from England. 
Golour Card $2 









uisicat Imports 
P.O. Box 6321-T 
Richmond, VA 23230 


Everything you've ay, 





804-784-4024 





~ KRUH KNIIS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter 








Tne COMPLETE catalogue featuring 
hundreds of exciting products. 









e Knitting Machines e Accessories e Audio Tapes 
e Beads e Buttons e Computer Programs e Elastic 
e Electronic Patterrs e Finishing Tools e Furniture 
e Gauge Helps e Graph Paper e Lamps e Linkers 
e Motors e Patterns e Punchcards e Steamers 

e Unique tools e VideoTapes e Yams...and more! 






All of your Machine Knitting needs from 
ONE convenient source. 





For catalogue send $2.00 to: 
KRUH KNITS Pest Office Box 1587T @ Avon, CT 06004 







NEES 
THE BEST OF 
EUROPEAN & 
AMERICAN 
DESIGNS 
FREE SAMPLES 


VOAVVS.... 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 


100.m. to 4p.m, Tue 






Morehouse Yarn 
RD 2 Box 408 
Red Hook, NY 12571 


0 
= 






MERINOS 






PATRICIA ROBERTS 


STYLE 
Design Award Knitting 


OR 

PATRICIA ROBERTS 
COLLECTION 
$42.59 pod. 

| 


Send for brochure 

& price list 

of Patricia Roberts 

Original Yarns. 

MC, VISA, AMEX. 

Phone orders 516/537-0975 Weds—Sun 10-5. 
NY residents add 72% sales tax, 


Uncommon Threads | 
Main Street, Bridgehampton, NY 11932 








DOMESTIC & IMPORTED YARNS 


KALEIDOSCOPE 


Discount Designer Yarns 
at up to 40% off retail! 
Natural Fibers Our Specialty 
$6.00 (refundable) for over 200 samples 
16 Church St., Belfast, ME 04915 


/ 


\ 
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ia ANGORA & 
Sart jf ANGORA BLENDS 





We've moved. We're bigger, with more 
blends & more products. Ready to spin 
fibers & handspun yarns. Send $2.50 for 
catalog & sample card to 


CARROT PATCH ANGORA 
Rt. 3 Box 448, Staunton, VA 24401 











(602) 623-9787 


Spin ‘n Weave 
| For FREE BROCHURE please send SASE. j] 


3054 N. FIRST AVENUE, TUCSON, AZ. 85719 






the finest in EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS & INSTRUCTION 


(a 
Ea Rls Wing. ty : 
of ts jay 4% 


~ = 1 a 
{ * ts “a == — af 

rd ™ ‘teat 7 . G : 
1200 W. Ann Arbor Ra. ( st 2 


Plymouth, MI 48170 
313-455-2150 





Supply 


Basket Making is 
Easy and Fun! 
SEND $1.00 FOR BROCHURE/PRICE LIST 


Complete supply of Quality Basket 
Making Materials - Instruction Books 
Chair Seating Supplies. 


VISA, MC, DISCOVER 
Orders Shipped within 24 Hrs. 








BUY FACTORY DIRECT 
SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


reg. $675.00 
Y x MINI LOCK’ 


SERGER 









. gaunt Call now for 
FRBSO more information 
FREE 10 Day Trial @ = 





1-800-338-5112 
201-967-0778 


LOCC’S 
WARN CO, 


* COTTONS x WOOLS x 
* SILKS * LINEN and 
* POPPANA * 
* WOOL & COTTON WARP x 


LI COMPLETE SAMPLE SET—$7.50 O 


FREE Palmer-Pletch 
Serger Handbook 












P.O. BOX 231 - DEPT. D. @ DECATQR. GA. 30031-0231 
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Marketplace 


SINGER, BROTHER & TOYOTA 
KNITTING MACHINES 


e Accessories and yarns e 
e Discount Prices 
Free shipping over $250.00 
Fast, Dependable Service since 1981 


THE KNITTING GALLERY 
1331 West Fayette Street 
Syracuse, NY 13204 
(315) 422-0079 


HOME OF THE ANNUAL 


SYRACUSE KNITTING MACHINE 
SEMINAR 


Designer & manufacturer of: 
© The Rio Grande Wheel® 
¢ The Rio Grande Loom® 






complete 
weaver’s, and 





Gorgeous yarns 
for knitters. 





Send $1 for complete catalog 
216 North Pueblo Rd. 
Taos, NM 87571 (505-758-0433) 


YARN - Natural colored 


* ROVING - For knitting, 
weaving and basketry 


BATTS - For wool quilts 
and comforters 


Catalog $1.50 describes our 
exclusive “Spinners’ Mate.” 


“The Sheep Shed” 
8351 Big Lake Road, Clarkston, MI 48016 
(313) 625- 2665 or 625-1181 


\ jy Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER 
'\ ¢ \ adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 

M \\ Hailed by experts as the most important 
\ sewing invention in decades! 


=r \3 \\ Free Brochure: send name to 
\» ALFA Sales, P.O. Box 296, 
Dept. T-8 , Vails Gate, NY 12584 





It's the Quilter’s Wishbook!» a 


: FREE Catalog! 


You get 80 pages chock full of all the 
quildies goodies you could wish for... 


Oodles of quilting books, notions, fabric 
medleys, patterns, quilting aids, scrap ( 
bags, over 600 pure cotton fabrics, batting | 
and lots more! Send for your catalog today! 


(_} Free. Send name & address. We'll send 
your catalog in ournext 3rd class mailing. | 


L_} Almost Free. Include $1.00 — we'll rush 
your catalog to you by First Class mail! 


tl 
sendte: Keepsake Quilting, | 
RS Dept. TMC6, Dover Street I 
PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 


ee ee eee 
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HISTORIC NEEDLEWORK TOUR 

to ENGLAND departs May 9, 1989. 

Join us and see outstanding examples in 
Museums, Stately Homes and Castles. 


Descriptive brochure: 
STRATHAVEN TOURS 
N. Sandwich, NH 03259 





NEEDLE POINT - HEIRLOOM SEWING 
CROSS STITCH - ENGLISH SMOCKING 


™ Y HUMMINGBIRD HOUSE 
/ DEPARTMENT ‘T' 
—— BOX 898 

r LEWISTON, N.Y. 14092 





Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
talent. 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 
Write or call 


(616) 245-9456 
for 


FREE 
INFORMATION 


P.O. Box 7587, Grand Rapids, MI 49510 





KNIT KING KNITTING MACHINES 


Discounted prices for the experienced. 
Angora Fiber $7 oz ppd. Handspun Angora & blends. 


~We HIGH Vauey FIBRES 
f : 4794 N. Benson Rd. 
Fountain, MI 49410 
Phone 616-462-3624 


Send self addressed Ulla enveiope for Intormeartyow 


Printables for Surface Designers 


Create distinctive garments and 
co-ordinated outfits without sewing! 


Our especially designed clothes for fiber ar- 
tists pay attention to classic, smooth surfaces 


ready to print, paint or dye. Co-ordinate out- 
fits or choose individual pieces to complement 
your fashions. 

Create your own styles. We have a per- 
sonalized cutting & sewing production service. 
Choose our 100% cotton (white, PFD, pre- 
shrunk), silk in 4 colors, or supply your Fabric. 


Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: 
Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 94011-1201. 
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John Perkins Industries, Inc. 
Yarn Made In The U.S.A. 


Hand and machine yarns — single, plied, novelty, fancy, natural, 
colors, bleached, variegated, on cones, cakes, dyetubes —plain 
singles $1.75 per lb. Specialty yams $2.75 per lb. Ultra Fancy, 
$4.25 per lb. House Special yam deal, 50 lbs. assorted colors: 
singles, mixed counts, $75. A good deal for several people. Over 
50 Ibs. wool yam $150 to first 500 orders to reduce inventory, 
assorted colors & yam counts. While it lasts, try 2/24 acrylic 
sweater yam 25 ibs. for $60. 


Yarn is shipped UPS with invoice enclosed FOB Greenville, 
South Carolina, Textile Center of the W.S.A.! 


P.O. Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29604 
(803) 277-4240 or Telex 57-0477 


The Country 
Craftsman 





Post Office 

Dept. T 

Manufacturer Box 412 
of Fine 

Spinning Wheels Littleton, 

MA 01460 


508/486-4053 


Send for free brochure 
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BROTHER 
Knitting Machines & Accessories 
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Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. ¥, 
Yarn-lt-All | 
2223 Rebecca Dr. 


Hatfield, PA 19440 
(215) 822-2989 
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BASKETRY SUPPLIES 


Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced « Top Quality * Prompt 
S.A.5.E.4 25¢ For Catalog « Samples $4.00 


Ozark Basketry Supply 
Seo Box 56-H, eee ack. 72742 


é 
L 
Ss= retail 501-665-2281 Whe! esale | 


MATERIALS e TOOLS e BOOKS 
for oe 


Basketry, Weaving, Spinning 
Dyeing, Pottery, Woodcarving 
Machine & Hand Knitting 
Rug-Making, Netting, Seating 
Serving makers and menders since 1970. 


Mal! Order Catalog $2.00 
(credited to first order) 


EARTH GUILD 


Dept. TG 
One Tingte Alley 
Asheville NC 28801 


800-327-8448 . 


Threads Magazine 
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THE BATIK AND | 
eed iO) Ol a ite COMPLETE 
== | Me SUPPLIES 
L_°*(hy ff ol & 

| CLASSES 
FOR 
| WEAVING, 
| SPINNING, 

DYEING, 
BATIKING 
& 


ee 2) KNITTING | 


393 MASSAC HUSETTS VU 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 
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yy 
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send $1.00 
for supplies 
catalog | 


(617) 646-4453 


"FUR DESIGN for the 


Non-Professional" 
by SHARON ROBINSON LIND 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN: 
PURCHASING, CUTTING, 


ASSEMBLING : 


& REMODELING FURS 


' PP MO orCHECK- US FUNDS 


MICH. RESIDENTS ADD 4% TAX 
BOOK PRICE INCLUDE $2.50 POSTAGE AND HANDLING 
$1 6. 95 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


FOR INFORMATION & SEPARATE LIST 
OF OTHER FUR SUPPLIES AVAILABLE 
SEND S.A.S.E. : 


Guns and More 


P.O. BOX 2206 - MIDLAND, MI 48641 








~ HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS | | 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The @aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 


THE 


eee | 


ORIGINAL DESIGNER KNITTING 
PACKS Featu ring: 
» yarns of natural tibves | 

" eae: -to-Follow ‘ueprint inetructone | 
« dezigne for women, men *children | 
= Areat for beginners 2 

SEND *4% for DECIGN FORTFOLIO 

of CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS te: 
THE KNITWEAR AZHNECTS) | 
Ist W. 44" AVE. VANCOUVER B10. CANAD Vil IMG | 
aoe teaching or learning 
the newsletter for fiber arts teachers 


A quarterly newsletter written by and for fiber teachers. Each 

issue is filled with valuable information that will enhance your 

teaching. One year $12.00, twoyears $20.00—subscribe today! 
46-305 Ikiiki St. Kaneohe, H! 96744 


(808) 235-3775 
















December 1988/January 1989 
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FREE CATALOG! 


Offering nearly 300 specialty gift items for quilters, 
crafters, and all sewing enthusiasts! 


Selections include clever phrases on: 
SWEATSHIRTS ® NITESHIRTS @ T-SHIRTS | 
RUBBER STAMPS ®STATIONERY ® COFFEE MUGS 
APRONS ®*CANVAS TOTES ®STICKERS @ BUTTONS 
MAGNETIC NOTEKEEPERS @ BUMPER STICKERS 





HANNDY HINTS, P.O. Box 83015 T. Miiwaukee. WI 53223 
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SPACE SAVING 
YARN TREE 


Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store | 


72 cones of yarn. This sturdy unit 
features a sealed bearing on which it 
easily rotates. The overall diameter is 
28’’ when loaded with ad It stands 
$150.00 
Call or write 
for a free catalog! 


(Postpaid price anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) 


Custom Knits & Mfg. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T © Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 




















The Auto-Knitter rene 


a production ma- 
chine for the home 
knitter of today, re- 
taining the charac- 
ter of the originals 
of 75 years ago. 


For information on 
this faster way to 
knit socks, send $1 
for our catalog, to: 


Harmony Knitters, Inc. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 
Harmony, Maine 04942 


20 qo 5 GO NATURAL 


CURTIS FIDERS 


HCO} BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 
























A Complete Catalog 
of Books for Quilters 


<> Over 600 Titles . 52 Pages 


How-to, Patterns, Quilt History, Applique, 
Fast Piecing, Quilted Clothing, Quilted Designs, 
Hard-to-Find Titles. . .and more! 
Send $2 today for your catalog. 
Dover Street Booksellers 
39 E. Dover St. - P.O. Box 1563-T 
Easton, Maryland 21601 - 301-822-9329 






| Special Qualified Buyer Prices 








FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 
® ULTRA FIT body units 
e ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 


e ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 
e ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


GLTRA FIT...T 
P.O. Box 407...Yonkers, N.Y. 10705 


(914) 963-4837 











brother. 
KNITTING MACHINES 








send SASE for details 


Basic Technique VCR 
instruction tape 
VHS - Beta $35 post paid 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


(302) 478-5476 Z 


BOND KNITTING FRAME—$200 + $10 Shpg. 
SCHACHT @ LOUET e NATURE SPUN 
MANOS YARN-handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 
$1.00 FOR CATALOG 


THE WOOL ROOM (T) 
Laurelton Road 
Mt. Kisco, Ny 10549 
(914) 241-1910 (914) 241-1275 























The newest source 
for weaving 
and knitting yarns. 


For free samples write: 


YARNS... 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 


HANDWOVEN THAI [KAT 
FABRICS 
Indigo-dyed cotton 


SEND) SASE + 31 FOR SAMPLES 


VERON RIVER TEXTILES 
eee a ee 
SUVER SPRISG, SUD A000 
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Arts & Crafts 





HAPPY 
HOLIDAYS 


A VIDEO workshop is a gift 
that will be enjoyed by that 
special friend over and over 


again. 19 Titles-Order Today 


Free catalog 800 289-9276 
fi TORIAN 1304 Scott Street Dept. T 


vont Petaluma, Ca 94952 
Fe _ 707 762-3362 


jroductions 
















MORE SHADES THAN. 
EVER, BEFORE! 
| High quality hand dyed broad cloth (100% cotton, 45')in 
over 150 colors. Collections of gradations or unusual color 
blends, and textures of all shapes and sizes, sky fabric and 
special effects to delight the imagination. Solids $8, textures 
$9 per yd. generous samples (over 150) $5 
SILKS BY SHADES 
easy to work with and to care for silk in fabulous color 


and weights, $16-§24 per yd. Samples $4 
To order SHADES hand dyed fabric call or write : 
SHADES 2880 Holcomb Br. Rd. suite B-9 
Alpharetta Ga. 30201 (404-587-1706 


Free 
Freight 
+ Gift 
Certificate 
Floor 
Looms 


Cont. U.S.A. 
Used Wheel and Loom Swap 


Bozeman, MT 
Visa/MC_ Toll Free 1-800-622-3025 No tax 


Schacht 
Ashford 
Louét 


Sow 
The Reak Eose 


AVL Baby Dobby 
and 
others 


ff 0 Out- of “ari sake elated to sneer Arts |||) 


$3.00 for next three catalogs. 







WOODEN PORCH BOOKS 
| Box 262T, Middlebourne. WN alae | 


We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 
volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 
coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. We pay shipping! 
For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, P.O 


Box 361] Augusta, MI 49012. 
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collections, also in individual 4yd. pieces. Varying widths | 








Discount Yarns 
Tools and Accessories 


Samples $2-Refundable 


(with first purchase) 


CRANBROOK @ NORWOOD @ SCHACHT @ LOUET 


WEAVERS’ 
WAREHOUSE 


1780 Menaul] NE Albuquerque, NM 87107 
505-884-6044 « 1-800-345-9276 









SILK FABRICS 
& SCARF BLANKS 


* Natural White Silk 

* Top Quality 

* Low Prices 

* SatisfactionGuaranteed 


Introductory 3 Scarf Assortment 
- Crepe, Habotai, Paj - 
$10.95 
(CA Residents Pls Add Sales Tax) 








P.O. Box 31145-T 
San Francisco, CA 94131 
(415) 647-1329 










Black Sheep Knitting 
133 Cherry Street 

Black Mountain, N.C, 28711 
704-669-2802 





All natural fibers/arge selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/call or write for free catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. 


PIECES OF @LDE. 


~, French Ribbons™ Petite 
Sacque day & evening bags 
Adorned with vintage or crochet 
lace, these bags will add charm 
to day or evening wear. Elegant 
design is fully lined with 
inside pocket. Handmade 
black or brown velveteen 10” Petite Sacque with lace & 
satin shoulder rope, vintage button, $30, 
Complete Kit $18.95 (Includes velveteen, lace, satin rope, vintage 
button & pattern). Pattern only $4.95 (makes 10" + 14” bag). 
More French Ribbons patterns: Victorian Heart Evening Bags (2 
sizes), White Laces Elegant Sweats; plus new dolls Victoria ™ 
(Velveteen & lace), VioletteTM (Spring maiden) and our classics: 
17" Hugging Bear™M, 17” Country Hare™M & more .. . $4.95 
ea.; 3 or more $ ea. 
Add §3.75 for each item, or add 90 per pattern. Send §2 for 
1988 catalog of whimsical patterns, kits, handmade dolls & new 
ladies accessories line. MC/VISA orders call 301-366-4949, 
Dealer Inquiries Invited. Pieces of Olde, Dept. T19, P.O, Box 
65130, Balto., MD 21209. 
When in Baltimore, Visit us at 716 West 36th Street. 
























Natural Yarns 
For 
Weaving & Knitting 
1 Ib. to 500 Ibs. 


Write for sample cards and price lists. 


2723 COLTSGATE RD. - DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 
(704) 366-6091 

























CRAFT COTTAGE: The Yarn Specialists 
Fabulous fashion yarns for weavers and knitters. 
; Exotic fibers for spinners. 

ig Looms, spinning wheels and knitting machines. 

+7 pak ri Catalogue with samples, $5 refundable. 


s Retail/Wholesale Craft Cottage r 


7577 Elmbridge Way, Richmond, B.C. V6X 2ZB 
PHONE (604) 278-0313 


f ==. ™ 


———— 
Promenade's 
LE BEAD 
SHOP 


e Beads 
e Beadwork Supplies 

¢ Bead Embroidery Kits 

e Instruction Books 

Instruction Booklets 

“Beaded Earrings’.............:.:0008 $4.75 
‘Beaded Clothing Techniques ’’....... $6.75 
* “Contemporary Loomed Beadwork’ .....$6.75 

\ $2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 

Promenade Dept. B 

P.O. Box 2092 * Boulder, CO 80306 ® (303) 440-4807 


MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL : 
FIBERS 


SPECIALTY 


© alpaca ® wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates ® Quantity Discounts 
Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: 52.75 
Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 












% Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 
% Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 
% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid 
J Basic 



















Direct 
O viene DYES 
81 Vat 


FRANKLIN ST. 
NEW YORE, NY 10013 


SOLD IN QUANTITIES. % OZ, 4 OZ. 
8 OZ, 1 LB. & UP 
All Dyes Sold In Dry Powder F orm Only. 
Directions For U se & Application. 

| Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 


TEL.:212-226-2878 
212-366-4046 








Cone Yarns 
Mill ends & standard stock 


Mohairs, acrylics, cottons 
and blends. 
Wholesale inquiries welcome. 


( SpringBrook Yarns 


P.O. Box 122 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
508-943-9542 


Threads Magazine 
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the Golden Sa wid 
Y Harrisville Designs looms & yarns, books 
& supplies, spinning wheels, fleece, rov- 
ings, Cushing’s Perfection Dyes™, Boye 
Balene™ needles. 








9 Meadow Lane, Lancaster, PA 17601 
(717) 569-6878 


Announcing -- zs 


~~ The SourceLetter @~< 


I 
| 
| 
| Looking for mail order sources for needlework, : 
sewing or crafts? The SourceLetter can help! 

| Quarterly newsletter is packed with unbiased | 
| catalog reviews and more! Don’t miss out - | 
| subscribe now! | 
| CraftSource, Dept. T | 
l 7509 7th Place SW, Seattle WA 98106 l 
| 
| | 


One year $15, sample issue H. 
Specify Needlework, Sewing or Crafts Edition ! 


HANDWEAVING 


Announcing the completion of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
Sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 91/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 


Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 
COMFORT CLOTHES 
by Chris Rex 


West African garments are easy to construct. 
COMFORT CLOTHES presents over 20 
patterns with step-by-step illustrations 

and directions from cut-out to finishing 
techniques. Traditional fabric design 
methods in this book add individual 

flair to each outfit 


_ Large format, 80 pages, detailed 
=| drawings and patterns throughout. 





R.H. Lindsay Company 
Wool Merchants 
393 *‘D’’ St., Boston, MA 02210 








Our 50th Year 
Wholesale Unprocessed & Semi Processed 
Wool For Fiber Artists 
Featuring Wools From 
New Zealand & Texas Mohair 
Send $2.50 For Sample Card 





December 1988/January 1989 


FLEECE 





in ali stages of preparation: 


* dyed 
* combed 


* scoured 
* carded 


MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 
OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 


* grease 
* soft-washed 


Free assistance from our expert staff. 
Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 
Visit our store or mail order. 


WoodsEdge Wools 


P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 












UNUSUAL HANDSPUN YARNS 


Wool, silk, mohair and exotic fibers spun for 
softness and textural appeal. Dved colors and 
natural shades. Retail and discount prices. 
$1.50 for brochure. 


SPRING HOUSE YARNS — T 
649 Wextord Bayne Road 
Wextord, PA 15090 








The 
SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 


| 
Devoted entirely to fashion sewing, focus is on current design trends in | 
ready-to-wear, with complete instructions for duplicating these looks: 
pattern info, illustrations, designer techniques. PLUS mail order sources, | 
book reviews, fitting, tips not included in pattern instructions, product | 
information and more! Eight big pages every month! 


DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 


12 issues - $15.50 — 24 issues - $28.00 
Sample issue - $2.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O. Box 39, Dept. TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 
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Hobbit Hollow Farm 


ATTN: Quilters, Knitters, Spinners 
Very Clean Champion Fleece and Batts 
Lovely Quilting Batts Available 















Irresistible fleeces, batts, sliver, yarns, custom sweaters 
also mohair blends, wide range colors, natural and dyed. 
Limitless possibilities. Send $3 for samples. 


Patricia Kenney-Magladry 
P.O. Box 180 Palo Cedro, CA 96073 
(916) 549-3749 


YD RULES 
HOOKED RUG CATALOG 


Over 100 Original Primitive Patterns 
$3.00 


Patsy B . 
“18 Schanck Read 
Holmdel, NJ®07733 
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MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 
FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 


PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004, Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 















100% POLYESTER 
CONE THREAD 
ESPECIALLY FOR 

SERGERS AND SEWING 
MACHINES 
50 colors @ 5000 yds. 


$2.99 <a 


Minumum of three cones 
(Add $2 S/H) 


THREAD DISCOUNT SALES 
Dept. T 5960 East Florence 

BELL GARDENS, CA 90201 

(213} 928-2314 Mon.-Sat. 10-6 
(213}562-3438 Pacific Time 
Established 1962 






FOR FREE CATALOG SEND LONG SASE 


SILK 
CORDS 


30 designer colors, all lengths, any thickness. 
Each custom made to your specifications. 
Great for jewelry. Send $3.50 for color 
samples and information to: 


© THE CORD COMPANY 
& 5611 Virginia, Dept. TH 
Kansas City, Mo. 64110 


x Phone (816) 333-6851 


Hard-to-find notions 


at hard-to-find savings. 


We've culled the marketplace for hun- 
dreds of notions that really work - that 
save you time and give your sewing 
projects a professionally finished look. 
They’re in our new catalog, chock full of 
values for the home and professional 
sewer. 

To get your catalog, send $1 to 
The Perfect Notion, 
Dept. TT, —_ 
566 Hoyt St., | The Perfect 


Darien, Ct. 06820 ION 





HERE’S GREAT FABRIC VALUES 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains & fancies. Send $3.00 
for swatches and prices. $5.00 first order credit given on minimum 2 
yard order. Fabric is priced below regular retail. Genuine PENDLETON 
lobel for your garment with each order. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 382, 
North Manchester, IN 46962 


Classic and fashion fabrics, including children’s patterns, at substan- 
tial savings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offering good for a $3.00 
credit on first $20.00 order, After first order is received, you will con- 
tinue to receive swatches FREE of charge. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 383, 
North Manchester, IN 46962 
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YARN 
YARN 
7-1 


30.3 


Send SASE for more information or send 
$3.00 for a unique catalog and sample 
cards to: 


YARNS BONDS 


297 7th Avenue 


Brooklyn, NY 11215 


(718) 499-9168 


NEW PRODUCT 


lano~Rinse 


16 oz. Bottle # Contains Lanolin Oil 


A conditioner for hand washed 
wool sweaters that replenishes 
the natural lanolin oil lost in 
processing and laundering. 


e Enriches dry wool e Revives old sweaters 
e Restores luster « Smells fresh 
A LUXURIOUS TREATMENT FOR WOOLENS. 
Send $7.00 PPD (CT res. add 7.5% tax) to: 
Soltec, Inc., Box 11, Redding, CT 06875 


Money Back Guarantee 





CHANGING 
KNIT PATTERNS 
IS EASY! 


You’ve found yarn you like and a pattern you 
like, but they don’t go together. Our “KNIT- 
TO-FIT” BOOKLET frees you to go ahead. 
This self-teaching booklet teaches you, step 
by step, how to change a pattern to a different 
STITCH GAUGE, SIZE, or BOTH. You’ll 
learn to take your gauge accurately with the 
GAUGE-O-KNIT; you’ll get accurate numbers 
using the CALC-O-K NIT. The mystery of pat- 
tern changing disappears and you’ll discover 
it’s easy. 


Sold at leading knitting outlets. For a free 
fact sheet, write us, or call (312) 381-5448. 


NEW BEGINNINGS for life, inc. 
Dept. TH,P.O. Box 1237, Barrington, IL60011 


Hazelcrafts: 
the 
Handknitters 
Marketplace! 


| 


oe over 60 books & patterns ¢ 
“’ yarns ® needles © accessories 


¥ tags © cards ® gifts 
even [-shirts for knitters! 


Send $1.00 for Catalog for Knitters to 
HAZELCRAFTS, Dept. T 
P.O.Box 175, Woburn, MA 01801 


(Wholesale inquiries invited} 
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Free pattern with 
$2.00 catalog 


| Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
3262 Severn Ave., Dept T 
Metairie, LA 70002 
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“ll A BRIGHT NEW 
CHALLENGING GIFT! 


THE JOLIE BRIGHT BOX: An affordable light 
box successfully field tested by hobbyists, 
professionals, and KIDS! SAFE AND SIMPLE...NO 
ELECTRICAL ANYTHINGI Clever design captures 
light for generous 15" x 15° work surface. Trace in 
place, NO AWKWARD WALL DRAWINGI Sturdy, 
unpainted Portable. Use on desk or lap. Answers 
all transfer expectations for QUILTING, 
CALLIGRAPHY, FABRIC ART, TEACHING, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, COLLAGE, GRAPHS, INTARSIA, 
EMBROIDERY, CREATIVE AND TECHNICAL 
DESIGN ARRANGEMENTS, ETC. Only $24.50 plus 
$3.50 shipping continental USA. GA residents add 
4% sales tax. Send LSASE for free brochure to: 
JOLIE CUSTOM TEXTILES, CREATIVE 
DESIGN TEAM, 797 MT. ALTO RD. SW ROME, GA 
30161 USA. (404) 291-0851 Answering Machine. 














































pattern ns for. loffing & 


to cherish 






Bry Derbyshire Dirndles Mii 
, 41004-wWomen & - Ile of ei 
} 41006 ‘Toddler %-3T ; 
| Child 4 6X,Qirls 7-12 
$10% cack plus $2 15 post 
checks or MO. ws 
Brochure. 

or free wi irae 

P0.B0x 476 (T) 

Sai N.H. 


ut S a CALENDAR 


A very special calendar celebrating 
the tranquil, delicate, subtle sheep. 













This 11 x 17 wall calendar features 
beautiful full color photograhps 
capturing sheep in their natural 
settings and preserving a part of 
America’s great traditional heritage. 


Great for gift Phir 
giving at only $7.95 yay ee 
plus $1.55 (S&H). #9 = 
Just Sheep, Dept T 
PO Box 515 

Milford, NJ 08848 
(NJ res add 6% sales tax) 





| (319) 643-2568 





The Original 


Knitting Needle Box 


A GREAT GIFT FOR ANY KNITTER 
@ Neatly stores your straight & circular needles. 
@ Natural, Handsome Wood Cabinet. 
@ Plenty of room for scissors, gauges, 
markers, stitch holders, and more! 
@ Ready to use. No assembly. 
@ Full, money-back guarantee. 
® Beautiful as is but ready for your 
personal touch - staining, painting, or 
stenciling. 

Atlast! An attractive, organized 
home for all your needles and supplies. 
The Original Knitting Needle Box is 
compact (8%2” wide x 6” high x 15” long} 
and suits any decor. A great gift for any 
knitter, including yourself! 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 

$48 postage paid (U.S. Only}. 
Full Refund if not Completely Satisfied. 
Send check or money order to: 


The Original Knitting Needle Box ™ 


P.O. Box 365, Dept. T7 e Johnson, VT 05656 


SINGER’ 2210 


MICRO-COMPUTER FREE ARM 
Only $549 « 


Brand New Machines 


| 4% sales tax for 
Vermont res. ONLY 


Most Orders Shipped 
within 48 hours 
® A Trademark of SINGER 
NEW 
: ULTRALOCK® from only $299 
SINGER = SAVINGS ON ALL MODELS 
CALL ABOUT KNITTERS 
ays 
Sewin’ in Vermont 
84 Concord Ave. St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 
Vermont Residents Call _1-748-3803 





SLIPCASES FOR YOUR BACK ISSUES. Bound in 
dark green and embossed in gold, each case holds 
at least 6 issues of Threads, and costs $7.95 

| ($21.95) for 3, $39.95 for 6). Add $1.00 each for 

| postage and handling. Outside the U.S., add $2.50 
each (U.S. funds, only. PA residents add 6% sales | 
tax.) Send your order and payment to Jesse Jones 
Industries, Dept. THR, 399 E. Erie Ave., Philadel- 
phia, PA 19134, or call toll-free, 1-800-972-5858, 
and use your credit card (minimum $15). (No P.O. 

_boxes, please). 


D’Anton 


Luxurious Garment Leathers 


Send SASE: D’Anton 

Rt.2 Box 159 

Phone: West Branch, 
lowa 52358 





Send “Happy Holiday” 


greetings to your favorite knitter with a 
fabulous gift book. Select from the latest and 
mostwantedhand & machineknitting books. 
FREE GIFT WRAP. We mail worldwide 


Write or call for free brochure immediately. 


WOOllly WORLD 


YOUR PASSPOR TTOQUALITY AND ce iNily 


401 Elm Street, ancorl MA 01742 617371. 1455 


Threads Magazine 
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WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 





RUGS AT HOME! 


En the tascinating craft wl weav- 
ing es in your home. Create your 
own serviceable rug designs for plea- 
sure or profit. Always a year round 
market for your rugs in every com- 
munity. Easy to operate floor model 
loom weaves 36'' wide, comes al- 
ready threaded, fully equipped 
..ready to weave. We furnish com- 
| plete information on looms and all 
equipment with offer below. 

SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE, PRICE LIST. 
Order your weaving supplies ...carpet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag 
cutter, beam counter, looms and parts at low factory-direct prices. 
Also: rags, prints and looper clips in 10 and SO lb. bales. 
For fast-back service phone (419) 225-6731. 


OR RUG COMPANY, DEPT. 0832, LIMA, OHIO 45802 





NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and blends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 
Fieeces and unscoured wool batts also available 
For Further details send SASE to: 

Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 





MACHINE KNITTER’S 
COOPERATIVE 


Expand knowledge, improve buying power, ex- 
change ideas, be inspired, workshops. 


KNITTERS CNITE - JOIN GS!!! 
N.Y., N.J., Conn. Area 
(201) 836-9364 (914) 245-7333 











Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $2.75 per word, nininune 
ad 15 words. Payment must acconpany order. Send 
to Threads, Advertising Dept. Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the February/March issue is No- 
vember 10; for April/May issue, January 10. 


RIBBON BOOK. THE ART AND CRAFT OF RIBBON- 
WORK, two original 1921 editions combined, over 200 
photos/instructions for bows, trims, gifts, garments, hats, 
hair accessories, Christmas and floral work. “The most 
complete ribbon book published this century!” A trea- 
sure to own! $15.95 + $1.50 postage, 6% CA tax. Body 
Blueprints, 1 Lower Via Casitas, Greenbrae, CA 94904. 


Easy, illustrated, inexpensive DESIGNERS METHOD 
making any size or shape dress form. $8.95. C. Hannan, 
121 Sth St., Watkins Glen, NY 14891. 


BROTHER KNITTING MACHINES. FREE CATALOG. Na- 
tional Knitting Machines Sales, Inc., 1800 Water P1., 
Suite 280-G, Atlanta, GA 30339. (404) 448-4838. 


NEEDLECRAFT BOOK SALE. Big discounts, wide selection, 
free list. BARK Service Co., Box 637-TH, Troutman, NC 28166. 


SILK IN COLOURS. Yarns, threads, fabrics. Samples, $11. 
Chery] Kolander, Aurora Silk, 5806 Vancouver, Portland, 
OR 97217. (503) 286-4149. 


WOOL KNITTING YARNS. Alpaca, cashmere, Icelandic, 
mohair, Shetland, and others. Write: Aura, Box 602-T, 
Derby Line, VT 05830. 


WORKSHOPS with Francoise Barnes, Jan Myers-New- 
bury, Yvonne Porcella and others. Artist-in-Residence 
program. For information, please send large, self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to Quilting-By-The-Lake, Box 
282, Cazenovia, NY 13038. 


MARBLEIZED SILK. Unlike anything available in fabric 
stores! Send $5 for swatches and information. Women’s 
Work, 1316 Seward, Evanston, IL 60202. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF OVER 250 BOOKS FOR 
NEEDLEWORKERS. Instructions, patterns, designs for quilt- 
ing, crochet, embroidery, knitting, sewing, lace- 
making, charted designs and more. For every needlecraft in- 
terest, every level. Most $1.75 to $3.95. Write: Dover Publica- 
tions, Dept. A297, 31 E. 2nd St, Mineola, NY 11501. 


FOSSILIZED WALRUS IVORY BUTTONS, honey-colored 
and approximately ¥% in. $4.95 each. Timbers, Tails & 
Yarns, Box 41, Hope, AK 99605. 


HAVE A PROFITABLE CAREER IN QUILTING! Subscribe 
to THE PROFESSIONAL QUILTER, $15 year, 4 issues; $4, 
sample copy and brochure. Oliver Press, Box 4096-TH, St. 
Paul, MN 55104. 


SHETLAND, OTHER FINE 100% WOOL YARNS from Scot- 
land. Skeins, cones. Portfolio with 96 yarn samples, patterns, 
$3. Shetland Importers, Box 2215T, Pittsfield, MA 01202. 


WEAVE RUGS, TAPESTRIES FOR INCOME, FUN. Beginners’ 
mountain retreat. Year-round. Brochure: Robert Loewe 
Weaving School, Box W-1, Divide, CO 80814. (719) 687-3249. 


OUR OWN LUSTROUS WOOL KNITTING YARN. Samples, 
$1. McIndoe Mountain Farm, RFD 1, Box 24A, East Rye- 
gate, VT 05042. 


BASKETWEAVING MATERIALS. Multicolored reed or 16 
solid colors; handspun yarns to match; palm-seed sprays, 
philodendron sheaths. Bulk discounts, fast service, Sam- 
ples, $1. Made in the Shade, 4842 Flamingo Rd., Tampa, 
FL 33611. (813) 837-5243. 


HANDWOVEN SKIRT/MATCHING SWEATER—Complete 
kit. Swatches, $2 plus LSASE. Picks, 3316-T Circle Hill, 
Alexandria, VA 22308. 


SEWING BOOKS. Large selection, up to 20% discount. 
Catalog with independent reviews, $1. Joanne’s Cre- 
ations, Dept. TH, PO Box 28262, Tempe, AZ 85282. 


SPINNING, WEAVING, DYEING AND KNITTING SUP- 
PLIES. 18-page catalog, $1. Woolery, RD 1, Genoa, NY 
13071. (315) 497-1542. 


FREE SIX-PACK of tapestry-seaming needles (for knit- 
ters) with each catalog ordered of unusual, beautiful, 
needlework books, tools. Send $2. The Sensuous Fiber, 
PO Box 44, Parkville Station, Brooklyn, NY 11204. 


LEARN TRADITIONAL WEAVING IN VERMONT. Scot- 
tish-born master weaver gives personal instruction. 
Learn to handspin, handweave on early nineteenth-cen- 
tury looms. Live and work in restored farmhouse and 
barn. Weave your own wool blanket. One-to-six-week ses- 
sions. Free brochure. Marshfield School of Weaving, 
Plainfield, VT 05667. (802) 426-3577. 
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Passion and doubt, 
a first affair with knitting 
by Elyse Buchbinder 


I bought the yarn in Assisi. Deep red 
like Italian wine. I imagined it asa 
sweater, reaching out to ask for fingers 
to tind its softness. Such allure! 

The shop owner had confided in me. 
With broken English and undecipherable 
drawings, she revealed the transformation 
of a continuous thread of color into a 
garment, all in one piece. Unbroken 
loops, one into the other...seamless. I 
carried her secret, and the supplies to 
unveil it, in a plastic shopping bag back 
to the plaza. 

Eduardo was in the square when I 
returned. He wasn’t interested in my 
precious treasure. He only wanted to 
show me that he knew how to say “T love 
vou” in 25 different languages. After 
that, he wanted to.... 

I tried to tell my parents. Not the 
terrible secret of Eduardo and longing, 
but the exciting truth of a sweater in 
one piece. They only wanted to know 
which road to take to get to Route 91. I 
looked at the map sullenly and pointed to 
our left. We drove away. 

On the road north to Abano Terme, I 
began to knit my miraculous sweater. It 
just wouldn’t emerge fast enough. I’m 
not sure which town came next, but I had 
finished one sleeve. 

I sat on the small balcony of our 
hotel room, eyes fixed on my clumsy 
hands and frantic needles. I knitted...1 
knitted...I crept into the bathroom after 
my parents were asleep. Sitting on cold 
marble, I knitted again and again. 

Then I panicked. I looked at what I 
was doing. Wasn't it smallish? Could it be 
that all of those thousands of beatings 
of wool and needle were too few? I 
stopped knitting and went to bed. 

My cold fear of error left the 
unfinished piece in a bag for some days. 
My aching desire to wear those stitches 
made me touch the bag often, deliberating. 

We arrived in Abano Terme for our 
treatment. Mineral baths and mud packs. 
“Fango!” they screamed in our ears at 
7 o'clock each morning. We threw on 
our white hooded hotel bathrobes and 
shuffled down with all the others to the 
dark corridors in the basement...long 
hallways with steam rising from the 
floor and mist pouring out of doorways. 

All that heat drove my longing to 
finish the sweater out of my stomach and 
into my lap. I Knitted again. 

It was small. Oh, God, I could tell it 
was small. But was it too small? 

Lose weight, I thought. Just a few 
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sardines today and a cracker, no more. I 
must get smaller. Please, I begged the 
sweater, get bigger. 

The last stitches rolled off my 
needles. I disappeared into the bathroom 
and confronted myself in the mirror. I 
poked my right arm into one sleeve... 
hm-m...then I tried to fit my head 
through the neck. Oh, my God, I’m stuck! 
My mother called from the other room, 
“How is it, dear?” 

I wailed. She came in and watched 
me, tangled and wrestling with my furry 
straightjacket. She looked at me very 
seriously. “Why don’t you try it on 
backward?” she asked. 

I looked at her, then at the image of my 


bondage in the mirror. I nodded. She left. 


I was alone with it again. Suddenly 
an idea flew in through the window, wet 
and brilliant. I threw the sweater into 
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the sink and soaked it with water. I tore 
my clothes off, and inch by inch... 
centimeter by centimeter...I stretched 
that failure, back to front, over each part 
of my body that I needed to cover. 
Then, with long, deep-red hairs stuck 
to my hands and face, with small 
girlish breasts pressed flat against my 
ribs, I turned and saw my creation in 
the mirror. 

I grinned. How glamorous! I wonder 
what Eduardo would think. 


Elyse Buchbinder is a mother and a 


when-she-has-a-moment-knitting-innovator. 
She designs one-of-a-kind wearable gar- 
ments uncler her label, Oddball Knits, in 
Toronto, Canatla. 

Do you have a humorous story to tell 
about your adventures in fiber arts? Send 
it to Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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wi he - Porthe Knitking dealer nearest you, cally 
| Outside California 800/962-6446 
~ Inside California 800/852-6446 


She went from rags to riches 

her Knitking front g machine. 
She keeps in/fashion fort 

yarn. You can, too. 














Teg Faler: the top ma-. 
ss0fies, the right yar 
s4nd a friendly helpi ng- 


ges coal anyone Bene you did, 


we time to knit this Knitking Magazine original, 7 hours. 
king, 1128 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90019 





Siar Tale 


bocedaes bay 


Nothing But Thread 


Susan Taber buys sewing-machine needles by the gross and 
sewing thread on 6,000-yd. cones. She structures her baskets 
entirely with colored bobbin and needle threads on a Singer 
industrial straight-stiteh machine. (Two months of basketmaking © 
destroyed her domestic machine.) She starts a piece by pulling 
masses of thread from the cones and basting the mess between 
layers of dissolvable fabric. She seams the pieces together as if 
making a hat—a disk and a rectangular strip form the foundation of 
a bowl—then begins the arduous process of overstitching to smooth 
the form and build up layers of delicate, netlike color surfaces. 
“The more I stitch, the more it binds itself together, and the 
stronger it gets. When I start breaking needles, I stop,” says Taber. 
The resulting rigid, 'A-in.-thick thread shell weighs nearly 2 lb. 
Taber lives in Oakland, CA. Her work can be seen at Gallery Eight 
in La Jolla, CA; at Banaker Gallery in Walnut Creek, CA; and at 
the Needle Expressions ’&8 traveling show. 





